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INTRODUCTION. 


£ author of this book was a Portuguese! 
official named Duarte Barbosa, who, as’ 
will be shoum below, was in the serv ice 
of the Portuguese Government in India 
•from about 1500 till about 1516 or 1517. His work 
was l«nf known only through the Italian version of 
it ihduded by Ramusio ii^ his great collection of 
itOyages entitled Navijttiisni e Vidfifi, first ]ni Wished 
It Venite in 1563- .A Portuguese MS. was found at 
Lisbon in the eafly part of the nineteenth century, 
of which an account is given in the introduction of 
the Portuguese editors to their edition published 
iu 1813, and manuscripts of a Spanish version exist 
at Barcelona and Munich, from the former of which 

o 

the first Ehiglish tr^pslation, that by Lord Stanley, 
issued by the Hakluyt Society in 1865, was madeA 

The present version is an entirely new translation 
frpm the Portuguese text of 1813. 

Before considering the book and its value as one 
of the earliest records made by the Portuguese within 
a few years of their entry into the Indian Ocean, a 
short account of the author’s life will be of use as 
showing ^s opportunities of observatiofi, of which he' 
made such good use in this Itinerary. 
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INTRODDCTION 


I. Duarte Barbosa’s first journey to India . — Duarte 
Barbosa was the son of Diogo Barbosa, a man of 
good but not of noble family, who was in the service 
of the Dukes of Bragan9a, and especially attached 
to the interests of the Duke’s brother Dom Alvaro. 

C 

Diogo Barbosa had a brother named Gon^alo Gil 
Barbosa, who went to India in 1500 a.d. with the fleet of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, by whom he was left at Cochin 
as feitor or Agent when his fleet set sail for j^ortugal.* 
Diogo Barbosa himself sailed in 1501,, with the fleA 
commanded by the Gallician Jo&o da Nova, but in 
what capacity is not certain.' De Ban;os says that 
he went as captain of one of the four ships of 
which the fleet consisted, which ship belonged to 
Dom Alvaro de Bragan^a, his lord, and was fitted 
out by him,* and further, that when JoSo da Nova 
was about to return to Portugal he left certain persons 
at Cananor “ with the name of jeitor," some of whom 
were not ofllcials of the King, but trade agents for 
private persons, and one of these named Payo Rodri- 
guez was appointed by Diogo Barbosa as feitor for. 
Dom Alvaro.* Joao da Nova went on thence to Cochin, 
and left several men with Gon^alo Gil Barbosa, who 

must have met his brother on this occasion. Duarte 

• 

Barbosa may have accompanied Jiis uncle on the first 
voyage mentioned above, or his father on the second. 

From internal evidence it is most probable that he 
sailed with Pedro Alvarez Cabral and not with JoSo 
da Nova. On the East coast of Africa the former 
touched at Sofala, Mozambique, Kilwa, Mombasa, 
Melindi, Magadoxo, followed by the Isle of Socotra, 
the entrance to the Red Sea, Hurmuz and the Persian 

^ De Barros, I, v, Ch. 8, f. 100 b. 

* L.c. Ch. 10 , 1 105. ' L.C. Cb. to, f. 107. 
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Gulf (as to which the author of the Navegag&o de 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral: CoUecgio de Noticias Ultra- 
marinas, 1813, Vol. II. says " everything described 
in this chapter wa| observed by us ”), and finally 
reached India at Goga in the Gulf of ’^ambay. This 
corresponds very fully with the places described in 
detail by ^Barbosa, who profiaWy would have had no 
other opportunity of visiting many of them. JoSo 
da Nova, appears to have visited only Mozambique, 
Kilwa and M^lindi in Africa, and thence to have 
struck across the Arabian Sea to South India, touching 
first at the Isles of S. Maria near Batical^. 

Duarte Barbosa then remained with his uncle 
at Cochin. 

Correa’s account is different.^ He says “ In the 
ship of the Captain in-Chief went Alvaro da Braga 
as fcitor of Qofala with Diogq Barbosa as writer, with 
twenty- two men." TJiis Alvaro dc Braga is probably 
intended for Alvaro de Bragan9a, but the account 
given by De Barros is by far the most intelligible. 
Correa is not the best authority except as to events 
of which he had personal knowledge. 

In the following year, 1502, on Vasco da Gama’s 
second voyage to India he brought out with him as 
feitor of Cdchin Diogo Correa, and transferred Gon- 
9alo Gil Barbosa as feitor to Cananor, where a factory 
with full royal authority was now established.* This 
is stated both by De Barros and Correa.* The latter 
in this part of his narrative changes the name Gon9alo 
Gil into Gil Fernandes, but later on under the year 
1505* he reverts to Gon9alo Gil, which undoubtedly 
is correct : Castanheda calls him Goncalo. 

Corteap I, p. 235. ^ De Barros, I, vi, Ch. 7, f. 124 b. 

Coirea, 1 . 335. * .Correa, 1 , 382. 
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a. Bardasa's Linguistic Acquirements . — In narrating 

his appointment as feitor at Cananor in 1502 Correa 

adds " This Gil Fernandes had a nephew named 

IHiarte Barbosa, who being wjth him gt Cochin 

learnt the tongue oi the Malabares ” {i.t. 

MalaySlam) " so well, that he spoke it better than 

the natives of the country.” It is clear Tfrom this 

that Duarte Barbosa bad been with his uncle at Cochin 

before bis transfer to Cananor, and it is most^probable 

that he came out with him in Cabral'^ fleet of X5o<^. 

Pananor comes within the limit of the Malayilam 

tongue, so Duarte Barbosa’s mastery of that language, 

which he began to acquire at Cochin, could be developed 

there. Correa himself did not come to India till 1512, 

when Duarte Barbosa’s fame as a linguist, perhaps 

unique among the Portuguese of that early period, 

was well established. In 1503 he was at Cananor 

* 

when the fleet of “ the Alboquerques ” came to India, 
and he acted as interpreter for D. Fransisco D’Albo- 
querque on his visit to the King of Cananor on that 
occasion.* 

Correa had a high opinion of him, not only as a 
linguist but as a writer on the countries and peoples 
of the East. He excuses himself for giving no details 
on these subjects, and flnishes with this sentence : 

” For my intention is to write nought regarding 
these lands and their customs as there are certain 
persons who have already done so, of whom one 
was Duarte Barbosa, nephew of the feitor Gil 
Fernandes Barbosa, who has composed a treatise, 
which 1 have seen, of aU the lands, peoples, laws, 
customs, and dealings from the Lequeos following 
the whole sea as far as the Cape of Good pope."* 

^ C«tt«a. li 37s. • CORM, I, 35r 
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This is an exact description of the scope of the 
present work, the order being reversed, and is a good 
piece of contemporary evidence that Duarte Barbosa 
was its author, notwithstanding statements by modern 
writers that its ascription to him rest^ ogi the authority 
of Ramusio alone (see for instance Dr. Burnell's 
List of Books on thf Histor^ of Portuguese India, 
Mangalore, 1880). 

Another similar statement is made by Correa in 
the preface to his work headed “ Aos Senhores Letores,” 
at the conclusion of which he says : 

" An<f, inasmuch as I have taken up this 
labour under no temptation of greed, vainglory 
or envy, but solely to satisfy my own wishes 
and to fulfil my own desires, and shall write 
nought concerning the lands, peoples and trade, 
as there are several who have occupied themselves 
therewith, of which I have seen certain volumes 
and especially a book on these matters composed 
by Duarte Barbosa, writer of the Cananor factory ; 
therefore I shall labour only to write very fully the 
noble deeds wrought by our Portuguese, militant 
in these parts of India, both great and small.'’i 

It may be noted that in Lord Stanley’s translation 
{Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, Hak. Soc., 1869, p. 5, 
note 2) this passage is wrongly rendered as stating that 
Duarte Barbosa " wrote of the factory of Cananor,” 
and not that he was “ writer of the factory,” and this 
gives a wrong impression as to the scope of his book. 
In the note alluded to Lord Stanley also mentions 
a passage of De Goes alluding to a similar work by 
Duarte Barbosa, which seems to be identical -with 


» Correa, pp. a, 3. 
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that quoted above from Correa, and is probably 
borrowed from it. 

3. Barbosa’s Letter to the King 0/ Portugal in 1513 — 
In the appendix to his volume from Correa, Lord 
Stanley prints with all abbreviations a letter from 
Duarte Barbosa to the King D. Manoel I, and as 
it was not translated;’ and it throws some light on 
Barbosa's position, I give it here in full. 

Translation of Duarte Barbosa’s Letter' to Dcm 
Manoel, written as Escrivao 'of Cananor on 
January izth, 1513. 

Sire, — In addition to the obligafion under Which I lie in 
virtue of the office of writer, which I hold by your Highness's 
Grace, my inclination is to speak the truth in those matters 
chiefly wfach concern your service, and it appears to me that 
God would show me no mercy if I wrote not plainly to your 
Highness as to the affairs of Cananor, these being what I 
know clearly as well by the language as by the knowledge 
acquired when I was here before ; the acts, customs, and trade 
agreed to by the Admiral,* and confirmed by the other 
Captains-in-Chief up till now, which we are bound to observe 
towards the King and people of this land ; that is, in accord- 
ance with your rules and commands, to keep complete faith 
with them and to preserve with them true peace, which 
matters have been to a certain degree infringed, as your 
Highness will learn from the Ambassadors and letters of the 
King of Cananor. 

I arrived here in the year 1511 with D. Ayres,* while the 
Captain-in-Chief was at Malaca, having left Diogo Correa as 
Captain in this fortress, who by his tyranny, jealousy and 
harsh disposition almost caused the people of the country to 
rise against him, despising them and threatening them with 
the Captain-in-Chief, and desiring to take sides with one 
village® against another valya*sxiA also against the Governor. 
I remind Your Highness that the trade of Calecud was lost 
•through Ayres Correa desiring to have the sifting done by 
(Coja Beguy. It is well that those who serve your Highness 


* t Vasco da Gama. 

* t D. Ayres da Gama, brother of Vasco da Gama, who arrived at 

Cananor in August, 1511 (Correa, II, 197). 

® Reading povoa(am for pocar acem. 

* Perhaps valya stands for vtla\a, Ar. a province or district. 
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should be favoured, and not that they should be made to do 
what they ought not to do against the King of their land, for 
they are his vassals, as he is vassal of your Highness, and 
this is what troubles him most. I say nothing in detail as to 
many things concerning Diogo Correa, which are worthy of 
severe punishment, as he now lies where the Lord have mercy 
on his soul.' 

Gonzalo Mendez Feitor and Pedro Homem were here, 
and as on* account of certain ausjticious utterances of your 
Highness, they desired to preserve and sustain the peace of 
this people, he forbade them to go to Cananor and to walk 
among the people, and embroiled them with the Captain-in- 
Chief , whb ^ways believed in his wickednesses and held them 
to be virtues, following the bad account he gave regarding 
them to the king of the land and the Governor and people 
thereof; as to which things let your Highne^ ask JoSo 
SerrSo who &ows something of this, for to relate them in 
detail would be a busine^ without end. 

And the King of the land was on the point of breaking 
away entirely from the Captain-in-Chief on account of the 
oppression of his Governor, and also regarding a number of 
horses which he took from him by force without paying for 
them, and compelled the Wazir {alguazil) to pay his masters 
for some of them, threatening to put him in irons if he did not 
do so. I know this well^for I was a whole day with the King, 
telling him from your Highness that if he was in any way 
aggrieved he should make it known to your Highness, where- 
upon everything would be made right with all peace and love 
towards him, on which he said that he would rather lose his 
land altogether, since they did him such violence as he could 
not endure ; and that he wanted nothing from us, neither ports 
nor sea-trade, not giving nor taking with us, and that he 
wished to live away from the coast and maintain himself on 
thfe fruits of the land, since we robbed him of his land and 
used such constraint against him. I disputed with him with 
mild words until at last he told me that having taken much 
counsel he was willing to endure everything until your High- 
ness knew of it, and to this intent, he sends thither these men 
with certain services of jewels, and with letters and messages 
by the hand of Joao Serrao. 

This year we had at this factory for the cargoes of these 
ships four thousand quintals of ginger, almost all on credit, 
which the King ordered to be given to us, and we have gone 
on paying for it little by little. If we had had goods to give 

' The (^ath of Diogo Correa is alluded to under the events of 
September, 1512, by Correa (II, 305). He was lolled in a battl^near 
Goa. 
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in esdiange it seems to me Mre might have had ^ix or seven 
thoiaaad pankis, but, as we had no goods witii whidh to 
pay. we readied the price of a hundrra feiettfi the hoAer. 
and last year we bad to take it at lao fedeas the hahar ; and 
now they tdl us that they will make os take op to six thoosaad 
(fuinials, and pay in goods or some dtber thmg ht once. If 
we have these I .believe we can bring the price down to eighty 
fedeas the bakSri for Jorge de Mello has* now, with h» 
pleasant words and dispo^on. made them well-disposed, 
and drawn them out of 'the evil thoughts which possessed 
them, for since he has been here many Moors and Heathen of 
good estate come to this fortress ; whereas for two years past 
they neither came in nor dealt with us. (See 'also Co«|;- 
mentaries, III, 207. 208. where his full name is given as Jorge 
de Mdlo Ferreira. The date of bis arrival is given as August 
20th, 1512.) This is the fruit of ,the tree planted by your 
Highness’s hand. ^ 

Let your ICghness give orders to relieve this factory with 
goods in abundance, and in especial order them to discharge 
cargo here, for all ships pass on to Cochim and leave us nothing 
here, nor are they willing to stay here three days, evrai though 
they come very early, ^ey think of nothing but numbers of 
quintals, and tms year they missed four or five Meca ships 
which had come to Calecud, because they were unwilling to 
wait here, and we gave them information of this, for we 
knew for certain that those ships had come. Last year twelve 
or thirteen ships laden with spices passed to Meca and Adem, 
and this year as many are getting ready. May God amend 
this, since 5mur Highness is not wilUng to do so, for it would be 
better to stop the passing of these spices than to remain at 
Goa wasting whatever your factories possess on the armed 
bands of the country, with seven or eight hundred men and 
four or five ships, besides as many caravels and galleys; 
paying more on weddings of men to prevent their turning 
Moors than Goa has as yet brought in or ever will bring in. 

There the Captain-in-Chief keeps all bis establishments, 
forgetting your old established factories, where are to be found 
all canoes needed for the ships, for the foundation of which 
your F^hness ordered the discovery of India, and thus too. 


The abbreviation f\ was read by Lord Stanley as feuoMoUu, but 
the faratola was a weight, a fraction (from ^tb to Ath) of a behir, 
and could not denote the price. The coin denoted is no doubt the 
fedea, perhaps about sd. at this period. (See p. 156, n. 2.1 

' Correa, II, 302, says that in September, 1312, Jorge de Mello 
took over the appointment of Captain of the fortiw of Cananor from 
Diogo Conrea, who left for Goa in the same ship which brought his 
successor. 
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he ime&ds in money and food for the Canaris of the land as 
mucn as would suffice for the factories here, while the Portu- 
gese here go about without receiving payment of thdr wages. 
Oft-times, too, Coja Begay is here and devours daQy the 
value of a cruzado in fopd, from which there is no profit.* 

They have sent to your Highness an amb^issador who says 
he is from the Freste Joam, and s^t orders from Goa to 
these fortresses to give Urn great presents and entertainments, 
(wUch were made for him), saving that he had brought the 
vrood of the Holy and True Cross. With him he brought a 
woman of the land of the Preste Joam, and a youth ; assert- 
ing that jthe woman was his wife and daughter of a great 
ford, and the youth a near relative of the l^g, and that he 
himself was Ae Chief Ambassador. Here the woman 
revealed that he was a Moor and came from Cayro as a spy, 
that he had t}ought the youth, and that she had been stolen 
by him and was not his wife ; for the Abyssinians are black 
and are branded on the forehead, while this man is fair and 
does not know the language of the Preste's country. She 
demanded of Captain Jorge de Hello before all the officials 
of this fortress that he shoidd turn the man out of it, and inas- 
much as he was a Moor, and considering the falsehoods with 
which he came, the Captain sends him as he arrived to your 
Highness, with a clear statement of what is known here, 
and Caspar Pereyra als® writes it to your Highness.* 

1 brdught with me an appointment from ^our Highness 
to the first writer's desk which should fall vacant at Cananor. 
This was furnished by the death of Joam D' Avila, and Duarte 
Fr6z came this year with an appointment to Joam D’Avila's 
desk with the surety of the ships of the country, and Pedro 
Mem for feitor. According to your Highness's intention I 
remained first writer as was Pedro Mem ; as Duarte Frez* 
brought a nomination to the desk of J. D' Avila. The Captain- 
in^hief understood it as he pleas^ and appointed Duarte 
FrSz first writer with Ae securities that he holds, 70,000 reis 
and the greater p^ of the duties on ginger and drugs, and as 
1 work better than any official at the language, I remain now 
with 50,000 dry reis;‘ wherefore I s hall kiss the hands of your 
Highness to order me to be tested with justice, and to enjoy 
the time I have to live and serve as first writer, since Duarte 


* Coja Beguy was a Musalman of Calecot, who was often employed 
by Alboqnerque. The true form of this name is Khwdja Beg. 

' For this embassy from Abyssinia see ComnutOarus, III, 256-252. 

' The names FrSz and Mem are contractions of which the full forms 
have not4)een traced. 

* i.s., bis salary only, withoutAuy commissions or perquintes. 
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Frer has been appointed to the post of J® Davila ; and this 
would be a great favour to me. 

Done at Cananor, the XII of January, 1513. 

D** Barbosa. 

From this letter two or three points become apparent. 
The first is that Duarte Barbosa had received the 
promise of an appointment to the post of head-writer 
when there was a vacancy, that he had not obtained it, 
but that the appointment had been given tq another 

f in, and that he begged the King to 4o Wni justice 
r also asserts that he was admitted to have the best 
owledge of the language and the people, and com- 
plains of the oppression and bad management of 
Diogo Correa, who had been left in charge at Cananor 
during Alboquerque’s absence on the Malacca 
expedition. He also gives an interesting account 
of his interviews with the Raja of Cananor and the 
difficulty he had in preventing him from turning 
against the Portuguese. 

4. Relations with .1 D’ Alboqiterquc . — -It clear 

that be bplnngpfl party op posed to the J)£CU- 

pae jr.n anH T . n— which hc Considered 

were carried out at the expense of the older Portu- 
gu ese settlements Cochin and Cananor ; while as 
between the two latter Cananor was urtduly neg- 
lected in favour of the more southerly port. It is 
possible to read between the lines and to realise that 
the lack of promotion was due to his failure to adopt 
Alboquerque’s plans with heartiness. Whether he 
ever obtained the highest rank may be doubted. He is 
called escrivao, or “ writer,” by Correa, but evidently 
there were upper and lower grades in the service. Yet 
Alboquerque knew his value and made use«of him 
as a skilled official. He has himself related how he 
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employed him his interpreter in his pious endeavours 
to convert the King of Cochin, which the King, Dom 
Manoel, had himself advised. These, as might have 
been anticipated, envied in failure ; a scene not without 
its comic aspect.^ Alboquerque’s account of his 
attempt to convert the King of Cochin is given in 
his letter' No. ido to the King, Dom Manoel I, dated 
December 20th, 1514, apparently the last letter de- 
spatched from India by him before his departure 
Tor Hurmuz, jyhich took place on February 21st, 1515. 
^ It is evident that instructions to convert the King 
of Cochin had been sent out by Dom Manoel. Ap- 
parently it was thought that, as he owed much 
to the Portuguese, and without their assistance would 
probably have lost his kingdom, he might easily be 
induced to adopt the Christian religion. Duarte 
Barbosa was called in no doubt as the only responsible 
person who could be^ relied on to interpret correctly. 
Alboqilerque says : — 

" I spoke to the King of Cochim as to his be- 
coming a Christian as Your Highness directed 
me. Duarte Barbosa was there as interpreter, 
and Pero D'AIpoem and I ; and I informed him 
of all the words of the letter and other reasons to 
the best of my. feeble knowledge, although these 
were not so well suited as those of Garcia Moniz 
to turn a heathen man to the faith of Our Lord, 
After having told him of the love and good-will 
with which Your Highness appealed {chamava) 
for his salvation ... , as he well knew. He 

replied that to him this appeared something new, 
that Your Highness had given him many directions 
but had never touched on this subject. T then 


^ Cartas D'Albofueigue, p. 367. 
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the body of dissatisfied and disappointed men who 
were gathering in the Southern capital of Spain, among 
whom the chief was Fernao de Magalh&es, who had 
already married Beatrix Barbosa, daughtes of Diogo 
and sister of ^Duarte Barbosa. Diogo Barbosa had 
returned from India in 1502 with Joio da Nova's 
fleet and had followed his patron Dom Alvaro de 
Bragan9a, who had gone into exile at Seville, and held 
the appointment of Alcalde Mayor of that, capital. 
Through him Diogo Barbosa obtained, the governor- 
ship of the Castle of Seville (De Barros, III, v, f. 147, 

1563)- 

There seems to have been some relationship between 
the Barbosa family and Magalhies already,^ and this 
had been strengthened by the marriage. Everything 
therefore led to a close association between the brothers 
in-law. Barbosa joined MagalhSes in his great enter- 
prise and sailed with him from San Lucar de Barrameda 
at the mouth of the Guadalquivir on September 20th‘ 
1519. Joao Serrao, who commanded the Santiago 
in this expedition, was an Indian friend of Duarte 
Barbosa, and it is worthy of note that it was by him 
that the letter quoted above was taken to the King of 
Portugal, and that the messengers from the Raja of 
Cananor also went with him to Portugal. It need not 
be supposed however that discontent was Barbosa’s 
sole motive for joining his brother-in-law's exepdition. 
He was evidently a man who took intense interest 
in stud3dng the geography and races of the world. 
How far East he had himself gone it is impossible to 
state, but he had collected in his book all that was 


^ De Bairos, l.c See also the discussion on the whole subject in 
GuiUemard's Life of Magellan, pp. 87-90 ; and the genealogical trees 
m do. Appendix I 
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kno-wn to the Portuguese as far as the Liu-Kiu Islands, 
and the temptation in taking part in such an adventure 
as that of Magalh 3 .es must have been irresistible to 
him. His insatiable desire for information got him 
into trouble at times, even with his .relation, for we 
find from the pay list of the fleet that he was put 
under arrest by the Captain^Gjfneral because he went 
away with the natives at St. Lucia Bay, and again 
in Sebu he was absent from his ship for three days 
contrary *to the orders of the Admiral.* In spite of 
these derelictions, however, it is evident that he was 
^the mainstay of Magalh 3 es at the most critical point 
of his voyage, the mutiny at Porto de SSo Juli 3 o on 
April and. 1520. He commanded the boat from the 
Trinidad which took the Victoria after Mendoza 
had been killed, and afterwards became Captain of 
this ship, a post which he seems to have retained 
till his death. He certainly held it on the 20th 
November of the same' year, for De Barros has recorded 
from documents in his own possession, the order 
made by Magalhaes on that day and the reply to it 
by the Astrologer Andres de Sam Martim. This order 
is addressed “ To you Duarte Barbosa, Captain of the 
Ship Victoria, and to the pilots, masters and boat- 
swains th^eof,” and De Barros remarks (being un- 
friendly towards Magalh 3 es) that after the desertion 
of the St. Anto)tio "he was left without any other 
support than that of Duarte Barbosa and a few 
others," the others no doubt including Joao Serr 3 o. 
The opinion of Duarte Barbosa is not recorded by De 
Barros, probably because he did not support the 
opposition to Magalh 3 es. 

For the full text see De Barros, Dec. Ill, Ed. 1563^ 

* 

* GuiUemard, Lift of Magellan, p. 265, N 
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Bk. V, ch. 3, f . 149 b, ft. 1 De Barros promises to relate 
further on how these papers came into his possession 
but does not seem to have done so. See also Guillemard, 
Life of Magdlan., p. 203. 

7. Deaih of Duarte Barbosa. — After the death of 
MagalhSes at the Isle of Mactan, near the Isle of 
Sebn in the Philippines, tn April azst, 1531, Duarte 
Barbosa and Jo3Lo Serrto were, according to Pigafetta, 
elected as joint Governors of the expedition. There 
does not seem any probability in the theory that 
Duarte Barbosa had been deprived of his command 
(see Dr. Guillemard’ s note. Life of Magellan, p. 265). 
The officers chosen to command the expedition were 
evidently the Captains of the Victoria and Concepcion. 
Barbosa tried without result to recover possession of the 
body of Magalh3.es. He then tried to make use of the 
slave Enrique who came from Malacca and had been 
acting as interpreter, but he was unwilling to obey 
Pigafetta and others say that Barbosa threatened him 
with a flogging, and told him that he would take him 
back to Portugal as a slave to Dona Beatriz, widow 
of Magalh3es.< (Some authorities attribute this threat 
to Jo3o Serr3o.) There seems some probability that 
this action led the slave to suggest, or at any rate to 
assist, in the treacherous actions which followed. 

It is certain that the King of Sebu, who had 
been friendly in appearance to the Spaniards, and 
had obtained their help against his enemies, now made 
up his mind to turn against them. His supposed 
conversion to Christianity meant of course nothing to 
him, and finding that the newcomers weae not, as he had 
imagined, invincible, he took the course which was 
to be expected. In any case Duarte Barbosa, Jo3o 

. _ ■ n ■ 

> Appendix, p. Ixxiii., tnfra. ^ * Appendix, p. bcxvi. infra. 
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Serrilo, Andres de Sto Martim and many others were 
invited to land and receive a present for the King 
of Spain on May ist, 1521. They were surrounded and 
massacred ^as some say poisoned), with the exception 
of the pilot J0S.0 Carvalho (Giovan Carnaiin Pigafetta’s 
narrative) and Espinosa the Alguacil, who escaped and 
got back to the ship. Nothing was heard of Duarte 
Barbosa, but JoSo SerrSo was brought down wounded 
to the beach by the natives, who were apparently 
willing to give* him up on consideration of receiving a 
supply of arms and ammunition. Whether this was so 
or not, Serraft was abandoned by Carvalho, on whom 
the Suspicion rests of having acted thus in order to 
obtain the command. Pigafetta, who had not been 
with the landing party, and was on the ships, is the 
principal authority for this.» Carvalho obtained the 
command but was soon after deposed from it for 
unworthiness. . 

In this way died Duarte Barbosa a few days after 
his great leader. Had he survived he wovgd no 
doubt have left a full account of the whole expedition 
and of the places visited and the races encountered, 
fuller and more accurate than any that exists. 

8. The Second Duarte Barbosa . — A statement made 
in the Fourth Decade of De Barros under the year 
1529 regarding a certain Duarte Barbosa is not easy 
to explain.* Nuno da Cunha the Governor was con- 
ducting certain negotiations with the King of Calicut, 
and his reply, the historian relates, the Nair messengers 
“ had written down in note-books, which Nuno da 


^ Gutllemard, Ltfe of Magellan, p. 365-67 

* This IS the statement alluded to in the Portuguese Editors’ 
introduction as having been “ inadvertently " made by the Abb6 
Barbosa in Qie BebhotHeca Lustiana. Infra, p. 1 . He had, however, the 
authority of De Barros, or rather of the editor of the fourth Decade. 
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Cunha sent to Diogo da Silveira with a message to 
Daarte Barbosa, Escrivio of the Factmy at Cananor, 
tlmt he should go to Diogo da Silveira in order to take 
part in this negotiation with him, as he was well 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
Malabares, and had a good knouiedge of the 
language,” (Dec. IV.^k v, ch. 3, p. 199.) ' 

If this statement can be accepted as correct, we are 
confronted with the fact that eight years «after our 
Duarte Barbosa’s death, and eleven or twelve years 
after he had left India, there was another man of the 
same name, holding the same appointment at Cananor. 
and with the same reputation for a knowledge of the 
the people of Malabar and the Malayalam language. 
This is nearly incredible, and it is more probable 
that the name and qualifications of the former Escriv 3 .o 
found their way by some blunder into the narratives 
used by De Barros. or the compiler of Dec. IV. 
Correa and Castanheda. both of whom knew India 
well do not mention the name Duarte Barbosa in 
connection with these events in 1529. Correa, 
as has been seen, knew Duarte Barbosa and his work, 
and Castanheda who had just arrived in India {t.e. 
in 1528) had already (under the events of 1521) alluded 
to Duarte Barbosa's death in the Philijfpines, so if 
there had been such a coincidence it could hardly have 
escaped the notice of these two historians. 

Another alternative is the still more improbable 
one that the Duarte Barbosa who was brother-in- 
law of Magalh§es and accompanied him on his ex- 
pedition was not our author, but a totally distinct 
person, and that the latter continued to act as escrivSo 
at Cananor long after his namesake's death. J do not 
think that this theory .deserves consideration. In 
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addition to other obvious reasons the close connection 
with Jolo Serrilo, proved by the letter of 1513 above 
quoted, is alone sufficient to show that it is un- 
tenable. The statement of De Barros, or of Lavanha, 
the editor, must therefore in my opihiqp be dismissed 
as obviously incorrect. 

9. The Portuguese and oth^ Versions of this Work . — 
The present work was probably compiled from notes 
made dujing the late years of Barbosa’s Indian career, 
^nd added to during his voyage to Portugal. There is 
no reason for doubting the genuineness of the preface 
prefixed to jRamusio’s ItaUan version of the book. 
It is not the sort of document which Ramusio would 
have invented. There are certainly many alterations 
and additions to the Portuguese text in the Italian 
version, but these appear to be of the nature of marginal 
notes, which have been incorporated in the body of 
the work by cop3dsts, ^nd are not deliberate inventions 
They ate all amplifications of the original statements 
based either on later knowledge, or explanati^tns or 
moral reflections of no great importance. In some cases 
the annotator or cop5dst blunders in his attempts at 
explanation, as in the case of the supposed burning 
down of the city of Vijayanagar by the King when- 
ever he started on an expedition (p. 225, note i). 
Barbosa had stated that the King’s camps were laid 
out in rows of grass huts, like a city ; and when he 
left one of these camps and marched to another it 
was burnt down. The cop5dst transferred this 
remark to the City of Vijayanagar. This and other 
alterations found in Ramusio are also for the most 
part found in the Spanish version translated by Lord 
Stanley„and some slightly altered copy of this version 
must have been used by Rapiusio. He, however, does 
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not give the distances in leagues along the sea-coast 
from one port to another, which are given in the 
Spanish version. These are purely imaginary dis- 
tances, with no relation to reality, and were evidently 
the invention, of someone absolutely unacquainted 
with the facts. For instance, the distance from Diul to 
Patemxy, the first pott reached in the KathiSwir 
peninsula (probably VerSwal), is given as only thirty- 
seven leagues ; that from VerSwal to Majigrol at 
fifteen, and that from Mangrol to Diu .at fifty. The 
actual distances measured directly on the map are 
approximately 250 miles, 40 miles and 55 miles ; 
and the same want of reality holds throughout. 
Another kind of blunder occurs in both these 
versions through a misunderstanding of the Portuguese 
original, as for instance where Barbosa, after relating 
how certain Hindus (evidently Jains) would buy the 
lives of animals from the Muhammadans for large 
sums, or would pay the faqirs to prevent their injuring 
themselves, through which means they were a great 
source of profit to the Muhammadans, adds sarcas- 
tically " Thus they are much esteemed by the Moors.” 
This has been turned into, " So that they are very 
ill-treated by the Moors ” ; the import of the phrase 
being entirely lost. Another instance which may be 
mentioned is in the description given by Barbosa 
of the practice of extending the aperture in the lobe 
of the ear, until it is " large enough for an egg to pass 
through it.” This has been converted into a state- 
ment that the ear-rings were large enough for an egg 
to pass through them. 

In § 60, Barbosa on arriving at the estuary of the 
Tapti river, describes the crossing from Rander on the 
north bank to Surat on the south side of the river. 
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This is converted in the Spanish version (here not 
followed by Ramusio} into the following mis-statement, 
“ Having passed this river of Ravel, at twenty leagues 
to the soifth, is a city called Surat ;it the mouth of 
a river.” Here the Tapti is. made ii!to two rivers 
twenty leagues apart. * ^ 

Ramusio corrects some of the more obvious errors 
of the Spanish version, as will be observed in the 
<^se jusf quoted, and was evidently aware that the 
distances beti^een the ports therein ^iven were of 
no value. 

10. Relation between this Work and the Second Borgian 
Map of 1529. — A comparison of these versions, especi- 
ally the Spanish, with the map of the world drawn up 
by Diego Ribero in 1329 to illustrate the partition of 
the newly discovered regions of the world between 
Spain and Portugal in 1524 shows a very intimate 
connection, and leads 'to the inference that a trans- 
lation of a manuscript of Barbosa’s work was made for 
the use of the Badajoz Junta, and possibly that 
alterations and additions were made at the same 
time This map is preserved at Rome in the Museum 
of the Propaganda. It has been reproduced in 
facsimile by Mr. W. Griggs, having been lent for the 
purpose by Pope Leo XIII, and is generally known 
as the second Borgian map (the part of this map 
relating to Africa is reproduced in Dr. Keltic’s 
Partition of Africa, 1893). The names are all given 
in the Spanish form and the legends are in that 
language. 1 The superscription is as follows ; 

Carta universal en que se contiene todo lo 
que del mundo se ha descubierto fasta agora. 

^_The portion of the map corresponding with Barbosa’s work has 
been repi^uced for this edition. * 
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Hizola Diego Ribero cosmographo de Sii magestad ; 
And de 1529. En Sevilla, 
and below the map as follows ; 

t 

La quai se devide en do& partes confarme A la 
capitalacion que Hizieron los catholicos Reyes de 
espana y elrey Dop Juan de Portogual en Tordes- 
iUas: A no; de i4g4 : 

That is to say: 

"Uxiiversal map in which is captained ever;^- 
thing that has been discovered in the world up 
till now. Made by Diego Ribero, Cosmographer to 
His Majesty, in the year 1529, at Seville. Which 
is divided into two parts in accordance with the 
treaty which the Catholic Kings of Spain and Don 
Juan King of Portugal made at Tordesillas in the 
year 1494.*’ 

At the end of the Spanish MS. of Barcelona from 
which Lord Stanley’s tfanslation was made there is 
an entry there translated as follows (p. 208) : 

” An end was made of transferring this book 
from its original in the Portuguese language, 
translated into Castilian language, in Victoria, 
the Emperor and King of Spain residing there, on 
fhe first day of March of the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four years, by M(art)in 
Cinturion, Ambassador of the Community of 
Genoa, with the interpretation of Diego Ribero, 
Portuguese, Cosmographer of His Majesty, and 
Master of the Sailing Charts.” 

This confirms the inference drawn from internal 
evidence and shows that Ribero, if not the actual 
translator, was responsible for the intei^retation 
of Barbosa’s work into 'Spanish. The close corres- 
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pondence of the part of his map relating to the Coasts 
of the Indian Ocean with this Spanish version, which 
it follows almost uniformly when it disagrees with the 
Portuguese text, is remarkable. 

On these points I may refer to the following notes 
on certain sections of the te^t • 

§ 14, p. a6, n. I. On the name Penda or Pemba. 

§ 16, p. 30, n. I. Brava. 

§ P- 32, n. I. Afum. 

§ 24. p. 38, n. I. Reduplication of Names on the 
Re<^ Sea. 

§ 35 i P* 58, n. 3. Fartaque, where the wrong order 
is common to the Spanish version and Ribero ; 
also the reduplication of Cape Ras-al-hadd. 

§ 30, p, 68, n. 2. Position of Sur. 

§ 41. p. 75 , n- 4 . Nabando. 

§ Do,, p, 76, n. I. Arabian Coast of Persian Gulf. 

§ Do., p. 76, n.*i. Mouth of the Euphrates, and 
North Coast of Persian Gulf. 

§ 42, p. 79, n. I. Kish. 

On the Gujarat coast Ribero omits most of the 
places mentioned by Barbosa, and places Champaner 
in the Kathiawar Peninsula, apparently because 
Barbosa (m all the versions) gives the names of the 
inland towns of Gujarit (including Champaner) and 
then goes back to the coast beginning from the most 
westeriy port of Kathiawar. Along the western coast of 
India, however, he is generally in agreement with the 
Spanish version. His map is at its worst in dealing with 
the coast from Sindh to the Gulf of Cambay. There is 
no trace of Kachh, and he adheres to the ancient 
blundeikof making the Indus flow into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, for which there is no warrant in Barbosa nor indeed 
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in Ptolemy and the Periplus.^ Ribero was probably 
answerable for the purely imaginary distances in 
leagues from port to port given in the Spanish version. 
The meeting known as the Junta de Badajoz was 
assembled in C524 to decide certain questions which 
had arisen in the interpretation of the Treaty of 
Tordesillas of 1494 ov^ng to the great extension of 
discoveries, especially those of the Portuguese east- 
ward, since that date. The expedition of Magalhie^ 
had brought the claims of the Spanish crown (extending 
westward) into competition with those of Portugal 
(extending eastward) and as it became dlear that the 
line of demarcation (180 degrees of longitude distant 
from the line 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands as laid down in the treaty) was close to the 
valuable islands from which spices were obtained in 
great quantities, and which were much coveted by 
both countries, it became important to locate these 
as accurately as possible. In Ribero't. map this 
line is drawn west of the Moluccas (Province de 
Maluco) and is marked by the figure denoting 180® 
being placed on the Equatorial line, that is, it was 180® 
east or west of the point where the meridian laid down 
by the treaty of Tordesillas crossed the Equator, 
which on Ribero’s map coincides with the point where 
the Equator intersects the coast of Brazil. This 
corresponds with the meridian 50® west of Greenwich, 
and the i8oth meridian therefore is the 130th of 
modern maps. This meridian runs cast and not 
west of the Molucca group, leaving these islands with 


^ Pietro della Valle alludes to this error as persisting at his tune. 
He says “ In almost all the Mapps which I have seen the R. Indus is 
always desenbed falhng into the Sea in the inmost recesses of the 
Gulph of Cambaia ; which is a gnevous etior " (H.S. Ed. by E. Grey, 
I, p. 63). 
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Gilolo on the Portuguese side of the line, and the 
same may be said of the Philippine group, which 
according to Ribero lay east of the line of demarcation. 

It is evident therefore that this was a burning subject 
at the time, and Diego Ribero, although a Portuguese, 
was cosmographer to Charles V, and was appointed one 
of the Spanish assessors. Ttie celebrated explorer 
Sebastian Cabot was also an assessor. The possession of 
the Moluccas was the principal subject of dispute. The 
l^ortuguese rested their claim on priority of discovery, 
while the Emperor urged the modern doctrine that dis- 
covery without occupation would give no title. The 
Spanis h relied upon actual possession. They had reached 
Tidor, one of the Moluccas, after the death of Magalhaes, 
while the Portuguese established themselves on the 
neighbouring island of Ternate. There was constant 
fighting until 1528, when the Spanish force surrendered. 
Next year the Spanish Crown gave up its claims to 
Portugal in consideration of a sum of 350,000 ducats. 
Another expedition was however sent out later on, 
which also surrendered in 1545. The whole subject 
of the Treaty of Tordesillas of 1494 and of the Junta 
of Badajoz is fully dealt with in Dr. S. W. Dawson’s 
paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 
"Vol. "V, 1^99, pp. 467-536, entitled “ The Line of 
Demarcation of. Pope Alexander VI in a.d. 1493 and 
that of the Treaty of Tordesillas in a. d. 1494.” See also 
“Alexander VI and the Demarcation 1493-1496,” 
by H. Vander Linden, American Historical Review, 
Oct., 1916. The making of the Spanish version of 
Barbosa’s work and of Diego Ribero’ s map were 
evidently intended to serve the purposes of the 
Spanish. Government in this controversy. 

The distances and directions, entered in the Spanish 
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version only, seem to bear out tbis contention. This 
account says that the Isles of Bandan (probably Buton 
to the South of Celebes) are fifteen leagues north- 
north-west of Timor, and from these to tbe Dandon 
Isles (Isles of <A.ndon or Andam, see § X19) (which are 
called Ambon in Ramusio, and no doubt are the Ceram 
group, especially Amboy na), the distance is given as 
100 leagues to the north-east, the Moluccas again 
(§ 120) being a further twenty-five leagues to the 
north-east, a computation which woidd make the 
Moluccas much further east of the Meridian of Timor 
than they are in reality. 

11. Value of Barbosa’s Work. — The value of 
Barbosa’s work at the present dav is jmncipally 

g eographical^ and pfhtingra phiral. S ome of his 

historical references are of considerable import- 
tance, but, as be has distinctly stated himself, his 
object was not to write a history, but to describe the 
people and the country and its products. (See § 73, 
after his account of the taking of Goa, where he dis- 
claims any int ention of writ ing a chronicle.) In these 
respects he stands almost alwe in hiS period, and his 
accounts are extremely accurate in many respects, 
and show great powers of observation. This applies 
more especially to the South of India, where his long 
residence and his knowledge of one .at least of the 
languages (MalaySlam) gave him an understanding of 
the people, of which we find few traces among the 
writers of that period. 

12. His Account of the Hindus of Southern and Western 
I ndia. — This is most fully displayed in his account of the 
Southern Hindu capital, Vijayanagar, now only known 
by its ruins, and of the Malabar kingdom ol which 
Calicut was the most important town. His account 
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of the BrAhmans and LingSyats of the first and of the 
Nairs of the second are fuller and more accurate than 
any we have received from other travellers, and his 
descriptions, evidently from personal observation, 
of the Satt, hook-swinging and other ceremonies 
are of the greatest value to the anthropologist. He 
gives also very valuable acAunts of the Rajputs 
and Jains of Gujarat, and of the mixed Muhammadan 
Qopulatien of that country and the neighbouring 
kingdoms of ‘the Deccan. His description of the 
strange Perso-Arab mercantile community of the 
barren Isle df Ormuz, where the solid Portuguese fort 
still stands on the deserted rocks as a witness to their 
hundred years’ rule, is also full of interest. In his 
accounts of the natural products of the East his only 
rival is the learned and accurate Garcia de Orta, 
who wrote more than forty years afterwards, and whose 
work has been translated by Sir Clements Markham. In 
one case, although he does not mention his name, Garcia 
de Orta quotes from Barbosa, that is in his account 
of certain poisons used by the Delhi Jogis, which 
he ascribes to ” a chronicle of the kings of Portugal ” 
which he had seen (pp. 233-4, n. 2). A comparison 
may also be made between his accounts of the unicorn 
horn and Tiezoar stone which were used as remedies 
against poison, .and also of the Alaqueca or carnelian 
used to staunch blood, with those which Barbosa 
had given before (§ 56, § 58, § 86). It is not probable 
that he had an opportunity in India of consulting 
the first edition of Ramusio's collection, but it is 
evident from Correa’s observations quoted above that 
Barbosa's work must have circulated in manu- 
script. • There is every probability that Nuniz borrowed 
from it his account of the Satt ceremony (p. 213, n. 1). 
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Both accounts relate to Vijayanagar and the incidents 
correspond very closely and follow in the same order. 
He also alludes to the burial of the widow with the 
husband in a certain sect (evidently the LingSyats), 
for which the»only other authority is Barbosa’s work. 
Nuniz wrote about 1536 or 1537 according to Mr. 
Sewell {A For.gotten E%ipire, Preface, p. v) ; that is 
about twenty years after Barbosa. 

13. Varioti'i Topia . — Among the many topics dealt 
with the following may be noted as of special interest. 

Africa, 

(а) The description (no doubt mainly from hearsay) 
of the Kingdom of Benametapa, afterwards know’n 
as Monomatapa, and of its capital and inhabitants. 
The latter were evidently a branch of the great Bantu 
family. Their dances are vividly described, and it 
is impossible not to believe fhat this description 
is from personal observation (§ 5 and § 6), 

(б) The use (p. 27, n. i) of the word Cairo (coir) for 
the cocoanut fibre used in sewing the planks together, 
probably the earliest instance of the use of this word, 
which Barbosa no doubt had learnt from his knowledge 
of Malayalam. The Roteiro (Ed. 1838, p. 28) employs 
the w'ord tamifa in the same connection. 

(c) The account of the operation performed on 
female children among the Hamitic-Semitic tribes on 
the south-west coast of the Red Sea. Barbosa’s 
mention is undoubtedly the earliest known, and the 
practice is still universal (p. 39, n. I). 

(d) The account of Abyssinia and its people, and 
more especially their cu.stom.s as to the threefold 
baptism by blood, fire and water, and as to branding 
on the face, and the religious procession in honour 
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of the Virgin (or of St. Bartholemew) in the month of 
August. His testimony to the wealth of the country 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century is remarkable. 

(e) The lucid description of the manner in which the 
Muhammadan trade with India and the»Far East was 
carried on, and how the Portuguese succeeded in 
stopping it, or at any rate in 'diverting a great part 
of it to the Cape of Good Hope route (p. 44 n l) and 
thereby striking the first blow against the extension 
o? Turkish power in Europe. This was in fact not 
only a trade war but a continuation of the crusade 
against the Muhammadan invasion of Europe of which 
the Turks had now become the protagonists. 

Arabia. 

(a) Aden was one of the keys to the control of the 
Red Sea trade, and Dom Manoel I urged his officers 
to get possession of it. Alboqueique’s heroic failure 
to storm it with very inadequate means is related by 
Barbosa in the earliest account extant ; and one 
written no doubt within two or three years of the event. 
His account of the trade which centred at this point 
is written from personal knowledge. Its ramifications 
embraced East Africa and the Arabian coast, the 
Persian GuW, the stream of trade which came down 
the Indus to Daybal, Gujarat, the Deccan and 
Malabar, and beyond that Bengal with its muslins and 
Malacca where the trade with the spice-islands centred. 
This trade all flowed up the Red Sea and found its 
way by caravans to Alexandria, then in the hands of 
the Mamluk Sultans, but destined in a few years to 
fall into the hands of the Turks, who already held 
Aleppo, .the entrepot of the Persian Gulf Trade. 
Portugal cqjuld not absolutely stop this trade as she 
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did that of the Persian Gulf by her poss^ion of 
Hurmuz, but she was able to check and restrict it 
to such an extent that it gradually dwindled away, 
and the Turks lost one of their principal^ sources of 
revenue (§ 34* and notes). 

(b) The trade of the south-east coast of Arabia. 
The principal trade fif>m this coast is well described 
by Barbosa. Horses and incense were its staples. 
He emphasises the superiority of its horses» to those 
from the Persian Gulf, a superiority still recognised 
in India. They were in great demand for war purposes 
among the Muhammadan States of ■ the Deccan 
and the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar, and when 
the Portuguese had obtained the control over both 
sources of supply they were able to meike their own 
terms with these powers (§ 37, § 38. and notes). 
The trade in incense as well as in horses centred in 
Esh-Shihr and Dhof&r, where, it has existed from 
the earliest ages. 


Persia. 

(a) The description of Hurmuz and its trade in § 45 
is even more complete than that of Aden and is evi- 
dently derived from personal observation, which is 
clearly lacking in the confused account of ihe Persian 
Gulf inside the Straits of Hurmuz. a confusion made 
still worse in Ramusio and in the Spanish version. 

(b) The lack of persona! knowledge is also a draw- 
back to Barbosa’s accounts of the newly founded 
Persian Kingdom of the Safavis (§ 43), but it is 
valuable as the earliest account written by a European 
of the rise of the Shi'a creed, and its attainment o 1 
power in Persia under Isma'Il Shah. The story & 
his rise was no doubt learnt from Hurmi)^ and fron 
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the Indian Muhammadans, among whom he had many 
followers who carried on an active propaganda. The 
principal of these was Yusuf 'Adil Shah the founder 
of the 'Adilshahi dynasty of Bijapur, who was himself 
a member of one of the Shi'a Turki tribes of Nca-thern 
Persia, Isma '9 Shah’s earliest supporters. The Sunni 
Turks on the other hand were the allies of the powerful 
Gujarat kingdom, as were the Sultans of Egypt before 
tjiem, and this combination provided the most power- 
ful enemy the Portuguese had to contend with. Hence 
Albo^uerque's anxiety to form an alliance with Persia 
against Turkey, in which project he would probably have 
succeeded but for his untimely death. His incompetent 
successor abandoned all attempts to carry out this 
design. 


India. 

(«) The first region jn India (proceeding from north 
to south) of which Barbosa shows actual knowledge 
derived from observation is the kingdom of Gujarat/ 
In §47 he deals mainl}' with the people and its 
divisions. The Muhammadans here as elsewhere are 
called Moors [Mouros) and the Hindus like other 
pagans are called Gentios. This word I have through- 
out rendered by " heariien, ” as the literal trans- 
lation " Gentile ” has never borne this meaning in 
English, while " Gentoo,” the English form derived 
from Gentio, is no longer in use, and even in the eigh- 
teenth century was limited in its meaning to some of 
the lower castes in Southern India. In GujarSt 
the Hindus he describes are Rajputs, Banyans (who^ 
seem to have belonged mainly to the Jain creed) 
and Brahmans ; all of whom are described with 
accuracy a^far as was possible at that time. Their 
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customs and modes of dressing are faithfully 
recorded. 

His descriptions of the Muhammadan population 
are equally faithful. The rulers of the kingdoms which 
had arisen from the Ddhi Saltanat were of various 
origins. Some of them ]«rere descended from Hindu 
converts, and others *from Muhammadan invaders. 
There was also a large immigrant population of Muham- 
madan adventurers from Turkey, Persia and Arabia 
and among them were many of the “ Mamiuk ” class, 
captives from the races subdued or raided by the 
Muhammadans, some of them Europeans. ^ Thus 
Malik Ayyiz the able Warir of the King of GujarSt 
was, according to De Barros, a Russian who had been 
captured by the Turks in his youth and finally was 
sold to the king of Gujarit. Yusuf ‘Adil Shah was a 
Shi'a from Persia, belonging to one of the Turki tribes 
of Gllan. Every ruler depended to a great extent 
on troops of this class, who, owing to their having no 
local connections, were more faithful than those of 
local origin, and there was great rivalry between the 
two classes. This large infusion of Western blood 
explains the fair complexion which Barbosa notes 
among the Muhammadan population of Gujar&t and 
the Deccan. It also throws some light on the ease 
with which the Turkish and Egyptian fleets kept up 
their communications with the Indian States, and 
shows, too, in some cases how the Portuguese were 
easily able to find interpreters in these regions. Cas- 
tanheda tells us, for instance, that the fleet of the 
Sultan of Egypt in 1515 contained a thousand Mogav- 
eres (for which no doubt we must read Mttghrabis 
or " westerners ”) from Tunez and Grada (Tunis and 
Granada) who spoke Spanish (II, p. ix)|| Refugees 
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from Spain were at this time helping to man the fleets 
of the corsairs who were beginning to ravage the 
Mediterranean. At this period Curtogali had his 
headquartess at Bizerta and the Mughrabfs from that 
harbour* could easily find their way to ^ypt and the 
Red Sea. Renegades of all sqrts were freely employed 
by the Turks and Egyptians,* and few of the sea 
Commanders were of Turkish origin. In the Red Sea 
Mir Husain who commanded the Egyptian fleet, 
and took part in the fights at ChSul and Diu in 
1507 and 1509, was, according to De Barros, a Kurd 
by race. • 

All Muhammadans without exception are called 
by Barbosa, as by other Portuguese writers, Mouros 
or Moors, the name of their nearest Moslem neighbours 
being extended to all other followers of IslSm. In 
the same way " Turks ” in England stood for the 
creed rather than the race, as in the “ Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics ” of our prayer-book. But the 
various races are well discriminated. He speaks of 
the Musalmans of " the Kingdom of Cambaya ” as 
Turks, Mamalukes, Arabs, Persians, Cora9ones and 
Targimoes, the last two terms alluding to the Khuras- 
5 nis or natives of the Khurasan kingdom of which 
Herat was fhe capital (a much more extensive region 
than the modern province of Khurasan), and the 
Turkomans of the Khanats further north. He also 
points out that among them several languages were 
spoken, mentioning Arabic, Turkish and Gujarati, 
to which Persian should no doubt have been added, 
in these pages too the legend of the poison-eating 
^ing of Cambay, which afterwards obtained such 
|i wide circulation, makes its first appearance (§ 48). 
ilere also i» a full description of the civilised and 
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luxorioits Muhammadan trading toum of Randdr 
(Reynel, § 59), afterwards ruthlessly destroyed by the 
Portuguese. These people seem to have been derived 
from the early Muhammadan settlors of mixed race on 
the west coast of India known as N a vSyats. Their trad- 
ing instincts they owed |io doubt to Arab blood, and 
Barbosa gives an attractive description of their rooms, 
the walls of which were covered with rare porcelain 
from China, an early instance of a modern mania. 

After passing the Kingdom of GujarSt, Barbosa 
deals with the seaports of the Bahman! Kingdom of 
the Deccan, which he calls the Reino Daquem or 
D’aquem, a common Portuguese corruption, meaning 
“ the Hither Kingdom.” Approaching it as they did 
from the south, they no doubt imagined that it bore 
this name to distinguish it from another kingdom 
further on, probably Gujarat. This kingdom still 
existed in name, but the power had passed into the 
hands of the great vassals. The Niz5mu’l-Mulk 
founder of the Niz£msh3.hi dynasty possessed a very 
short piece of coast, in which the important seaport 
of ChSul was included, and south of this the greater 
part of the Konkan coast was held by Yusuf 'Adil 
Shah, known to the Portuguese as the Idalcfo from 
his former title ‘Adil Khan and also as fhe Sabayo, a 
name which is discussed on p. 172, i). i. Barbosa ^es 
a good deal of information about this state, and j|^in 
lays stress on the point that the Musalmans were to a 
great extent " white men,” and were immigrants into 
India (p. 175, n. i). He also shows clearly how all 
power had passed away from the BahmanI kings 
/p. 179, n. i). He describes fully the armament and 
manger of fighting of the Deccan armies. His account 
of the taking of Goa by Alboquerque inoi5io, appar- 
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eotly the second and finally successful attack, must 
have been written within a very few years of the event. 

After describing in considerable detail the Hindu 
Kingdom olVijayanagar, which, like, other Portuguese 
writers of the time, he calls Narsinga, h& 'passes on to 
the Malabar coast, his very full account of which will be 
dealt with in the second volume.’as well as his chapters 
regarding the east coast of India, Further India and 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

14 The Text . — The MS. from which the Portuguese 
editors printed the Book of Duarte Barbosa was, as 
they have stated, not a good one. It is not in the 
author’s handwriting, and contains many mistakes. 
Of these some were corrected by the editors and 
others will be found in the notes to the present 
volume, where certain corrections are adopted, some 
of which are obvious, such as rega for regra (§44, p. 89, 
n. 3) or fedea for sedea (§ 64, p. 156, n. 2). 

There are also corruptions in proper names such a*; 
Bevamajambu for Tana-Mayambu (§ 63) which admit 
of no doubt, while others are not easy to explain, for in- 
stance Patemxy and Barbasy {§51 and § 55), Guogarim 
for Goga (§ 54), Majandur or Mayandur for Bandor (§ yq ) . 
As a rule, however, proper names are faithfully rendered, 
and the Portuguese versions stand closer to the originals 
than many foundjn more modern travellers. Charaman- 
del, for instance, is much better than the Coromandel 
of modern maps which has transposed the palatal 
of Cholo-mandalam into a guttural. The omi.ssion 
of the cedilla common in early writers of Portuguese 
is responsible for many mistakes,i as where the term 
for KhurasSius is given as Coracones instead of 

Coragones, and is further converted by Ramusio 

. — -■ - - *- 

^ See p. 193, n. i,*under Bra^alor. 
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into Coracani Such errors often become stereotyped 
in later literature. The Introduction of the Portuguese 
editors, here translated, gives full information as to 
the nature of the MS. and their treatment of it, which 
appears to have been judicious. As there is no other 
MS. of the PortiTgues^ text available than that of 
which they made use,* I have thought it well to adhere 
to their plan of inserting the passa'ges borrowed from 
Ramusio, and indicating them by enclosure in square 
brackets (not by italics as was done in the Portuguese 
edition), and to these I have added other passages, 
overlooked by them, and some from the Spanish 
version, which, however, in most cases, agrees with 
Ramusio Passages found in the Portuguese and not 
in Ramusio are similarly shown by inverted commas 
In translating I have endeavoured to preserve the 
character of the simple and staightforward Portuguese 
of the early sixteenth century, and this entails the 
use of certain English words and phra&es of the same 
period, although I have not attempted an actual 
reproduction of Tudor English The title Capttam 
Mor I have rendered throughout by " Captain-in- 
Chief ’ Mouro by “ Moor and Gentto by " heathen 
as above stated Some doubtful points are discussed 
in the notes For convenience of reference I have 
supplied numbers to the sections 

15 The Notes — In annotating I have endeavoured to 
elucidate the subject as fully as possible The enormous 
amount of research which has been carried out in sub- 
jects bearing on the geography, history, archaeologi, 
ethnology and philology of the East during the past 
half-century has rendered this task easy in comparison 
with what it was when Lord Stanley’s translation of 
this work from the Spanish version was published 
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in 1866 under the title of The Coasts of East Africa 
and Malabar. To name only a few of the principal 
works in English it is necessary only to mention the 
masterly works of Sir H. Yule, The Book of Sir Marco 
Polo, Cathay and the Way Thither, and Hobson- Jobson 
(in which he collaborated with,Mr. A. Burnell) and the 
later editions of these books by M. Cordier and Mr. 
W. Crooke ; the numerous excellent editions of Indian 
travels by* Sir Richard Temple, of which the latest. 
The Journal of Peter Mtindy, is of first-class import- 
ance; Mr. W. Crooke's edition of Fryer’s Travels and 
his Things Indian ; Mr. Thurston's Ethnographic Notes 
from South India, and the many excellent Glossaries 
of Castes and Tribes issued by the Local Indian 
Governments, viz., Bengal by Sir H. Risley ; The 
United Provinces, by Mr. W. Crooke ; Madras, by Mr. 
Thurston; The Central Provinces, by Mr. Russell; and 
The Punjab, by Mr. H. A. Rose ; the publications of 
the Archaeological Survey of India ; the investigations 
into the earlier history of India by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, 
in which he has put into a tangible form the results of the 
researches of numerous Oriental scholars; Sir George 
Grierson’s comprehensive Survey of The Languages 
of India, still in course of publication ; Sir George 
Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of India : 
these are but a few of the encyclopaedic works bearing 
on India alone. The historical works dealing with all 
the countries included in this book are too numerous 
even to be detailed here, but Mr. S. Whiteway’ s works 
bearing on the history of Portugal in the East cannot 
be omitted, viz.. The Rise of Portuguese Power in India 
and The Portuguese in Abyssinia and the Red Sea. 
Several works issued by the Hakluyt Society are in- 
cluded among those mentioned, and in addition to 
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these the Rev. G. P. Badger’s edition of Vurthema's 
Travels and his History of the ImAtns and Sayyiis 
of ‘ Oman, Messrs Sinclair and Ferguson’s Travels of 
Pedro Taxeira, Messrs Bumdl and Tide’s •I,*«seAoA?»’s 
Travels and Mr, A. Gray’s Pyrard De Laval should 
be especially mentioned. For the history of South 
India Mr R. Sewell’s work on the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom, A Forgotten Empire, in which are induded 
translations of the narratives of two Portuguese visitors 
Paes and Nuniz, is of great value. 

For the East African Coast the history of Mr. Theal 
is indispensable, and Mr. Hogarth’s Penetration of 
Arabia gives an extemely useful account of the work 
done by explorers, ancient and modern, on the coast 
of that country. In this connection Mr. Scholl’s 
excellent edition of the Periplus should not be omitted, 
and for the Persian Gulf the historical and geographi- 
cal work of Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes(whose personal 
work in that region during the present war is well 
known) is a mine of information. Mr Guy Le 
Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate and Marquart’s 
Eransahr, as well as Barbier de Meynard’s earlier 
edition of the Geography of Persia from" Y &kut's 
encyclopaedic work are all of great value for the study 
of mediasval conditions. 

The Portuguese were fortunate in their historians 
during the sixteenth century, and the works of JoSo 
de Barros, Caspar Correa, Dami&o de Goes and F. L. 
de Castanheda are unequalled among the works of that 
period. De Barros is the classical authority on the 
subject, and his full and comprehensive survey will 
always retain its value as a philosophical history con- 
taining the fullest summary of the geographical facts 
possible at the time, and also as a fine example of 
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Utw’ary style. Correa and Castanheda are to lued 

rather for their accurate accounts of events which 
came under their personal observation, as they were 
acquainted with India. Two other writers, not strictly 
historical, should be classed with these, historians as 
supplementary to them, one of them, Garcia de Orta, 
dealing with the plants and dfrugs of the East, and the 
other, our Duarte Barbosa, dealing in the present work 
with the places and races. 

* The works of none of the great historians have been 
translated in full into English, and good editions of 
their works are much to be desired. Extracts from 
Correa’s Lendas da India were translated for the 
Hakluyt Society by Lord Stanley under the title of 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, and part of Castan- 
heda’s History of Portugal was embodied in Osorio’s 
History of Portugal in Latin, and thence translated 
into French by Simon Goulart in 1587 with additional 
chapters taken direct from Castanheda and De Goes. 
An English translation direct from Osorio’s Latin by 
J. Gibbs was published in 1752. The whole Portu- 
guese text of Castanheda was first published in Lisbon 
in 1833? Garcia de Orta has been fortunate in finding 
a modern translator and editor in Sir Clements 
Markham. Of the present work the translation by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, made from the Spanish MS. pre- 
served at Barcelona alluded to above, was published by 
the Hakluyt Society in 1865 under the title of The Coasts 
of East Africa and MalaharA Lord Stanley considered 
the Spanish MS. preferable to the Portuguese text 
which had been published in 1813 by the Lisbon 
Academy of Sciences. I have given above reasons 

^ Lord Stanley’s notes when inserted in this edition are enclosed in 
square brackets. 
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for disagreeing with this opinion. It has been con- 
sidered desirable by the Society that a new trans- 
lation should be made from the Portuguese original, 
which is now issued under the title of The Book of 
Duarte Barbosa. This was the title used by the Portu- 
guese editors of 1813, and also by Ramusio in his 
Italian version of the work through which it was first 
made known to the European public. The title of 
Coasts of East Africa and Malabar is evidently un- 

r 

suited to a work which deals with the coasts of East 
Africa, Arabia. Persia, India, Burma, Siam, Malacca 
and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago as far as 
they were known. 

In conclusion it remains for me to acknowledge 
gratefully the help I have received in elucidating 
certain points from Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
Mr. W. W. Smart, I.C.S., Mr. B. Glanvil Corney, I.S.O., 
Mr. W. Foster, of the India Office, Mr. R. W. Frazer, 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, of the India Office Library, and 
Major A. Ivens-Ferraz, of the Portuguese Army. 


M. Long WORTH Damks. 
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Account of the Events following the Mutiny 
AGAINST MagalhAes, FROM De Barros, Dec. Ill, 
8, f. 149 b, Ed. 1563. 

" Fernam de Magalhaes wishing to learn what 
had been, done by it (viz. by the ship S. A ntonio 
commanded by Alvaro de Mesquital told the 
astrologer Andres de Sam Martem to make a 
prognostication, who replied that he found that 
the ship had returned to Castille and that the 
Captain was a prisoner. And although Fernam 
de Magalhaes did not attach much credit to this, 
yet so it was, for the pilot with the consent of all 
the crew returned to Spain, and the Captain 
Alvaro de Mesquita, who opposed this, was wounded 
and imprisoned : and they came to where the 
disgraced men J oam de Cartagena and the priest 
had been put ashore, and arrived in Castille eight 
months after leaving Fernam de MagalhSes. And 
when he found himself short of that ship, and a*' 
Alvaro de Mesquita and several Portuguese had 
gone with it, and he was left without any other 
support than that of Duarte Barbosa and a few 
others from whom he expected help, for all the 
rest of the Castilian crews were alienated from 
him. . . And as one of his orders was to keep 

Duarte Barbosa as Captain of the Ship on which 
the astrologer A. de Sam Jllartim was ; who entered 
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tlus order in a book, and beneath it his reply, 
so as to give his own justification for all time, 
and as this book with some of his papers (on 
account of his death in those parts of Maluco) 
came into our possession, and we now have them 
as we shall say further on.i it did not seem to be 
outside the province of this history to set down 
here the substance of this order and of the reply 
thereto of Andres de Sam Martim in qrder that 
the condition in which they were travelling maV 
be made clear, not by us but by their own words. 

And as it is in our language, 

these are the actual words and phrases of the 
writing without change of a letter ; 

' I Fernam de Magalh3.es. Knight 
of the order of Santiigo, and Captain-General 
of this fleet which His Majesty has sent out for 
the discovery of spices, etc. : make known to you 
Duarte Barbosa, Captain of the ship Victoria, 
and to the pilots, masters and boatswains 
thereof, as I have perceived that you all hold it a 
grave matter that I have determined to go forward, 
as you consider that the time is too short to carry 
out the voyage on which we are sailing, and as I 
am not a man to slight the aspect or the opinions 
of anyone, all ray affairs having been carried out 
openly* and in the presence of all without any 
offence having been taken thereat by any; also 
by reason of what came to pass at the Port of 
Sam Juliam with regard to the death of Luis de 
Mendon 9 a and Caspar de Quexada, and the 
setting ashore of Joam de Cartagena and Pero 
Sanchez de Reina, clerk ; and whereas you» 

* No further mention of this subject by De Banos hat been traced. 
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through fear, neglect to tell me and counsel me 
regarding that which is in your opinion beneficial 
to His Majesty’s service and the welfare and 
safety of this His fleet, wherein you do wrong to 
the service of the Emperour King 6ur Lord, and 
act contrary to the oatt you have taken to me ; 
Wherefore I now command you on behalf of the 
said Lord, and on my own behalf I beg and entreat 
you,* that on all matters relating to our journey 
forwards or of our return you give me your opinions 
in writing, each one for himself ; stating therein 
the reaSbns why we should go forward or turn 
back, and not neglecting to speak the truth out 
of regard for any matter whatsoever. With 
which reasons and opinions, I will also set down 
my own, and my decision as to the conclusion 
which we must come to. 

‘ Done in All Saints’ Channel over against the 
River of the Island, on Wednesday the 21st day 
of November, in fifty-three degrees (of latitude), 
in the year 1520.’ ” 

This is followed by the adverse opinion of Andres 
de Sam Martim, which is given in detail. The historian 
then adds : 

" Fernam de Magalh§es having received this 
and other opinions, as his intention was not to 
turn back for any cause whatsoever, and he had 
paid this compliment as he perceived that the 
crews were not satisfied with him, but terrified 
by the punishment he had inflicted, wherefore to 
put himself in the right he made a long reply 
in which he included detailed arguments to the 
purport that they should go forward.” 
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No mention is made of the opinion recorded by 
Duarte Barbosa, but there can be no doubt that he 
supported Magalhies. 

In the following chapter De Barros relates briefly 
the death of MagalhHes and the astrologer in the Isle 
of Subo and that of Duarte Barbosa and J0S.0 Serrao. 
Pigafettai says that after the death of Magalhies 

" Two Governors were elected by the crews of 
the ships, to wit Odoardo Barbosa, a Portuguese* 
a relation of the Captain-General, and Giovan 
Serrano. Our interpreter named Henrico had 
been slightly wounded, and therefore had not 
disembarked, as was his usual custom, to do what 
was necessary. Wherefore Odoardo Barbosa 
summoned him and told him that now his master 
the Captain was dead, but that he, being a slave, 
was not made free thereby, and that he intended 
on arriving in Spain to make him over as a slave 
to Donna Beatrice, wife of the Captain-General ; 
and he threatened him with harsh words that if 
he did not go ashore he would have him flogged. 
The slave rose from his bed and showed that he 
did not care for the words of the said Odoardo. 
He went ashore, and betook himself secretly to 
the Christian King of Zubut, to whom he said that 
the Spaniards intended to depart in a few days, 
and that if he would follow his advice he would 
gain possession of their ships and all the goods in 
them. And thus they made a treacherous plot.” 

The whole story is summed up by Dr. Guillemard 
in his At'/e of Magellan. 


> Ramusio,*!, 361 b. 





INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITORS 

OF THE ^First Edition of the Portuguese Text 
Printed in 1813, published by the Academia Real 
DAS ScIENCIAS in THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE Colecg&O 
de Noiicias dqs Nagbes VUramarinas under the Title 
Livro de Duarte Barbosa. 



^MONG our ancient historians of India, 
Duarte Barbosa has always been held 
worthy of a distinct place, for as he 
lived at the end of the fifteenth and the 
early part of the sixteenth centuries, his period included 
almost all our discoveries ; he travelled with the spirit 
of investigation through all those new regions, and 
described the principal towns and seaports starting 
from the Cape of S. Sebastiao near the Cape of Good 
Hope as far as the utmost limits then known, that is 
the country of .the Lequios. The vastness of this 
undertaking, especially at a time when he had scarcely 
any assistants to help him, the truthfulness of the 
author, the light which this work throws on geography, 
trade and navigation, led to its appearance some years 
later in the Italian version of Ramusio in the first 
vohime of his Navigations ; and although this version 
was made from a manuscript carelessly written in 
many places, as the translator himself notes, it was 
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yet much valued by students and treated as a classic 
in these matters, especially as it was supposed that 
the original, from which it was made, was lost. For 
these reasons we held it necessary to enrich our collec- 
tion with this book ; we had in fact already determined 
to translate it from the Jtalian; when we recollected 
having seen in an ancient MS. codex in our possession 
a small work very like it, and on comparing one with 
the other we had the satisfaction of discovering the 
original text of Duarte Barbosa, which had until then 
escaped our recognition, as it lacked the Author’s 
name and the Preface which accompaifles the Italian 
translation. As this treatise adds one historian more 
to Portuguese literature, who has been but little known 
from early times, it is incumbent on us to describe 
more minutely the manuscript which we have used, 
and also to set forth what information wo have been 
able to obtain as to its author. 

After the first pages, which contain matters of little 
interest, as they are already well known, there is 
a letter from Lopo Vaz de Sampaio to the King Dorn 
Joao III which differs considerably from that printed 
by Couto.i This is followed by a diary of the journey 
of the Viceroy, D. Constantino, and some letters from 
the Governors of India at that period ; and at the end 

of this is a declaration in form of a. letter, running as 
follows : — 


This^ok belongs to Lizuarte de Aureo who had it made 
?Welr her first voyag^ which 

wherSn ^ assembled 

.Constantmo, brother of the Duke of Braeanca 

TsLuL *he same ship saUed D^So 

Canm^ of the Indian Treasuiv 

^Couto. 1 y, Liv. 6. Cap. 7. — 
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After this title comes another short account of 
3. Constantino’s voyage, and immediately after this 
ollows the Book of Duarte Barbosa, which occupies 
nost of the written portion of the volume ; I say 
he “ written portion ” as almost all the ' remainder 
:onsists of paintings of the governors of India up till 
hat time, and of the various fleets sent to those 
vaters since that of Vasco da Gama. 

^ Putting aside whatever has no bearing on our 
.ubject, and speaking only of Duarte Barbosa's work, 
t is obvious that it was written by two different hands, 
rom which la considerable diversity in the spelling 
Lrises, and even the accuracy of the copy is affected. 
This is more faithful in the middle than in the portions 
vhich precede and follow it. Independently of this 
he mere fact that the MS. was not an autograph 
nade it desirable to obtain another MS. for collation 
vith it, but our efforts in this direction were in vain, 
Lnd we were obliged to make use of Ramusio’s trans- 
ation for this purpose. On making the collation we 
net with numerous points of difference, as to which 
lur readers must be warned. The first of these arises 
lot only from the different idioms of Italian and 
Portuguese, but also from the freedom of the trans- 
ator in abbreviating or paraphrasing certain sentences. 
?his is of little importance in many cases, to which it 
3 not necessary to draw attention, and the same may 
>e said of certain transpositions which do not affect 
he meaning. These we shall not notice, as it would 
>e both tedious and useless. 

This is not the case, however, with the passages 
ound in excess, whether in the original or in the 
talian translation, both of which we have considered it 
ecessary to note ; those in the translation because. 
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the MS. not being in the author’s handwriting, the 
scribe may have omitted them through carelessness. 
It is therefore desirable that they should appear in 
their respective places, but. in printing them there, 
we should be lacking in accuracy if they were not 
perceptible at first sight : the extra passages taken 
from Ramusio are therefore printed in their proper 
places, but in italic.®.* We have also noted the passages 
found only in the Portuguese MS., placing theA betwe^ 
inverted commas partly for the reason given above, 
and partly because, as we shall see immediately, it 
is doubtful whether some of these pass&ges were not 
additions made afterwards to Duarte Barbosa’s 
work. 

With these exceptions this edition is a faithful re- 
production of the MS.» which we had the honour of 
la5ring before the Royal Academy of Sciences in its 
session of the 29th of July of the present year [1812!. 

We have already given what information seemed 
necessary for this edition. It remains to state what 
we have been able to ascertain regarding Duarte 
Barbosa. He was born in Lisbon in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. His father was Diogo Barbosa, 
Knight of the Order of Santiago,* and Private Grandee 
of D. Alvaro de Bragan^a ; having travelled to India 

in a ship belonging to that Prince in the year 1501 
« » % 

I In the present version these passages are placed between square 
brackets — Ed. 

> In order to secure uniformity ui spellmg we found it necessary to 
change certain letters , we also considered that all proper names of 
countries, nvers, etc , should commence with capital letters. When- 
ever we found in the MS. any passage in which the text was clearly 
corrupt, we have emended it, giving the original in a note, and when we 
have supplied a missing word or words from the same translation 
[t e , Kamusio's] we have, as in other case, printed them in italics. 

* Vide Barros, Dec. IIT, Liv. 5, Cap, 8, and the Htstona Geneal 
da Casa Real, Tom. x. p. 37. < 
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in Joio de Nova's fleet.* He had given proois of his 
ability and faithfulness not only in this negotiation^ 
but had already given himself up entirely to the 
service of his illustrious patron, accoiftpanying him 
during his disgrace throughout his' residence in Spain, 
and taking part in the prosperous or fatal events 
through which he passed during his life* until the year 
1504 when he was present at his death in Toledo. After 
this occurrence he resolved to settle with his family in 
the city of Seville where the Catholic sovereigns [i.e. 
Ferdinand and Isabella] at that time held their Court. 

While this the father’s life the son followed 
in his footsteps in the Indian career, the school of all 
the young men of the time. We do not know the dates 
of his departure and return, but it is certain that his 
stay in those latitudes could not have been short in 
view of the thorough knowledge he shows of them, 
and also that in the year 1518* he had already left for 
Seville to join his father, after passing some time in 
Lisbon, " moved thereto ” as Ramusio says " by 
certain discontents,”* and especially, as we believe, 
incited by the suggestions of some of his friends 
and relatives. This assertion, which is not a mere 


‘ Vid0 Barros, Dtc. /, Liv. 5, Cap. xo. 

■ Vtdt in this Collection [i.e., in Vol. II of the CoUecfOo lie NoHcias 
Vltreaiianms] A Navegaf^ de Thomt Lopes, Cap. x. 

* When D. Alvaro de'Braganfa took refuge in Spain in the time of 
the Kii.g D. jo 4 o II, the King (of Spain) D. Fernando (King Ferdinand 
of Aragon), who had always esteemed him as he deserved, bestowed 
on him the appcantment of Alcalde Mayor of Seville and Adnjar, and 
as his substitute in this employment 'he named Duarte Barbosa, [Sic. 
For Dudtie read Diogo as in De Barros, Ed. 1563, Vd. Ill, t 147a. — 
Bn.] 

* The Portuguese editors do not give theii authority for adopting 
this date.— -Eo. 

* But Ramusio does not use the word “ discontents “ or “ disgosios ** 
US' the Portuguese editors have it. What he said was “ tnosso pm d» 
aleuneoagioiM, eke surebpe supefflm de reuxontarte" t.e., “ moved uereto 
by ceiteia oausee which it would be supeiftuous to relate." — E d. 
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guess, becomes probable when we remember that at 
this period the renoivned Fernando de MagalhSes, 
a relation of Duarte Barbosa, had left these Kingdoms 
and betaken himself to Seville, where he sought refuge 
in the house of Diogo Barbosa, who not only received 
him with the greatest l^ospitality, and gave him all the 
assistance in his power to forward the great undertaking 
which he was then meditating, but united himself with 
him also by the ties of blood, giving him in marriage 
one of his daughters, sister of our author. 

These new ties and his natural inclination to ex- 
ploration and adventure did not permit him to enjoy 
a long rest in Seville, to which he was not by nature 
disposed ; and finding that the intrigues and obstacles 
which had hitherto obstructed the voyage of Fernando 
de MagalhSes had been cleared away, he resolved to 
start with him and many other Portuguese who had 
gathered there, and he sailed on August loth, 1519, 
in a fleet which was destined to sail round the world. 
The ship Vicioyia in which he sailed formed part of this 
fleet, and was the only vessel which returned. 

Many writers of our land and of others have left 
accounts of this voyage and it is unnecessary for us 
to describe it. Suffice it to say that Duarte Barbosa 
having passed through endless troubles, some caused 
by men and some by the elements, was at the end 
poisoned in the island of Zebu in the Philippines 
on the 1st of May, 1521. His age and talents gave 
promise of a longer life.* 


> Accounts of tus death differ one from another in some points. As 
to the voyage the foUo-mng may be consulted. Barros, Dec. Ill, 
Ltv. V ; Casiemheda, Liv. VI ; Otono, Liv. II ; Faria, Asia Portugueea, 
Tom. 1, Parte III, Cap. V ; Antonio de S. Roman, Htstor. de la India, 
Liv. II, Cap XXV ; Pizano, Liv. VIII and the Carla de kam Portuguee, 
companion of Duarte Barbosa, who refers to the voyage of the ship 
v.w/ina minted in Ramusio’s Collection, Vol. I, p. 370, of the 3rd ed. 
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The author of the Bibliotheca Liisitana, who relates 
this death in the same way as we have given it here, 
adds inadvertently that when he was writer to the 
Cananor Factory he (Duarte Barbosa) was appointed, 
by Nuno da Cunha, Governor of India, to arrange terms 
of peace with the Samorim, not considering that this 
took place in the year 1520. eight years after his death, 
and that the Duarte Barbosa of whom Barros speaks 
(Deft. IV, Livro 4°, Cap. 3“) must therefore be another 
person.* 

This reflection gives us the opportunity of admitting 
in honour of the*memory of that most deserving author 
[*.c. the Abb(^ Barbosa, author of the Bibliotheca 
Liifti^ana'^ that no one appreciates more than ourselves 
the value of the Bibliotheca Lusitana and of the enor- 
mous difTiculties which had to be overcome in its 
compilation. It is sufficient that this was the first 
work of this nature undertaken among us. For 
the same reason all impartial persons must recog- 
nise that the statements in that work are not 
always perfectly accurate, and that it was not in the 
power of one man to examine ever5^thing written by 
so many thousands. The work of the Abbe Barbosa 
is a rich gold mine which needs the labour of many 
workmen to produce the perfect metal ; when there- 
fore we find it necessary to criticise it is only in 
order to assist, as far as in us lies, in his valuable 
labours. 

The only work of Duarte Barbosa which we possess 
is his Book which we now publish, finished as he states 
in the preface given by Ramusio, in the year 1516. It 
is evident that in our original there are certain passages 


* On this point see remarks in the Intfoductiou, p. xlix supra. 
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later than that year.i but as, on the one hand, the MS. 
is not an autograph and as, on the other, these passages 
do not occur in the Italian translation, it may be 


1 [When the author speaks of Barbor& our MS adds “ This town 
was taken by force by a Portuguese fleet under the command of the 
Captain-in-^ef, Antomo de^aldanha, and the whole place destroyed 
in the year 1518 ” Further on, speaking of Zeila, the MS concludes 
thus : “ This place was taken and destroyed by the Portuguese under 
the Captain-in-Chief Lopo Soares who was then Governor of India, 
and he took it on his way from the port of Juda in tl)e year 1517 ” , 
and treating of the Island of Ceil&o he says “ The King our ^jord 
possesses here a fortress for trade purposes newly bnilt " , and the 
year in which that fortress was built by Lopo Soares was 1517 Finally 
in referring to the customs of the people of Ma^ua, the Itahan version 
says “ I know this as it has been statM to me ’* [Ramusio's words are 
simply E mi fu affermato — Ed.], while our MS savs “ This I have myself 
observed as I was present at the taking of Zeila " Nors or tbs 
PoSTUGOESB EniTOKS ] 

On this question of dates there is considerable confusion at this 
period It IS clear from all the authorities that Lopo Soares 
D'Albergana left Lisbon on Apnl 7th, 1515, and arrived at Goa on 
Septembtf 8th the same year, before the return of Alboquerque from 
Hurmur Alboquerque died on December i6th, isis, on his arrival at 
Goa, and according to De Barros, I.opo Soares sailed for the Red Sea 
on February 8th. 1516, having spent the interval in preparations. 
[Dec HI, Bk i Cb 2, f 4 b, ed of 1563) Conea, on the other 
hand, makes him delay on the Malabar CoMt for another year and start 
for the Red Sea inFebniaiy 1517 (Correa, Vol II, p 488) and tbewbole 
chronology agrees with this, for there is no discrepancy as to the 
sequence of events The failure at Jedda and the talang of Zeila took 
place in the same year as the departure from Goa Accor^ng to 
De Barros he sailed for Aden at the end of Angnst (Ic , i 15 b) while 
Correa makes it the same month in 1517 (/ c , p 504) 

Antonio De Saldanha was despatched from Lisbon early in X517 and 
amved at Goa with a badly damaged fleet on September lytb, 1317 
Lopo Soares was still at Kalhht on September lothof 1516 or 1517 He 
amved at Goa some time after Antonio De Saldanha and after his fleet 
was refitted sent him ofl to the Red Sea Correa's account is 
extremely confused here (Vol II, p 536) He says that Lopo Soares 
“ ordered D Tnstfio to get his ships ready to start for MalncoinMay, 
1518, and he desratched Antonio de Saldanha with the title of Captain* 
in-Chief to the Straits" Again (ib p 539) he says, “The outward 
expeditions having been despatched, as 1 have said, in February 1518 *’ 
After this he gives no account of what happened to Saldanha's esroedi- 
tion, and it is possible that a chapter has been lost The eacpedition 
against Berbera » not mentioned by Mr Whiteway in his £««« ^ the 
Portuguese Power tn India Mr Danvers in lbs Portugese tn India, 
340. jnst mentions the event He converts Saldanha’s name into 
Soldana The mention by Barbosa is undoubtedly the earliest 
authority for it, and it is corroborated by DeBarros as has been seen 
Castanheda (Vol. 11 , pp ir-rpl agrees with Correa on this point, 
and one contemporary event he mentions seems decisive He sa3rs 
th^Lopo Soares, after leaving Aden and before he amved at the Island 
^ Kamaran, heard from certain refugees the news of the defeat of the 
Mamlfik Sultan of Egypt by the Turn, and thnr occupation of Cam. 
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considered open to doubt whether these passages have 
not been added by another hand at a later date, a 
consideration not lacking in probability. 

The Bibhotheca Lustiana gives a long list of authors 
who mention this work. 


an event which took place in 1517 He also says that the fleet of the 
Sultan of Egypt amved at Jeddaon November 4tb, 1515 Its com. 
mander.Rais Sulaimfln, then delayed for eight months, Wlding a fort on 
Kmarin I Then he attacked Aden and after his failure there he 
returned to Jedda He had now declared for the Turks and had started 
for Cairo leaving Jedda with a very small Turkish garrison This is 
given as the reason why Lopo Soares determined to attack Jedda 
There can be, therefore, no doubt that De Barros was mistaken in giving 
1516 as the year of t^e expedition of lopo Soares De Barros himseU 
menttons the Turkish conquest of Egypt as one of the reasons for the 
abandonment of the attack on Jedda by Lopo Soares after its failure 
He also gives the date of the death of Duarte Galvflo in Kadaiin 
dunng the occupation by Lopo Soares as June 9th, 1517, which is an 
additional proof that be was m error in giving 1316 as the date 
{Dec in, Bk 1, Ch 4, fi iia to 12b ) 

No importance neM be attached to the date given in Barbosa's 
preface (ijid) We owe this solely to Ramusio, and although the 
preface itsdf appears to be Barbosa’s composition, the date may have 
been given by Ramnsio as what he thought most probable It is not 
necessary therefore to hold that any event alter that date must be a 
la ler addition All that we know for certain is that Barbosa must have 
left India some time before he joined bis father at Seville 
None of the events alluded to in the Portuguese editors' note 
occurred after 1318, and there seems no good reason for supposing that 
Barbosa spent any length of time in Lisbon before proceeding to Seville 
On the contrary, considering the suspicion and jealousy entertained 
against Charles V by Dom Manoel, he would have had every reason for 
leaving Portugal m soon as possible It is therefore probable that be 
may not have left India till 1518, and have gone to Seville the same year, 
or early in 1319, for the purpose of joining Magalb&es — En. 
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DUARTE BARBOSA, a gentleman of the 
right noble city of Lisbon, having sailed 
for a great part of my youth over the seas 
of India, discovered in the name of His 
Majesty the King our Lord, and having travelled 
by land as well through many and divers regions 
lying in the neighbourhood thereof, and having seen 
and heard in that time many things which I esteemed 
marvellous and astonishing inasmuch that they had 
never been seen or heard by our forefathers, have 
resolved to write them down for the profit of all men, 
even as I saw them or understood them day by day, 
endeavouring to set forth in this my book the towns 
and the bounds of all those kingdoms where I have 
either been myself or as to which I have learnt from 
trustworthy persons, stating which are the kingdoms 
of the Moors and which of the Heathen, and the 
customs thereof. 

Nor have I omitted the trade of those countries 
and the kinds of merchandise found therein, and the 
places where they are produced, and whither they are 
carried. 


> This Preface has been translated direct from Ramusio’s I^an, 
from which the Portuguese Editors made the version printed in the 
edition of 1813. . 
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DUARTE BARBOSA’S PREFACE 


Inasmuch as, besides those things which I have 
myself seen, I have ever taken pleasure in enquiring 
from Moors, Christians and Heathen regarding the 
manners and customs of those countries of which 
they had knowledge, and their statements I have none 
the less painfully compared one with another to the 
end that I might have a more certain knowledge of the 
truth thereof, which has ever been my chief desire as 
it should be of all who write on such matters : where*’ 

' I 

fore I am persuaded that, considering my labours to 
discover the truth, it will be recognised that I have not 
failed therein as far as the feebleness ‘'of my wit has 
permitted ; and in the present year 1516 1 have brought 
to a close the writing of this book. 





THE BOOK 

OF 

DUARTE BARBOSA. 



§ I. FIRSTLY, THE CAPE OF SAM SABASTIAM. 

[RAVELLING along the coast after passing 
the Cape of Good Hope in the direction 
of India as far as that of Sam Sabastiami 
there are certain fair lands with many 
hills and open plains wherein are numerous herds of 
cows in abundance, sheep and other wild cattle. The 
dwellers in this land are black folk ; they go naked, 
wearing only skins, whether of deer or other wild 
beasts, and some of them wear French capes.* And our 
could never learn aught of the speech of these 
peo^elik, nor what merchandize goes into their country. 
They kn6V„iiothing of navigation, nor do they make 


> In his first paragraph Duarte Barbosa passes rapidly from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Cape of SSo Sabastifio, still known as Cape 
St. Sebastian (22* S. lat.). This cape is a little distance north of Cape 
Correntes (generally shown in modnn maps under the Spanish form' 
Corrientes), whic^ was the farthest point south reached by the Arab 
traders at the time of the Portuguese discoveries. 

* The natives met by the Portuguese travdleis on this coast were 
undoubtedly Hottentots. See Theal, History and Ethnography of 
South Africa, I, pp. 217, 219. 
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THE CAPE OF SAM SABASTIAM 


use of the sea,' and the Moors of Arabia and Persia 
have never sailed to that region nor discovered it, 
by reason that Cape Correntes is exceeding stormy. 


§4. THE ISLANDS WHICH THEY CALL THE 
GREAT HUCICAS* 

Proceeding further along this coast, beyond the Cape 
of Sam Sabastiam towards India, there are certain 
islands hard by the mainland which they call the 
Great Hucicas,® and on the mainland pertaining thereto 
are certain settlements of Moors who have dealings 
with the heathen of the mainland and trade with 
them. On these Hucicas is found much ambergris 


' Up to this point the explorers had found great difficulty in com- 
municating with the natives, but when they came into contact with 
speakers of Arabic, which was stiU at that period a familiar language 
to many Spaniards and Portuguese, this difficulty disappeared. For 
details as to this part of the coast reference should be made to the 
Roteiro of V. da Gama and to the accounts of other journeys undertaken 
»ion after his time. Barbosa shows no faimhanty with it, and pro- 
bably Sofala was his first port after rounding the Cape. Most of the 
places mentioned by the earlier travellers are shown in Ribero’s map 
(1329), The more detailed survey of Perestrello (1376) adds a few 
n a m es, some of which were bratowed by himself (Theal, 1 e. I, 
P 378). 

The points touched at by Vasco da Gama on his first voyage were 
(i) the Bay of Sam Bras (Mossel Bay), the Ilheos Chaos or Flat 
Islands (Bird Islands) and the Ilheo da Cruz ^ross Island), which 
though sighted were not actually visited, (z) the Rio do Cobre and the 
Terra da Boa Gente, identified by Mr. Ravenstein (V. da Gama's First 
Voyage, p. 19) with the Zavora R. which lies norih of Delagoa Bay, 
between the Limpopo R. and Cape Correntes. 

> [Insula Bocicas, 23 deg S. lat., just north of Cape St. Sebastian. 
Homann’s Atlas, Nuremberg, 1753.-^!.] 

3 The groups of islands here called the Great and the Lesser Hucicas 
do not figure in the accounts of the early Portuguese travellers before 
Barbosa. The Great Hucicas must be identified with the Bazaruta 
Islands immediately N. of Cape St. Sebastian, which were early known 
for their pearls. These islands are undoubtedly the Bocicas of 
Homann's Atlas mentioned in Lord Stanley's note. The Spanish 
version gives the form Uciques. « 
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which the Moors gather. It is of good quality and* 
they sell it in other lands. They find also great store 
of pearls and small seed-pearls, which are found under 
the sea in oysters ; yet they know not how to collect 
nor how to fish for them ; what they get is by roasting 
the oysters, and the see4-pearls which are left are 
spoilt and burnt. No doubt they could be got there, 
and good, if they but knew how to take them* and 
how to fish, as they do in other parts of which I shall 
speak further on. 


§3. THE LESSER HUCICAS IN THE RIVERS 

[Leaving the great Hucicas and proceeding to the 
side of the bay where stands Qofala, (a fortress which 
the King of Portugal possesses here, near to which 
much gold is found), at seventeen or eighteen leagues 
therefrom are certain rivers, which form islands in 
their midst. These they call the Lesser Hucicas,' 
wherein are some settlements of Moors who trade with 
the heathen of the mainland • their food is rice, millet 
and flesh, and they bring it to Qofala® in small boats.] 


’ In Lord Stanley's translation of the Spanish version the following 
words are inserted here ' 

as IS done m Sael, Cochoromandel and m Barahe 

[Note — Probably Bahrein — St ] 

For Sael we should no doubt read Gael {§ 97) The C must have 
been read as if with a cedilla, and given a Spanish form, S bemg sub- 
stituted for G 

■< The Lesser Hucicas were not mentioned in the original MS , the 
passage bemg inserted from Ramusio They appear in Ribero's map 
(Ucicas Fequenas) and in the Spanish version, the two generally 
corresponding closely They may be identified with the Isle of 
Chiluan (spelt by Theal Tshiloane), which hes in the mouth of the R 
Ingonicamo (ao® 37' S lat.). Thesd, 1 c I, p. 198. 

'> [Cujut rex Qmtove, Atlas 1753. Reg. Munica cujus rex Chicanga 
—St.]. 
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§ 4- COFALA. 

Going forward in the direction of India after passing 
these Hucicas, and twenty or thirty leagues from them, 
there is a river of no great size upon which up the stream 
is a town of the Moors whiph they call Cofala,* nigh to 
which the King our Lord possesses a fort. These 
Moors have dwelt there for a long time by reason of 
the great traffic which they carried on with the Heathen 
of the mainland. The Moors of this place speak 
Arabic and have a king over them who is subject to 
the King our Lord.* 

And the manner of their traffic was this* : they came 


> [Cefala, Ortelius. — St.] 

* {Luaiadas, Caato v, Stanza 76. — St. 

Ettiiopes sad todos, mas parece 

Que com geute mdlioi communicayain ; 

Palavra alguma Arabia se conhece 
Entre a Unguagem sua que faUavam ; 

E com paimo delgado que se tece 
De algodSo as cabefas apertavam. 

Com outro, que de tints azul se tinge, 

Cada hum as vergonhosas partes cinge.] 

’ The name Vofala or Sofala is the Ar. AliA* su/Slah," lowland," 
and the term was applied at first by the Arab sailors as a general 
term to any low-lying places they touched at on the East C^t ol 
Africa. Thus Maa'Q^ (a.d. 943) says that the Btioia’s-Sui&n (or 
country of the negroes) extends as far as “ the su&i/aha of the ZSng." 
The same writer says that “ the sailors of ’Om&n of the tribe of Al-azd 
travel 'on the sea of the Zfing as far as the island of Kanbalu and the 
Sufaiah of the Wfihw&l): " (Mas'fidi, Sprenger's trans., p. 261, note, 
and B. de Meynard's Edition, I, p. 233, where the le^ng V^wSk is 
adopted) . This seems to be the first mention of our Mfala. The word 
Wfiiwfilr has been read In various ways, but this reading is the most 
probable. Hall {Prehistoric Rhodesia, 1909, p, 66) says rt is the Bantu 
name for Bushmen, and Theal (f.c. 1 , p. 180) s3bo considets that the 
WShwSh are the Bushmen. Th^ is borne oat by the statement in 
Idiisi's Geography (1130). He says that the country of SnfBlsb borders 
on that of inhabited by hideous aboiigmab wboM speech 

resembles whistling (Taubert's Ctogr aphis d'Edrisi, Paris, 1836, 1 , p. 79), 
He also speaks of the gold-production of fhe whole country of the 
Sufaiah, the whole coast from Zanzibar to C. St Sebastian, and 
says that iron also is produced in large quantities. Mas'fldi’s more 
general earlier mention says nothing of gold, 

Yalrfit (a.d. 1220) in his great geographical work calls Sufaiah tiie 
most remote city in the land of the Za^. He also speaks of the trade 
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in small vessels named zambucos^ from the kingdoms 
of Quiloa, Mombasa, and Melynde, bnriging many 
cotton cloths, some spotted and others white and blue, 
also some of silk, and many small beads, grey, red. 


in gold and the methods of barter earned on between the Arabs and 
the natives 

Ibn Batata (a d 1330), who did ifot go farther south than Kilwa or 
Kulwa (Quiloai), speate of Suf3.1ah and its trade in gold only from 
hearsay Gold-dust, he says, was brought thither from a place called 
Yon (or NOfl) 

At the time of the first Poituguesc voyages Sofala was subject to the 
•ruler of Quiloa, and apparently was not of great importance Vasco 
da Gama on hia first voyage did not touch there, and Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, m 1501, although his fleet arrived there did not halt but passed 
on to Mozambique , on his return voyage from India, however, he 
detached Sancho de Tovar from his fleet with one ship to obtain 
information about it De Tovar arrived in Lisbon one day after Cabral 
and reported that Sofala was a little island in the mouth of a nver, 
and that gold was brought there from a mine in the mountains 
(Navega^fio de P A Cabral, CoUecfSo de Notxettts, Vol II, p 134, 
Lisbon (1867 repnnt of 1813 edition)] Joao da Nova in 1501 did not 
touch at any inhabited place before Mozambique V da Gama on his 
second voyage stayed at Sofala for twenty-five days, but did not 
obtain much gold according to de Barros, but Correa says that da Gama 
himself went to Mozambique and sent to Sofala PeroAfionso de Aguiar, 
who made a treaty with the Sheikh, and rejoined da Gama at Mrhnde 
(Correa. 1, p 272) 

In 1503, the King Dom Manoel I determined to erect forts at 
important points in the new discoveries, and Sofala and Quiloa were 
selected on the East Coast of A&ica Pero d'Anhaya landed at 
SofUa that year, and began to build the fort After great losses and 
sufienng it was finally established, but P d'Anhaya died before it was 
finished This was the fort mentioned by Barbosa SofSla continued 
to be a Portuguese trading centre for many years, but the amount of 
gold obtained was not what had been hoped for A plan of the fort 
as it was in 1634 is reproduced by Tbeal (le I, p 466) 

Linschoten, writing in 1596, gives some account of it, but bis inform- 
ation was obtained at Mozambique, The gold, be says, came^from 
Sofala and Monomotapa (Linschoten, Fqjuges, HS , I, pp 30-33) 

As the entreptt of the gold trade the name became famous for wealth, 
as may be judged from me epithet of " a nca So&la '* used by Camdes, 
and from Milton's " Sofala, thought Ophir " Yule has noted that in 
this quotation Milton has wrongly accented the name on the first 
syllable instead of the second Othei quotations will be found in 
article on Sofala in Yule and Bumdl's Anglo-Indian Glossary (Hobson- 
Jobson) (Crooke's Edition, 1903, p 849) For a general survey of the 
subject Keltie's ParMsott of Afrtca, Ch IV, should be consulted. 

' Zambueos This is the first occurrence in Barbosa's itinerary of 
this word, afterwards frequently employed It is a Portuguese adapts 
tion of the Ar. sartbUk, the Ar s being generally represented by s 
in Pentugnese SmaU-craft generally used for coast traffic or for 
commnmcating from the shore with larger vessels Most of them have 
one mast and a large lateen sail For quotations as to the use of the 
word, see Yule's Gloss, s v Sambopk 
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and yellow, which things come to the said kingdoms 
from the great kingdom of Cambaya in other greater 
ships. And these wares the said Moors who came 
from Melynde and Mombasa [purchased from others 
who bring them hither and] paid for in gold at such a 
price that those merchants departed well pleased ; 
which gold they gave by weight. 

The Moors of Qofala kept these wares and sold them 
afterwards to the Heathen of the Kingdom of Bename- 
tapa, who came thither laden with gold which they 
gave in exchange for the said cloths without weighing 
it. These Moors collect also great store of ivory 
which they find hard by Qofala, and this also they sell 
in the Kingdom of Cambaya at five or six cruzados the 
quintal. They also sell some ambergris, which is 
brought to them from the Hucicas, and is exceeding 
good. These Moors are black, and some of them 
tawny ; some of them speak Arabic, but the more part 
use the language of the country. They clothe them- 
selves from the waist down with cotton and silk 
cloths, and other cloths they wear over their shoulders 
like capes, and turbans on their heads. Some of 
them wear small caps dyed in grain in chequers and 
other woollen clothes in many tints, also camlets and 
other silks. 

Their food is millet, rice, flesh anc} fish. In this 
river as far as the sea are many sea horses, which 
come out on the land to graze, which horses always 
move in the sea like fishes ; they have tusks like those 
of small elephants in size, and the ivory is better than 
that of elephants, being whiter and harder, and it 
never loses colour. In the country near ^ofala are 
many wild elephants, exceeding great [which the 
country-folk know not how to tame], ounces, lions, deer 
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and many other wild beasts. It is a land of plains and 
hills with many streams of sweet water. Iii this same 
^ofala now of late they make great store of cotton 
and weave it, and from it they make much white 
cloth, and as they know not how to dye it, or have not 
the needful dyes, they take the Cambaya cloths, blue 
or otherwise coloured, and unravel them and make 
them up again, so that it becomes a new thing. With 
this thread and their own white they make much 
coloured cloth, and from it they gain much gold. 
" This they did as a remedy after they had perceived 
*' that our people were taking from them the trade of 
" the zambiicos, and that they can only obtain goods 
" through the hands of the factors whom the King 
" our Lord ha^ there in his factories and forts.” 


§ 5. the great kingdom of BENAMETAPA' 

Beyom) this countiy towards the interior lies the 
great kingdom of Bcnamctapai pertaining to the 


* The name given by Barbosa as Benametapa was written by 
de Barros (1552) as Bcnomot&pa, and in one passage {Dec I, p 194, 
Ed 1628) he says that the form Monomotapa is also used Linschoten 
1 59 1 1 only uses the latter, which henceforth became the established form 
The meaning which the Portuguese attached to this name varied as 
much as its form As will be seen from the text, Barbosa treated it as 
the name of a country, and this use still lingered in the time of de Barros, 
who speaks of the country of Benomotkpa as being watered by certain 
nvers (f c , p 192) Yet he also recognises it as a title or name, speaking 
of Burrd Chief of Butua as a vassal of Benomotkpa (p 191) and again 
(p 191) he says “ Benomotkpa is King of the land '' and (p 194) “ this 
pnnce whom they call Benomotkpa or Monomotapa is like an Emperor 
among us " This was the sense ultimately adopted by the Portuguese 
Yet Linschoten speaks of Monomotapa as a mine, and adds (I,p 31) “in 
this mine is great store of gold, called by the Portingales ‘Botongo* 
and ‘ ouro em po ' or ‘ sandie gold ' " 

(The English translator of Linschoten wrote “ Botongoen ouroempo ’’ 
not perceiving that the syllable en at the end of the first word was simply 
the Dutch for aiul) The meamng of the phrase is clear from de Barros’ 
remark that the people who dig the mines are called Botongas, and 
that, from this, the gold was known as Botonga gold Theal considers 
that this name (given by Dos Santos in the Italian form “botonghi ’’) 
is an approximation to the Sekalanga word for “gatherers," from 
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Heathen whom the Moors name Cafres ; they are 
black men and go naked save that they cover their 
private parts with cotton cloth from the waist down. 
Some are clad in skins of wild beasts, and some, the 
most noble, wear capes of these skins with the tidls 
which trail on the ground, as a token of state and 
dignity. They leap as they go, and sway their bodies 
so as to make these skins (tails in Ramusio and 
Spanish) fly from one side to the other. They carry 
swords thrust into wooden scabbards botmd Math 
much gold and other metals, worn on the left side, 
as with us, in cloth girdles which they make for 
this purpose with four or five knots with hanging 
tassels to denote men of rank. They also carry 
assegais* in their hands, and others carry bows and 
arrows of middle size; "the arrows not so long as 
those of the English,* an^ Rot so short as those of 


iiu butt* “to collect or gather." It may be noted, however, that 
there ia a land of the Batonca or the Batoha on the Zambezi, east of the 
Victoria Falls. 

The origin of the word Benametapa or Monomotapa is uncertain. 
Theal says that it is nnknown among the Modem Makalanga, bnt 
that in some other Bantn dialects it means “ Lord of the Moimtaln." 
a title which may be compared to the Arabic Skaykhu’HtbSl applied to 
the head of the Assassin sect (misrendered OU ATan of the iaounteuo) 
or to the Mahku'l-jibU, the title riven in the eleventh century to the 
CluefB of Gkor in Afghanistan. Keane interprets it as Lord of the 
Mines (Ma», Post ema iVeMMi, p. 102). ^ 

* Assegais. The Portuguese asagaia, which had been adopted both in 
Spain a^ Portugal horn the Berber word sagkgya, fought into the 
Peninsula by the Moors, was carried by them to* Africa, and ap^ed 
to the throwing-spean of the Zulus and other Bantn races comprised 
under the name of Cafres, t .«., iOtfirs or Heathen, given them by the 
Arabs. 

Dozy in his dossasre des mat etpagnol* el portagais dmets ae 
I’arabe (Leiden, iSApl s.v. “Asagaia" shorn that it represents not a 
trae AmUc wt^ bnt a word taken into Aratdc from a Betber dialect. 
As-zagb 8 .yah, ss Asagaia ; “ Aasi^gai’’ is now natwaliaed in S. Africa. 

* Arrows of the English. The English archers had been writ knosrn 
to the Portuguese owing to thrir alliance irf tii the English and the help 
given by John of Gaunt's aschers daring Hie war mth Spain. The 
TurUab archers bad becoone known du&g theis recent wan (p the 
^Indian Ocean. This passage ia osoitted ha Ramurio and the e^eaiah 

vetMone. See also 1 73, p. x 6 r, a. Jl* 
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the Tvak&." The iron arrow-heads are long and finely 
poinied. They are warlike men, and some too are 
■great traders, Their women go naked, only covering 
their private parts with cotton doths as long as they are 
unmarried; but when they are married [and have 
borne sons] they throw other doths across their 
breasts. 


§ 6. ZIMBAOCHE.i 

Fifteen or twenty days’ journey inland is a great 
town called Zttnbaoche,® in which are many houses of 
wood [and of straw]. It pertains to the Heathen, and 
the King of Benametapa often stays there : [it is six 
days journey thence to Benametapa]. The road 
thereto goes inland from Qofala towards the Cape of 


‘ [Zimbro, OrteUus, Zimbaon, Atlas, 1753. Sedes Regia.] 

* The Zimbaoche of Barbosa, which de Bairos gives in the form 
Symbaoe, is the modem Zimbabwe, a name applied to several places 
in the district south of the Zambezi, and especially to the Great 
Zimbabwe, but it is not possible, as far as we know, to identify the 
Benametapa capital d^nitely with any one of these. At the time of 
the Portuguese discoveries these solid buildings were most probably 
no lon^ in use, amd they seem to have been constructed by a race 
which had been overthrown by the Bantus. 

According to de Barros the name meant “ Court ” and was appUed to 
all the residences of the Benomotkpa. Since the modem re-discovery of 
these massive remains there has been much controversy as to their 
origin and sige, and sdso as to the mines with which some of them are 
associated, for which some writers claim great antiquity, the gold of 
Ophir and of the Queen* of Sheba being traced to this source. Others 
are content to assert that the Arab trade in gold on this coast was ver^ 
aademt, and it certainly was already well established when Mas'hdi 
wrote in the tenth century. It is also possible that the gold which 
found Its way to Rome tluvugh Arabia came from this source. _ The 
opponents of these theories, especially Mr. Randall Maciver, m a in t a i n 
that the evidence derived from excavation proves that these buUdings 
are not earlier than the later Middle Ages. Or. Theal's judicial 
summing up in Vol. I, ch. yhi, of his History ond Ethnography of 
$avA Africa (1907) may be accepted as the best account available of 
the viuie subiect. The following works may also be consulted 
Bent, Suinai Citias tf Maskonalt^, 1892 ; Keane, The Gold of OpkiTt 
19OX ' Randall Maciver, Medieeval Rhodesia, 1906 ; Hall, Prehistorie 
Rhrdati*, 1909. 
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ZIMBAOCHE 


Good Hope. , In this town of Benametapa^ is the 
King’s most usual abode, in a. very large building, and 
thence the traders carry the inland gold to ^ofala and 
give it unweighed to the Moors for coloured cloths and 
beads, which are greatly esteemed among them ; 
which beads come from Cambaya. As regards 
Benametapa these Moors say that the gold comes 
from a place yet further away towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, from another kingdom subject to the King of 
Benametapa, who is a great lord, with many kings 
under him. He is lord of an exceeding great country, 
which runs far inland, and also extends«as well to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Mozambique : rich presents 
are daily laid before him, which the other kings and 
lords send him, each according to his ability. These 
they carry uncovered on their heads through the town, 
until they arrive at a very lofty house where the king 
is always lodged ; and he sees them through a window 
but they see him not, they only hear his voice. After- 
wards the King sends for the person who has brought 
him such and such a present, and soon dismisses him 
after he has been well entertained. This king always 
takes with him into the field a captain, whom they call 
Sono, with a great band of warriors, and five or six 
thousand women, who also bear arms and fight. 


• 

* Barbosa mentions two principal towns o( the kingdom, viz.. 
Benametapa the usual residence of the King and Zimbaoche his 
occasional residence. It is clear that the kingdom was one of the 
powerful Bantu military empires, of which there have been several in 
South .Africa, although the accounts given by the early Portuguese 
from native information were certainly exaggerated. The, Makalanga 
tnbe of which the Benametapa or Monomotapa was the chief was, 
however, a large and powerful one. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, owing to the exhaustion of perpetual wars, its powers declined, 
and the Monomotapa was obliged to rmy to some extent on Foixuguese 
support. In 1&29, the ruling chief of that name went throngb the 
form of conversion to Christianity, and in 1632 another was baptised 
under the name of Domingos. A picture of this ceremony, preserved 
by the Dominicans in Rome, isceproduced by Theal (/.c., p. 478). 




CUAMA X 3 

With this army he goes about subduing (kings who 
have risen or would rise against their lord. 

This King of Benametapa every year sends men of 
rank from his kingdom to all the seignories and places 
which he holds, to give them new fire, that he may 
know whether they are obedient to him, in this wise : 
each of these men when he arrives at each town has 
every fire put out, so that not one fire is left in the 
place ; and when all are out, they all come to receive 
fire from his hand in token of the greatest friendship and 
obedience ; so much so, that the place or town which 
is not willing to do so is forthwith accused of rebellion. 
Thereupon the King at once sends his aforesaid 
captain, who either destroys the seignory or reduces 
it to subjection. This captain, with all his warriors, 
wheresoevei* he wishes to stay, is fed at the cost of the 
town. Their provisions are millet, rice and flesh ; 
they also make much use of gingelly oil. 


§ 7. CUAMA. > 

Journeying from ^ofala forty leagues more or loss 
towards Mozambique there is a very great river* which 


' [Zuama, Ortelius. — St.] 

> [Quotation from the Lusiadas, Canto x, 93. — St.] 

The last lines of this stanza are 

" V6 qncdo lago donde se derrama 
O Nilo, tambem vinclo est^ Cuama.” 

“ See, from that lake whence Nile branches forth, Cuama also flows." 

Camdes here adopted the generally accepted theory of the time that 
all the great rivers of Africa flowed from one central lake, as may be 
seen in Duarte Lopez' map of 1578-87 (see Major's Discoveries of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, 1887, p. 209). 'The Zambezi delta appears in this 
map as “ Boccas de Cuama." Ribero's map of 1529 only pves the 
name “ R. de los buenos Seflales," which is a Spanish translation of the 
Portuguese Rio dos bons Signaes," the name bestowed on it by Vasco 
da Gama because the appearance here of men of a more civilised appear- 
ance than those he had as yet met with seemed to him a good omen. 
He had passed the Arab settlements further south without landing 
(Jtoteiro, Porto, 1838, p. 22). 

The Ko dos bons Signaes is no doubt the Quilimane branch of the 
Zambezi (see Ravenst^'s Note in hi^ edition of the Roteiro, p. ig). 
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ANGOYA 


they call Cuamat which leads into the inner country 
over against the kingdom of Benametapa more than 
a hundred and seventy leagues. In the mouth of the 
said river is a town whose long they call M angal6.* By 
this river comes much gold from Benametapa to this 
Moorish town, and from this river is formed another 
which goes to a town called Angoya, and it is here 
that the Moors have many almadias* (canoes) to 
convey cloth and much other merchandize from Angoya 
and others to take abundance of gold and ivory 
thither. 


§ 8. ANGOYA.* 

Further on, leaving this Cuama, a hundred and forty 
leagues from it, skirting the coast, is a very great town 


i Under the names Cuama and Angoya Barbosa describes the delta 
of the Zambezi. The liver to trhich he givss the name of Cuama is the 
most southerly, and that of Angoya the most northerly branch of the 
great river. The name Cuama properly applied to an island in the 
arita, and was later employed to designate the whole tract. The 
southern branch is still known as Koama or Luabo, but the Chinde 
branch more to the north is now the best naviAble channel. The 
Qathmane R. corresponds snth Barbosa's Angoya, bnt being obstructed 
in its upper reaches it is no longer a main ontiet of the Zambezi. 

The name Zaama in the Spanish version is no donbt based on a 
mistaken readmg of Cuama as yuama, a pardonable mistake, as the 
use of the cedilla is very capriaous in Portuguese books of this period. 

* [The old maps have a kingdom of Mongale stretching N. from the 
R. Zuama. — ^St.l 

* Almadia. This name is frequently used in the old writers to 
denote a canoe or dug-out. It is derived according to Dozy ffiloasaWt, 
s.v. Almadia) from Ar. “ Al-ma'd%yn,’' which appears to be a word 
derived from a Berber dialect. The meaning of this word was a fenry- 
boat, and it continues to denote a small-boat or canoe, and according 
to Vieyra “an Indian boat made of one entire piece of timbea’," t.e., 
a dng-ont. The meaning “ raft " given by Dozy and Yule is not 
fonndin Portuguese, but & an alternative meaning in Spanish. 

* The name of Angoya seems to hpve been bestowed by B^bosa upon 
the town at the month of the northern branch of the delta, by conftt&m 
with Angoxa or Angosha, which lies considerably further N. and is not 
connected with the delta. It is represented on modem maps tlw 
bay and islaad of Angoche, between ib* and x6* 40' $. lat. Cnteal, 

I, p. 195). This corresponds fairly well with the distance of 140 
leagues from Cuama to Angoya. The name perhaps is a general one 
meaning idand. Stigand (Land tfZitif, p. 143) says ^t the Swahili 
call the 1 . oi Zanajhnr, Unguja, _ . 
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of Uoors called Angosrai [which has its own king], 
la it dwell many merchants who deal in gold, ivory, 
silk and cotton cloths and Cambay beads as those of 
Cofala were wont to do. The Moors of ^ofala, 
Mombafa, Melynde and Quiloa convey these wares in 
very small craft concealed from our ships, and in this 
wise they carry great store of provender, millet, rice 
and flesh of divers kinds. The natives thereof are 
some black and some tawny, they go bare from the 
waist up. and below it are clad in silk and cotton cloths 
and they wear other cloths folded like cloaks on their 
shoulders ; some wear turbans on their heads, and 
others caps made of squares of silk cloth. They 
speak the native language of the country, that of the 
Heathen, but some speak Arabic. At times these 
Moors obey the King our Lord, but at other times, 
being far from our fortresses, they become rebellious. 

§ 9. MOCAMBIQUE.n 

Going forwards towards India, and leaving Angoya, 
there are three islands very near to the mainland, 
among which is a Moorish town called Mo9ambique» 


* [Angoches, r6“ S. Ut., Homann. — St ] 

* [MozamUque. Ortelius. — St.] 

* Mozamlnque possesses a good harbour and a convenient situation 
near the north end of the Mozambique Channel between Madagascar 
and the mainland, by Which all the trade between Kilwa and the TOrts 
north of it with the Zambezi and Sofala mnst pass. The harbour 
was, as Barbosa says, convenient for repairing ships, but the mainland 
was open to attack from the Bantu tribes, and the Isle of Mozambique 

^was waterless. On this account it does not seem to have been early 
‘occupied by the Arabs. It is not mentioned by Mas’ildl, Idilri or . 
Ibn BatQtht and was probably occupied by an e^>edition from Kilw% 
subsequent to the voyage of the last-named traveller. When Vasco da 
Gama arrived there in 1498, it was held by a “ Vicerw ” ^ed by ttie 
Portuguese Cacoeja, according to De Bairos, but the Rofeiro calls him 
Colyytam (amtftn) and Correa simply the Sheikh, The name Cacoeja 
haj not as yet been identified with any AraUc appellation. The name 
used by De Bartos is pacoeja (not Zaooq'a). Mr. Ravensteln (First 
Vayoft of Vaseo da Gama, p. 25, notq i) suggests Kkwdfa as a 
pOBstbie explanation, but mis combinanon of PMsian titles is very 
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which has a very good haven, formerly the resort 
of the Moors who traded to ^ofala and Cuama to repair 
their ships — " as they found there good depth of 
water and wood and provisions.” Among the Moors 
of this isle of Mozambique was a Xarife {shatif) who 
governed and judged them. These Moors are of the 
same tongue and have the same customs as those of 
Angoya. Here the King our Lord has a fortress, so 
that the aforesaid Moors are under his rule and govern- 
ance, and our ships now take in at this port water, 
wood and provisions which are found in that land, and 
there they mend the ships that need it, in going as well 
as in coming, and hence they send supplies to the 
Portuguese at Qofala, as well as many things which 
come from Portugal and from India also [as it lies on 
the way thither]. On the mainland appertaining to 
these islands are many very great elephants [and other 
wild beasts]. The land is inhabited by heathen who 
are like beasts, going naked and smeared with red 
clay. Their private parts are wrapped in strips of 
blue cotton cloth with no other clothing. Their lips 
are bored with three holes [and in each hole three 
cowries] and in these they place bones with little 
stones and other little pendants. 


improbable among speakers of Arabic. It was visited again by Cabral 
in 1500 and by V. da Gama on his second voyage in 1502. Succeeding 
voyages showed its convenience as a rendezvous and repairing place 
for ships, and the island was occupied by the Portuguese without 
opposition in 1507. A fort, with warehouses for storing goods, was 
erected, which is the fort alluded to by Barbosa. After the accession 
of Dom SebastULo to the throne of Portugal in 1568, a new fort was* 
built, but the wars with the Bantu tribes affected the place unfavour- 
ably and its prosperity declined. It is now of little importance, 
although it has a good position on the coast of the Portuguese province 
to wlffch it gives its name. The fort of 1568 is still in existence and in 
good preservation. 

The name in the Rotnro is given as Mdcobiqny (read M6fobiquy) 
which is very close to the form Musambiki or Msambiki used by the 
natives (Sir H. H. Johnston’s Colonijtaiion of Africa (1899), p. 46, note 1). 
Compare the form Monsambiqnibn Canerio’smap of i$o2. 
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§ 10. QUIL6a.i 

Going along the coast from this town of Mozambique, 
there is an island hard by the mainland which is 
called Quil6a, in which is a Moorish town with many 
fair houses^ of stone and mortar, with many windows 
after our fashion, very well arranged in streets, with 
many flat roofs. The doors are of wood, well carved, 
with excellent joinery. Around it are streams and 


* FQuiloa, Ortelins] 

The town called by the Portuguese QuiI6a is generally known now 
as Kilwa, and the line of Camdes, Lus , I, go, Qutloa tnut conhecida pela 
tama, shows that he placed the accent on the first syllable, and not as 
marked by Barbosa The form used in the Roletro (p 48) is Quyluee, 
I « , Kllwl The earliest mention by an Arab writer is in Yalfut, who 
gives it as Kilwa, while Ibn Batuta, who is careful about pronunciation, 
gives It as Kulwa (1330) • 

The accepted story of the Persian foundation of Kilwa is not alluded 
to by Ibn Batuta, although he usually gives details of this sort There 
IS nothing in his narrative (Pans Ed 1878, Vol l,p 193) to show that 
the Sultftn AbQ 1 MudhafiCar Hasan was of Persian ongin or a Shi'a by 
creed It was not till the publication of De Barros Decadat in 1533 
that the story was made known De Barros (Ed 1628, Vol I, fol 158) 
gives as his authority “ a chronicle of the kings of this city, ’ but does 
not say how it came to light It attnbutes the foundation of Kilwa to 
a Persian from Xiraz (Shlra.z) who was son of a king named Solt& Hocen 
(SuItUn Husain) who sailed from Ormuz, and, avoiding Magadoxo 
and Brava, because they were held by Arabs whose sect was different 
from his, he chose the isle of Kilwa, which he purchased from its 
inhabitants This is said to have taken place “ in the four hundreds 
of the era of Mahamed, ' and rather moie than seventy years after the 
settlement of Magadoxo and Brava At the period mentioned, Shiraz 
was still in the possession of the Dailami orBuyahi kings, none of whom 
was called Sultttn Husain , moreover the title of Sult&n was not in use 
among them, as Tiighnl B8g Seljuk was the first ruler of Persia to take 
it He conquered ShlrSz in a H 447 (a d 1055), and it is possible that 
the emigrant ‘All was a member of the BQyahl family who fled from the 
SeljSks It may be nqted that the appellation Abfl ‘All often appears 
on the Bflyahl coins, and that the successors of ‘Ah at Kilwa seem also 
to have employed something hke it, if we may judge from the forms 
Ale Bumale and Ale Busolquete given h> De Barros The Chronicle, 
it may be supposed, from the complete list of rulers given up to the 
arrival of the Portuguese, was a recent composition, and cannot be 
accepted as an authority for anything more than the tradition accepted 
when it was wmtten 

There are certain doubtful points in the story It is not confined to 
Kilwa, but a similar story of a Persian settlement is also found at 
Malindi (see Burton’s note in /.R G S , xxix, p 15) 

* In Barbosa's time it is evident that Kilwa was a well-built town 

with atone houses, but it must have developed rapidly since Ibn Batfita’s 
visit, as he found it a comparatively poor place wnth wooden houses 
thatched with reeds. * 
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orchards and fruit-gardens mth many channels of 
sweet water. It has a Moorish king over it. From 
this place they trade with ^ofala, whence they bring 
back gold, and from here they spread all over Arabia 
Felix, which henceforth we may call by this name 
[even though it be in Ethiopia] for all the sea-coast 
is well-peopled with villages and abodes of Moors. 
Before the King our Lord sent out his expedition to 
discover India the Moors of Qofala, Cuama, Angoya 
and Mozambique were all subject to the King of Quiloa, 
who was the most mighty king among them. And 
in this town was great plenty of gold, as no ships passed 
towards ^fala without first comity to this- island. 
Of the Moors there are some fair knd some black, they 
are finely clad in many rich garments of gold and silk 
and cotton, and the women as well ; also with much 
gold and silver in chains and bracelets, which they wear 
on their legs and arms, and many jewelled earrings in 
their ears. These Moors speak Arabic and follow the 
creed of the Alcoran, and have great faith in Mafamede.i 
This town was taken by force from its king by the 
Portuguese, as, moved by arrogance, he refused to 
.obey the King our Lord. There they took many 
prisoners and the king fied from the island, and His 
Highness ordered that a fort should be built there, and 
kept it under his rule and governance. " Afterwards 
"he ordered that it should be pulled down, as its 

— — , • , , I , I . I , 

According to tfa« story the PersUa settiers most hare been Sbf as, 
yet Ibn BatQta in 1330 found that 'the inhabitants of Ulura 
orthodox Sunnis of the Sfa&fal sect, and this sect is stlU prevalent on 
this coast among SwabiUs and others (see Sttgand, Land of Zit» 4 , >9x3, 
p 107). Barbosa does not note anything regarding their creed exccept 
that they followed the I&>r&n and had great fadth fix Uafamede. This 
is the usual form of the name Muhammad in early Portuguese w rit e rs . 
In this name,as in other Portuguese words from the Arabi^ /represents 
the gutturals hh and a aimflar transformation to that in many Engllth 
words where the guttural gk is pi'<monnoed/. as in “ langh/' etc. 
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** maintenance was of no value nor profit to, him, and 
*'it was destroyed by Antomo de Saldanha.’'i 


§ II. MOMBAC^A* 

Further on, an advance along the coast towards 
India, there is an isle hard by the mainland.Jon which is 
a town called Momba^a.> It is a very fair place, with 


* On Vasco da Gama’s first voyage be was tncked by bis Mozambique 
pilot into believmg that there was a Christian population at Kilwa. 
He was unable to land there but discovered the deception on amving 
at Mombasa Pedro Alvarez Cabral in 1500, and Vasco da Gama 
himseU on his second voyage in 1502, were received with scarcely dis- 
guised hostihty by Mir Habraemo (Ibifihlm), a usurper who was then 
in power V da Gama obtained payment of a “ tribute ” of two 
thousand mtthkSls of gold, and Kilwa was then held to be tnbutary to 
the King of Portugal The erection of the fort in 1 505 was part of the 
policy of Dom Manoel I, to enforce which Francisco d’ Almeida was 
sent out. The Portuguese occupation was not a success The 
formerly great trade was rumed by their efforts to regulate it, and in 
1507 the fort was dismantled This was earned out, accordmg to De 
Barros (Ed 1628, Vol I, fol 208), by Francisco Perreira, and not by 
Antomo de Saldanha, as Barbosa says 

Kilwa was (m 1587) occupied by a tnbe from the Zambezi region, 
known as Zimba, or Mazimba, identified by Sir H H Johnston with 
the Jaggas, who at that penod invaded the Congo kingdom {JR Anth 
Inst , 1913, p 393) It long remained the seat of an Arab kingdom, 
under Portuguese suzerainty Sa id bin Sultan of Masket conquer^ it in 
1698 The Portuguese recovered it for a few years in 1728. The 
authoniy of Sa'id was estabUshed m the early part of the nineteenth 
century Kilwa then became a depdt of the slave trade, which led to 
the interference of the Bntish Government in the middle of the 
mneteenth century The German occupation in 1883 (based on the 
notonous treaties obtamed by Peters and J lihlke) was recognised b> 
the Bntish Government and unwillingly accepted by Sayyid Burghash 
Modem maps show two distinct IGlwas, of which the southern one, 
Kilwa Kisiwani, or Kilwa ” of the Island," with its islands, corresponds 
with the ancient Kilwa The northern port, Kilwa Kiwinje, or “ Of 
the Casuazinas," seems to be of more modem ongin At the present 
time (1917) th^ ports are in Bntish occupation and form a naval 
base of operations against the German forces in the intenor The 
history of Kilwa has been fully described by Burton [Zanstbar, Vol 
II) and Strandes (Dm Portugiesenmt von Ostafnha) See also The 
Hsstory of Kilwa, by A Strong, J R A S , 1895 
s [Mombazs, OrteUus — St ] 

' Barbosa, in placing Mombasa immediately after Kilwa (following 
the coast northwards), departs from his usual accuracy, as he passes by 
Mafia, Zanzibar and ^mba and the adjoining coast, and puts off the 
mention of these places until after that of Madagascar It is probable 
that he became gcq,uainted with the diainland only on his first journey 
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MOMBASA 


lofty stone and mortar houses, well aligned in streets 
[after the fashion of Quiloa]. The wood is well-htted 
with excellent joiners work. It has its own king, 
himself a Moor. [The men are in colour either tawny, 
black or white and alsol their women go very bravely 
attired with many fine garments of silk and gold in 
abundance. This is a place of great traffic, and has a 
good harbour, in which are always moored craft of 
many kinds and also great ships, both of those 
which come from Qofala and those which go thither, 
and others which come from the great kingdom of 
Cambaya and from Melynde ; others whi^h sail to 
the Isles of Zinzibar, and yet others of which I shall 
speak anon 

This Mombasa is a land very full of food. Here are 
found many very fine sheep with round tails, cows and 
other cattle in great plenty, and many fowls, all of 


to India probably with Cabral (Introduction, p. xxxiv), and inserted the 
other islands with Madagascar after he had written his first descnption 
Mombasa was one of the early Arab settlements 1 1 is not mentioned 
by Mas'udl, but Idrisi in the middle of the twelfth century desenbes 
it as a place with a good harbour belonging to the kingdom of the Zang, 
and the residence of the king When Ibn Batfita visited it in the early 
part of the fourteenth centuryit wasof less importance, and certainly 
was not the residence of the ruler This traveller only spent one night 
there and does not seem to have learnt much about it Vasco da 
Gama came here direct from Mozambique without touching at the 
intermediate ports, and only learnt of the existence of Kilwa on arriving 
at Mahndi The RoUtro (p 41 , Ravenstein’s Ed , p 34) desenbes 
Mombasa as a large town well situated on a height, with a good 
harbour The existence of a Chnstian comnnimty here was at first 
believed in by the Portuguese Mombasa had a large trade and was 
on bad terms with its neighbour Mahndi The ruler ot the latter, who 
was on fnendly terms with the Portuguese, tried to obtain their assist- 
ance against his nval, but no actual attack was made on Mombasa till 
Francisco d’ Almeida's expedition in 1503 The demand that the 
Sheikh should accept Portuguese supremacy and pay tnbute was 
rejected, and the town was then stormed after severe fighting, and 
plunder^ in the manner related by Barbosa 

After Its destruction Mombasa was long a place of no importance, but 
the excellence of its situation and harbour soon caused it to revive 
In 1 528 the old leud witii Mahndi agam burst out, and the Portuguese, 
as before, sided with their prot£g8s and destroyed the town a seciHid 
time The invasion of the Zimbas later on caused much trouble, and 
Portuguese power was very uncertain (see p. 19, n. i). The two forts 
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which are exceeding fat. There is much millet and 
rice, sweet and bitter oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
Indian figs, vegetables of divers kinds, and much sweet 
water. The men thereof are oft-times at war and but 
seldom at peace with those of the mainland, and they 
carry on trade with them, bringing thence great store 
of honey, wax and ivory. 

The king of this city refused to obey the commands 
of the King our Lord, and through this arrogance he 
lost it, and our Portuguese took it from him by force. 
He fled away, and they slew many of his people and 
also took c;aptive many, both men and women, in such 
sort that it was left ruined and plundered and burnt. 
Of gold and silver great booty was taken here, bangles, 
bracelets, ear-rings and gold beads, also great store of 
copper with other rich wares in great quantity, and the 
town was left in ruins. 


which Linschoten mentions in the following passage, in 1583, were no 
doubt held by the Musalm&n rulers (Linschoten, I, p. 36). 

“ Mombassa, which is a town situate in a little Island of the same 
name which showeth afarre off to be a high sandie downe, and hath a 
haven with two forts to defend it.” Mombasa was betrayed by its 
Arab rulers to the Turkish raider *Ali Bey in 1585, and held by the 
Turks until they were expelled by the Portuguese in 1589. The 
Portuguese erected a fort in 1594. It is impossible to go in detail into 
the history of the place during the next century. The Portuguese 
sometimes held it for a time, and one of their periods of occupation is 
recorded in an inscription of 1635 over the gateway of the fort (see 
Rev. G. P. Badger’s Introduction to Varthema's Travels, p. cix). In 
1698 Mombasa fell, with other East African ports, into the power of the 
Maskat Im&ms, who brought the Portuguese power north of the 
Mozambique territory tb an end. The descendants of that family have 
retained nominal power till recently, but lost their possessions on the 
mainland, including Mombasa, when European spheres of influence were 
establish^. British influence was temporarily established at Mombasa 
in 1823, but the action of the officer, Capt. Owen, R.N., who had taken 
this step at the request of the people of Mombasa, was disavowed by the 
British Government on the representations of Sayyid Sa'Id. Mombasa 
is now a thriving port, although this applies especially to the 
KilindInl Channel, the southern part of the strait which separates the 
island from the mainland, where is the terminus of the Uganda railway. 
The old town of Mombasa, where the Portuguese fort still stands on its 
high rock, is on the nortfaem channel. (See Lugard, Rise of our East 
African Empire, 1893 ; Lyne, Zaneibat, 1903 ; Srigand, Tae Land of 
Zinj, 1913, Ch. v; Strandes, Die Portugiesemeit von Deutsch un4 
Engliseh Ostafrika, who gives a view 01 the fort.) 
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§ 12. MELINDE.* 

Leaving Mombasa, and journepng along the coast 
towards India, there is a fair town on the mainland 
lying along a strand, which is named Melinde.* It 
pertains to the Moors and has a Moorish king over 
it ; the which place has many fair stone and mortar 
houses of many storeys, with great plenty of windows 
and flat roofs, after our fashion. The place is well laid 
out in streets. The folk are both black and white ; 
they go naked, .covering only their private parts with 
cotton and silk cloths. Others of them wear cloths 
folded like cloaks and waist-bands, and turbans of 
many rich stuffs on their heads. 

They are great barterers, and deal in cloth, gold, 
ivory, and divers other wares with the Moors and 


* [Melinde, Ortelius.j 

[Melinde hospioio gazalhoso e charo. Camoes, Canto x, stanza g 6 ]- 

* Melinde or Malindl is situated 3’’ 9' S. of the Equator, S. of the 
mouth of the K. Sabfttd. It is now one of the ports of British East 
Africa, but has lost its former importance. In thesixteenth century it 
was one of the best known places on that coast and obtained its celebrity 
partly from the friendly terms established between the Portuguese and 
its Arab rulers on Vasco da Gama’s first voyage. He -there obtained 
a so-called Christian (in reality a Hindu) as pilot, and was thus enabled 
to cast loose from the Afncon continent and sail direct to Calicut. 

The earliest mention of Malindl by the Arab writers appears to be 
that of Iditri (about X150). In bis time it was evidently not yet in 
Arab hands, and he describes it as a large place, dependent on hunting 
and fishery. This is confirmed by its not being mentioned by Ibn 
Batata (1330). There is a local tradition of a Persian settlement 
[see above nnder Qnil6a) . Burton says that according to this tradition 
the leading tribe of the Wa-swablU (the Wagenra) derives its name 
from ‘Ajai^ the Arabic for “ Persian." Capt. Stigand (Land of Zvn), 
p. 44) also tells us that a town called Shate (near the mouth of the 
Tana R. between Malindl and Lamu) is also believed to have been 
founded by Persians, and its name is derived from Shdh. See also 
under Lamu. The name of Malindl in SwnhOI means " a deep channel " 
(Stigand, l.c. p. 104I. 

Malindl remained faithful to Portugal as long as that country main- 
tained its position on the East African coast. It was in consequence 
attacked by the Turks under 'AU Bey in 1383, but seas held against 
them. On the other hand in the seventeenth centnry Mombasa was 
handed over to the rule of a MaUndl Sheikh. After the disappearance 
of Portuguese rule, Malindl shared the fortunes of the rest of thia 
coa-st, as already noticed under iSombapa. 
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Heathen of the great kingdom of Cambaya ; and to 
tlM ^tr haven come every year many ships with cargoes 
of merchandize, from which they get great store of 
gold, ivory and wax. In this traffic the Cambay 
merchants make great profits, and thus, on one side 
and the other, they earn much money. There is great 
plenty of food in this city [rice, millet and some wheat 
which they bring from Cambaya], and divers sorts of 
fruit, inasmuch as there is here abundance of fruit- 
gardens and orchards. Here too are plenty of round- 
tailed sheep.i cows and other cattle aitd great store of 
oranges, also of hens.* 

The king and people of this place ever were and are 
friends of the King of Portugal, and the Portuguese 
always find in them great comfort and friendship and 
perfect peace, “ and there the ships, when they chance 
“ to pasa that way, obtain supplies in plenty.” 


§ 13. THE ISLAND OF SAM LOUREN^O.* 

In the sea which lies in front of the aforesaid places 
[at the distance of seventy leagues from Cape 


^ jRoimd-ta%led sheep. These have been mentioned also under 
Mombasa. The fat-tailed sheep of this region is descaibed by Yule 
{Marco Polo, ist ed., II, 357 : 3rd ed., II, 424). Also see Varihema's 
Travels, under Zaila) where it is called the Berbers sheep. The name 
Ethiopian sheep employed by Yule is preferable. 

* Instead oranges “ and hens ■’ the Spanish version reads, according 
to St., “ onuiges sweet and sour." Ramusio has the same reading. 

* The island of Sam Lourenpo was the first name given by the 
Eartugnese to Madagascar. 

ILusiadas, Canto x, stansa 137. 

De SSo Lourenfo ve a ilha affamada 
Que Madagascar he d’alguns chamada. 

“ See the famed Isle of Sfto Lonrenpo, 

Whkh is by some called Madagascar."] 



24 the island of SAM LOUREN9O 

Correntesi] is a very large island called Sam Louren9o* 


* [Cabo dos Corrientes. Ortelius — St.]. 

The correct Portuguese form is Cabo das Correntes, " the Cape of the 
Currents." 

* The earhest mention of Madagascar Imown » that of the Arab 
historian Mas'Sdi (about 943 a.d.], if, as seems probable, he alludes to 
it under the name of lf:ambalG, although Yule (Marco Polo, 11 , 
p. 348) thinks that this name n\^y refer to Comoro. It is evident how- 
ever that KambalG was a more important and extensive land than the 
Comoro Islands. Mas'Gdi, who himself made a voyage from KambalG 
to ^ohSr (read as SinjAr by Barbier de Meynardl in ‘Om&n, says it was 
inhabited both by Mushms and by unconverted Zang See Mas‘Gdi 
(Barbier de Meynard's Ed ), 1 , 233 Nevertheless it is probable that 
the names KambalO and Comoro are identical in ongm, and that the 
restriction of the name to the small group dates from the time when 
other names were bestowed on Madagascar, much as the name of 
Zanabar, once applied to a large part of East Africa, is now restncted 
to one island Nor can it be doubted that the Isle of Al-Komor 
mentioned by Idrid (Jaubert's version, 1 , 67) is Madagascar, and that 
his Isle of Abunah is the principal island of the Comoro group, which 
in Ribero's map of 1329 are call^ YUas de Otnuna. The modem name 
of Madagascar seems to have been derived from Makdashau or 
Magadoxo, whence it was probably Grst colonised by Arabs The 
name in the form Madeigascar is first found in Marco Polo The Note 
on this subject in Yule's Marco Polo (with M Cordier's additions in the 
3rd ed.) gives various opinions as to the ongin of the name Sir H 
Yule himself considered that although Marco Polo had confused 
Magadoxo with Madagascar and included in hu> description some 
particulars which referred to the first named place, yet that be intended 
to describe Madagascar, and. notwithstanding the opposite opinion of 
M Grandidier, I^of Cordier agrees with this view M. Barbier de 
Meynard, the editor of Mas'udl, holds KambalQ to be Madagascar, 
while Sir H Yule thought it might be Pemba 

Madagascar was first made known to the Portuguese by Pernfio 
Soares in the early part of 150O Under stress of b^ weather, on a 
voyage from India to Portugal, he was driven East of the island, instead 
of following the Mozambique Channel De Barros (Dee /, Ed 1628, 
fol 188) says “ He was the first who discovered the Island of Sam 
Lourenco, on the south side " This discovery was made on Feb ist, 
1306 Later on in the same year, Rny Perreira (with Jofio Gomez 
d’Abreu) touched at a port nam^ Matatfina on the West coast, but he 
was afterwards wrecked and lost. [Jofio Rodngues Pereira according 
to Correa (I, 663). The wreck, according to the same authority, took 
place on the Comoro Islands and not on the coast of Madagascar (I, 
666) . This took place early in 1307 ] On receiving these reports Tristiu 
d'Acunha visited the coast with lus fleet, and, after his departure, 
d' Abreu, who had gone up the Matatfina river in a small boat, was also 
lost, his ship being driven away by a storm (De Barros, Dec. 11, fol 4, 6 
and 2o). The discovery by Perreira and d’Abreu was made on Aug 
loth, 1306, St Laurence's day, whence the Portuguese gave it the name 
of Sfio Lourenco Dr. Jean Denuefi, however, in his Les ongines de la 
Giographte Portugaise (Gand, (908), p. 108, says that this name is 
derived from " Ruy Lourenco Ravaaco, who discovared the Isle of 
Angoya on the Zanzibar coast ’* See below, p. 26, n. 1. It seems much 
more probable that it was named from the Saint’s day on which it was 
discovered, as this was a general practice among the Portuguese and 
Spanish explorers. * 
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inhabited within by Heathen and in the seaports by 
Moors, who hold many towns there. This island has 
many kings, both Moors and Heathen ; in it there is 
great store of flesh-meat, rice, millet, oranges and 
lemons. There is much ginger^ in this land of which 
they make no use, save to eat it [quite green]. The men 
go naked, covering only their middles with cotton 
cloths. They do not sail to any ports, nor does anyone 
come to theirs, but they use their canoes for Ashing 
along their own coast. 

They are brown in colour and speak a tongue of 
their own, and they often are at war one against the 
other. Their weapons are assegais, very slender for 
throwing, with well-worked iron heads. Each man 
carries a sheaf of them in his hand for throwing. 
They are very active men and clever wrestlers. They 
use base silver among themselves. Yams® are their 
principal food. This land is fair and pleasant and 
abounds in streams with some indifferent large rivers 
From the coast near Melynde the distance of this 


The early explorers were evidently disappointed in not finding 
abundance of spices in this island, ginger being the only product of 
value Linschoten also observes (II, 80) ■ “There is also some (ginger) 
found in the Islands of S Laurence and Comaro " 

* Yams Here the Spanish version has (in St , p 14) “ Yname, and in 
the Indies of Spain it is called maize " [Yname (read Yfiame) in 
Portuguese Inhame. Soot in the form of a gourd composed of two 
bulbs, which grow one above the other, the larger one below the smaller 
one. It is cut into slices and eaten instead of bread It throws out 
very large leaves without fruit. The Ancients erroneously called it 
Fava £gyptia, others have called it Arum Egyptium, which Bahuino 
in his Histona Universal das Plantas does not approve of. Bluteau, 
Diet., Coimbra, 1713. Ifiame. Genus of monocotyledonous plants of 
the family of the dioscoreas. Dico Encychpedico, Madrid, 1833. 
The “ maize “ mentioned in the text must be a mistake of the author 
or the translators ; it should be yams. — St.l 

The author is not responsible for the blunder, as it is not in the 
Portuguese text. Ramusio gives still another version. “ It is said 
that in the new Spanish Indies it is called incca and baOata," which is 
nearly as unfortunate an explanation as the “ maize ’* of the Spanish 
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island is [about] three hundred leagues, and hxMn the 
mainland the distance may be seventy leagues,* 


§ 14. PEMBA. MAMPIA AND ZINZIBAB.S 

Between this island of Sad Louren^o and the main> 
land {not very far therefrom] are three islands, one 


Dr. J. Denncii, in Us work qnotcd above on p. 34, n. 2 alludes to 
Reinel’s map of 1517 preserved at Munich, showing Madagascar and 
the coast of East Africa as far as Ethiopia (*.s., tbeGardafui peni n s ul a), 
and adds, “ The few designations along the coast are also found with two 
exceptions in the narrative of Odoarte Barbosa.*' The map is given 
in his plate iii. 

This can only apply to the African coast, as Barbosa givea no list of 
names on Madagascar. The names on the map r«M at foUowa 
{beginning with Mamfya) : 

Mamfya 

Zanzibar 

Penda 

Then on the mainland : 

Mornba^ 

Birb-vais (?) 

Tachazygo 
Milydy (i.«. Milpdy) 

Opadram {t.e. O padrfto, no doubt the padrfto erected by V. da 
Gama), 
baia fermosa 
Pata 
brada 
Zarzeyla 

Cabo da Gardafu. 

Dr. Denucd reads it as above but gives in additioB “borrahoea" 
between pata and brada, and begins with Milydy, omitting Momba^ 
and the two following names. Barbosa's list is as fUlows for the 
muolaod ! 

Mombapa 

Mejindi 

Patee e lamon 

Brava 

Magadoxo 

Afum 

Cabo de Guardafuy. 

The correspondence therefore is not to close as Dr. Denucb thialdu 

MPenda and Zanzibar, Ortettus.] 

The country first known as Za^, Zing and Zangibar, and after- 
wards (as the Arabic ;im lost the sound of g) as Zanj, Zuj, Zinjibar 
and Zanzibar, cominised the whole east coast of Africa mm a little 
southofC^GuardafuitoSoMla. Theislaiidof Zanzibaror Ziqtlbatrwas 
not at first specially important. The three islandaof Zantlbag. Panba 
and Mbfia are probably the ielaade of the Zftnij or ZgsgxUenttbnedby 
Idrlsl(/««beff,l,p.i;5). Pemba beaisitemodemiHUBeitiBuPtBitngnesb 
vneion of Barbosa, but in tbe<Spai^ vMsioii (witb whldb as osnal 
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called Mainfia, another Pemba, another Zinzibar ; 
which are inhabited by Moors. They have great 
store of food, for in them are found rice, millet, flesh- 
jmeat in great quantity, oranges, limes and citrons 
(of which the woods are full), and every other kind of 
fruit. There is great plenty .of sugar*cane,' but they 
know not how to make the sugar. These islands have 
Moorish kings. Some of them deal in their stock of 
flesh and fruit with the mainland in very small, weak, 
ill-found and undecked boats having but one mast. 
The planks are bound and sewn together with a cord 
they call cairo,^ and their sails are palm-leaf mats. 
They are a feeble folk and have but few weapons. The 


Ribera's map of 1529 corresponds) it is called Penda. Marco Polo's 
alinsion to ^ngbibar as “ ia island of some 2,000 miles in compass ” 
is, as Ynle remarks, “ simply an e r ror, ’* and has no special reference to 
the island of Zanzibar, bnl by the time of the Portugnese discoveries 
the idand was undoubtedly known by this name. The last syllable 
is the Arabic barr, “ land," and the form Zangi barr or Zanjl barr means 
Land of the Zang (or blacks). It is also possible that, as has beensnr 
mised, we have in this name a survival of the Azanta of the Periplus 
(see SchoS's Peripita, p. 92) bat it can hardly be possible that Barr Aian 
of the Arabs is also from the same origin. Barr Ajan may be more 
probably referred to Barr 'Ajant or ** Persian land " from the Persian 
settlements along this coast (see also Lyne's Zanzibar, p. 7). See 
however { 24, note 4. In Fra Maura's map of r459 Xengibar appears 
on the mainimd and Chandbar as an island beyond the S.E. point of 
Africa (Stranies, p. 3). 

A more certain reference is that of Cosmas Indicopleustes (in the 
sixth century), who speaks of the Zingl coast as subject to Abyssinia. 
He calls it Zingium, and says it is beyond the count^ called Barbaria 
which produces frankincense" (McCrindle's Cosmas, H.S., p. 38). 

'The three islands are probably alluded to in the Pertplus under the 
name of Mennthias, a name which, it has been conjectured, survives in 
Monhya or Mafia, tto Mamfia of Barbosa (see Schofi’s Pertplus, p. 94). 
It is remarlcable that the author of the Periplus under this head ^udes 
to the ** sewed boats " and Barbosa also at the same place makes his 
first aflusioa to these boats. 

} Cain. The mention of “cairo" or cocoanut-fibre as used in- 
senirm together the planks of boats is probably the earliest use of this 
term by a European writer, unless Correa's mention, quoted s.v. Coir 
n Yule and BumeU's Hobson- Jobson, and ed., is earli^.' It is dated 
1510 under Alboqderque’s governorship, but this date refers ralher 
to tfad events than to me date of the book. Correa did not go to India 
till 15x2 and was still writing in 1566. His work was not published 
till modern times. The Portuguese had evidently learnt the term in 
India. Th^ eould not have obtained such a form from the Aralnc 


c 
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kings of these isles live in great luxury ; they are 
clad in very fine silk and cotton garments, which they 
purchase at Momba9a from the Cambaya merchants. 
The women of these Moors go bravely decked, they 
wear many jewels of fine Qofala gold, silver too in 
plenty, earrings, necklaces, bangles and bracelets, 
and they go clad in good silk garments. They have 
many mosques, and honour greatly the Alcoran of 
Mafamede.i 


Kanbir, and Burnell has shown that eairo comes from the MalaySlam 
kayar (or Tamil kayiru). 

The word appears in English in the form “ cayro ” in Ralph Fitch's 
narrative of his journeys (1583-91), which first appeared in Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations. See Ryley, Ralph Pitch, 1899, p. 54, “ a 
“ sertain shippe made of booides and sew^ together with cayro, which 
is threede made of the husk of cocoes." The practice o 'sewing the 
planks together with this fibre was noted by several Arabic writers, 
the cord being called by them kanbir (see Yule and Burnell's article for 
ouotations). The earlier European travellers Marco Polo, Fr. Odoric, 
Jordanus and Montecorvino all mention these sewed boats. See the 
Notes on the subject in Yule and Cordier's Marco Polo. T, p. 117, and 
Cathay, 2nd Ed., II, p. 113. At the present dayStigand (Landof Ztnj, 
p 146) notes that cords and rigging are made of cocoa-nut fibre, or 
bast of trees." 

* Arab rule at Zamibar. The Portugese by 1528 had obtained 
complete control over the coast of the mainland, and in this the islands 
were included In 1698 their rule, which bad long been decaying, was 
swept away for good by the ‘Omdn Sayyids who had extended their 
power thither after taking Maskat. Henceforward they continued to 
hold parts of the mainland as well as the islands till modern times. 
The Sayyids (generally known as SultSns) still hold the islands of 
Pemba and Zanabar under British protection. Mafia became part of 
German East Africa but fell into the hands of the English in 1914. It 
is immediately opposite the mouth of the Rufiji R. which has been 
identified with the Rapta of the Periplus, then the most southerly 
point knosvn to the navigators of the Roman Empire. In 1915, this 
river was for a time the place of refuge for the raiding German cruiser 
Konigsberg. The latest account of Mafia is that by Mr. Norman King 
in the Geographical Journal for August, 1917, pp. 117-135. 

Zanzibar and Pemba are flourishing and fertile islands, and produce 
the greater part of the cloves of commerce. This plant was unknown 
there in Barbosa’s time, and was introduced probably by the enter- 
prizing ruler Sayyid Sa'ld, from Reunion in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Attempts to grow cloves in Mafia have not suc- 
ceeded (Geographical Jmtmal, Angu^ I9i7i P- 122), 

See Lyne’s ZantOiar (1905), p. 245f., and Stigand’s Land of Zinj (1913)1 
p. 138. 

The principal ports of German East Africa which have become well- 
known during the wars of 1915-16 are on the part of the coast facing 
these islands, but none of those north of Kilwa or South of Mombasa 
an mention^ either by the Fbrtugnne or by the Arabs before them. 
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? 15. PATEE AND LEMON 1 

And as soon as they pass Melinde, going towards 
India, they begin to cross the gulf, for the coast doubles 
back towards the Red Sea. 

Going forward along this coast is a town of Moors 
named Patee and then another named Lemon. These 
carry on trade with the inland country, and are well 
walled with stone and mortar, inasmuch as they are 
often at war with the Heathen of the mainland * 


^ These islands belong to the Lamu archipelago, and lie oil the coast 
of the Saltanat of Witu, which has been a Bnbsh protectorate since 
1895 The pnncipal islands of the group are three, Lamu, Manda and 
Pati (or Patta), which are separated from the mainland and from one 
another by narrow channels overgrown with mangroves LAmu is the 
most southerly, although Barbosa, describing the route from the South, 
mentions Patfi first He shows no personal acquaintance with this 
neighbourhood, and probably passed these islands without landing 
His first paragraph, about the land turning in towards the Red Sea, 
does not apply to any part of the coast until Cape Guardafm is 
reached 

There are remains of Persian buildings and a Portuguese and Arab 
fort in old LAmu The townofPat^, though nearly deserted, contains 
the remains of many buildings and Arabic inscnptions of 930 and 
1024 A H The town of Ampaza, or Fasa, often mentioned in Portu- 
guese records, is in the island of Manda 

There are said to be traces of Persian and Portuguese blood among the 
people lAmtl is called in SwahUi Amu, and the name is said to be 
derived from the BanI lAmI, a tnbe in the Persian Gulf Pat6 is in 
At Batta, and is believed to get its name from the Batawa tnbe 

LAmn is the only place in the archipelago with good water, all the 
rest being brackish 

These islands depended for their prospenty on the slave trade, and are 
now decaying Their trade seems never to have been very considerable 
(see Stigand, Land of Zinj, 1913, Ch vui) 

' The first visit paid to these islands by the Portuguese was that of 
V da Gama on his return voyage from India in 1499 He was 
attacked by a number of boats off Patfi, but put them to flight (Rotetro, 
p 102) The coast was first explor^ by Tnst&o d'Acunha in 1306, 
dunng the expedition sent to occupy Socotra LAmu submitted to 
him He haul already sacked the town of 0}a (not mentioned by 
Barbosa), a nvaJ of Mahndl, which, according to De Banos, was 
seventeen leagues from Malindl and fifteen from LAmfi This place 
may probably be identified with On on the northern mouth of the 
Tana River 

It is clear from his mention of the mainland that Barbosa knew that 
L&mfi and Patta were islands, yet as late as Linschoten's time they 
are shown m maps on the mainland * 
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§ i6. OF THE CITY OF BRAVA.i 

Yet further along the coast, beyond these places, is a 
great town of Moors, of very fine stone and mortar 
houses, called Brava. It has no king, but is ruled by 
elders, and ancients of the land, who are the persons 
held in the highest esteem, and who have the chief 
dealings in merchandise of divers kinds.* And this 
place was destroyed by the Portuguese, who slew 
many of its people and carried many into captivity, 
and took great spoil of gold and silver and goods 
Thenceforth many of them fled away towards the 
inland country, forsaking the town ; yet after it had 
been destroyed the Portuguese again settled and 
peopled it, " so that now it is as prosperous as it was 
before.”* 


* Brava, the Ar BarSwa, is situated a httle north oi the Juba R. 
(Lat. 1* N , Long 44” E ) in what is now the Italian Protectorate. It 
IS not mentioned by any of the early Arab travellers or chroniclera, 
who recognize no settlements between Makdashau and Malindi. It 
was, however, evidently an important town when the Portuguese 
appeared on Uie scene. 

* The attack on it mentioned by Barbosa was that of Triatko 
d'Acnnha,. who proceeded thither after sacking Oja, and demanded 
payment of the tribute promised to Saldanba in 1503, by certain chief 
men of the town whom be had captured oS Malindi. This had been 
repudiated, and pajunent was refused. Brava was reduced after 
a brave defence and a great slaughter, and as de Bairos says it “ lost 
the name of Brava (wild) and was left as tame (eietise) as a body without 
a soul of resistance." The Commentafxes of Af. D'Alboquorgue (who 
took part jn the attack) call the town Braboa, and the town of Oja 
of De Bazros (see above) is called Angoja, apparently by confusion with 
Angoxa. 

’nils confosion will be found reflected in Danvers [Poipiguese in 
India, I, £.153), where " Angoxa " and Braboa are snppoMd to be hear 
Sofala. The identity of Braboa witii Brava (already noted on p. 104 
of the same work) was passed over, 

(See De Barros, Dee. II, Bk. i, Cb. 2, and Birch'a C omme n la riet 
of Afonso Dalboqitarqne, Vol. 1 ,'Qf. sail and xiv. HA.) 

* In Ribero's mw Brava fignres twice, first aa Braaa and further to 
the North-east as Biada. This^ the first instance of the practice of 
re-dupUcating names of which manylbitances-occnr further on. 
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§ 17 . MAGADOXO. 

Proceeding coastwise towards the Red Sea there is 
a very great Moorish town called Magadoxoi ; it has 
a king over it ; ' the place has much trade in divers 
kinds, by reason whereof many ships come hither from 
the great kingdom of Cambaya, bringing great plenty 
of cloths of many sorts, and divers other wares, also 
spices : and in the same way they come from Adem, 
And *they carry away much gold, ivory, wax and 
many other things, whereby they make ejcceeding great 
profits in their dealings. 

*In this country is found flesh-meat in great plenty, 
wheat, barley, horses and fruit of divers kinds so that 
it is a place of great wealth. 

They speak Arabic. The men are for the most part 
brown and black, but a few are fair. They have but 
few weapons, yet they use herbs on <their arrows to 
defend themselves against their enemies. 


* The town of Makdaahau was probably the first impor- 

tant settlement made by the Arab traders when they began to push 
southwards along the East Coast of Africa from Cape Guardafui. 
Although it is not mentioned by Mas'fidI or IdrlsI, it was found by 
Ibn Batata (II, iSo) in the early part of the fourteenth century, to be 
a wealthy and important place under a Snlt&n, who was, however, locally 
known as sheikh. No doubt the gradual southern extension of the 
Arabs deprived it of its importance as an outpost of trade. The pre- 
dominance of the darker element in the population, the lack ef weapons, 
and the use of poisoned arrows, all point to the gradual absorption of the 
Arab element in the African. Nevertheless Vasco da Gama, who 
arrived here on his return from Calicut in 1499. found it according to the 
Rotetro (p. 102) a fortified town with fine houses. Cabral {Navega^o, 
Ed. 1867, p. 116) describes it in 1500 as ” a very rich and beautiful 
town of Moors," but does not seem to have landed. Tiist&o 
d'Acnnha passed it without landing in i jo6, being eager to arrive at 
Socotra after bis fighting at Brava. The I^rtuguese rule was never 
coiuolidated as for north as Magadoxo. It feU into the hands of the 
Turkisb raider 'All Bey in 1386, but Turkish rule did not last long. 
Sayyid Sa‘Id of Nfoskat took possession-of it in rSaS, and the town con- 
linned to form part of the Maskat and Zanribar dominion till modem 
times. It is now included in the Italian sphere of influence. (See 
Stlgaad, TksLaml of Zinj, rgrs.) The spelling of the name at the 
present day varies. Mukiulhdio, the* form givm by Capt. Stigand, 
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§ l8. AFUM. 

Beyond this place and town of Magadoxo, further 
along the coast, is a small Moorish village called Afum.i 
in which is much desh-meat and food. The place, as 
I have said, is small, with little trade and no harbour. 


§ 19. THE CAPE OF GUARDAFUY. 

Further on along the coast, beyond this place 
is the Cape of Guardafuy,* from which the coast folds 


seems to represent the present pronunciation pee also the article 
Majpdoxo, in Yule and Burnell's Hobsofl-Jobson (Croolce's edition)]. 

The contusion between Magadoxo and Madagascar in Marco Poto 
has already been referred to under { 13. p. 24 n. 2. 

[The river of this place is called Mecadesso in the German atias, 
which shows the Arabic origin of the name ; in Ortelius Magadozo. — St.] 

* The name Afum undoubtedly represents the Arabic name HafOn, 
which probably represents the O^nS of the Penflus (see below under 
Gnardafui). The Spanish version of Barbosa gives ^e form Afuni, 
and Ribero's map of 1 329 has the form AfiunI, reduplicated in the same 
map as Ofoni. Ramusio has the same form as the Portuguese. 

[Orfuni in Atlas of 1753. — St.] 

* The Cape of Guardafui has been known under various names to 
travetters to the east from the earliest times. It may be identified 
without doubt with the ’Apaparus dsporypiDr of Ptolemy and the 
Ptriplus, at or near which was the “ emporium " for spices alluded to 
in the latter work. Strabo (Bk. xvi, Ch. iv. Sec. 14) calls it the Southern 
Horn, (Mn-ov Ktpas). It was the limit of his knowledge of the African 
coast. The modem Arabic name is R&s Aslr. The name Guardafui 
seems to have been first used by the Portuguese, and belongs properly, 
not to the cape itself, bnt to a promontory sixty mi'es south of it, call^ 
by the Arabs Rka HafQn or Jard-HafQn. The name Haffin, theOpbnB 
of the Ptriplus, is still borne by the village of Haffln described by 
Barbosa in § 18 ; and It is most probable that this name allied 
originally to the whole coast, and not to any special spot. Jard-Haffin 
was no doubt originally Gard-Haffin, following the well-known rule 
by which the g-sound of the Arabic e has become j, except in Egypt, 
and some other African districts. So far there is a general agreement, 
bnt the origin and meaning of the word yard otgard 1^ been the subject 
of much discussion. Reference may be made to the articles Guardafui 
in Yule and Burnell's Hobson- J ebson and in the Encyelopetdia ‘of Islam, 
also to Schofi's Periplus, p. 85. There seems to be no Arabic word 
which gives any meaning corresponding to “ cape ’* or ” turning 
point." 

One possible explanation which has, I believe, not been suggested 
by any writer on the subject, is that the word is Persian and not Arabic. 
The expedition sent by Khusrau AnOshlrvkn along the coast of 
Hadbramaut to Aden, to re-estaplish a Himyarlte prince in a.d. 376, 
shows that the Persians under the Sassaniin ktags were accustomed to 
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backwards towards the Red Sea. It is at the^ mouth of 
of the Strait of Meca, so that as many ships as come 
from India and from the kingdom of Cambaya, and 
from Chaul, Dabu]. Batical ; from Malabar and all the 
coast of Bengala; also from Ceilam, Malaqua, ^amatra, 
Pegu [Tana^ari and China] ; all make for it, and enter it 
from this cape with much merchandize. Some of them 
go towards the city of Adem and Zeilam and Barbori : 
and for these ships those of the King our Lord lie in wait 
at this spot and capture them with great booty, "and 
with all the goods they carry, inasmuch as they go thither 
contrary to the prohibition of His Highness.” 


§ 20. METRE 

As soon as the Cape of Guardafuy has been doubled, 
turning inwards towards the Red Sea, there is hard by 
a town of Moors which they call Metee^_ the Less. 
Here there is much flesh-meat, but it has no great trade. 


§ 21. BARBORA. 

Beyond this town of Metee, and further inside the gulf, 
is a Moorish town which they call BarborA,* whither 

Vf^ ~ 

navigate these waters (.see Tabari's Chronicle, trans. Zotenberg, vol. II. 
pp. 210-215). Cardin Persian is a common word, meaning “turn," and 
the meaning of Gard-i-Hafun would be “the turn or bend of HafOn." 

The name given in the Spanish version is Guardafun [Guardafun, 
Orteliua. — St,] 

^ In the Spanish version the name is given as Met. 

[Met, Ortelius, and the Atlas of 1753. — St.] 

Ribero's map (1529) gives Mete. 

Modem ma];» show an island called Mait or Maid and a village of the 
same name on the coast east of Berbers, and this is probably Barbosa’s 
Metee. Muller's map identifies this place with the Mundus of the Pm^/» $ 
where “ ships lie at anchor more safely behind a projecting island close 
to the shore." SchoS however prefers to identify this place with 
Bandar Hais still nearer to Berbers. 

* [Barbara, Ortelius. — St.] 

The name Berbers was applied by the Arabs at an early time to the 
Southern Coast of the Gulf of Aden. This corresponds to the Barbaria 
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go many ships carrying much merchandize from Adem 
and Cambaya. They carry away thence much gold,* 
opium, ivory and divers other things. The merchants 
of Adem take much provender, flesh, honey and wax, 
for that land is exceeding fruitful. " This town was 
" taken by force by a Portuguese fleet of which Antonio 
'* de Saldanba was Captain-in-Chief. He destroyed the 
" whole place in the year 151S, and then departed with 
" the fleet for Ormuz, where the ships which stood in 
" need of it were repaired.”* 


of Cosmas Indicopleustes in tlie dxth century, “ The country called 
Barbaria which begins where the land (rf the Ethiopians terminates " 
(Cosmas, H.S., p. 38). 

According to llas'Qdl, the Gulf of Aden is called the Gnlf of the 
Berbers (al-kkalija‘l-Ba^ari\. He is careful to distinguish between 
its inhabitants and the Berbers of Western Africa, the modem Barbaxy 
(Sprenger's p. 260). Ibn BatQta ( 11 , 180), more than two 

centuries later, speaks of the Barbarah as a tribe of Negros who were 
Muhammedans of the Shah‘l sect, whose territory extended from Zeila* 
to Makdashau. Idfisl says that it is subject to Abyssinia, The 
inhatntants weih no doubt identical with the Somalis of the present 
day. 

^ The trade of Berbera has undoubtedly, owing to its favourable 
position, existed from the earliest times. Burton {Ftrst Footsteps tn 
Fast Africa, p. 407} pointed out the advantages derived from the spit 
of land running into the sea, and from the stoeam of fresh water flowing 
into the harbour, which caused it to be a centre of the coasting trade 
with a great periodical fair. SchoS considers that toe spit running into 
the sea aflfords a good ground for identifying Berbera with the MalaO 
mentioned in § 8 of the Periplus, and properly rejects Glaser's identoi- 
cation with Bulbar thirty miles further wen, which has only an 
open harbour. 

Vincent had proposed to identify Mal&o with Malaca and the 
same suggestion bad long before been made by de Barros {Dee, III, 
i, fol. 24). no doubt in both cases owing to the resemblance 
of toe names. 

> After toe destruction of Zeila', in 1517, Lc^ Soares d'Albergaria 
had intended to attack Berbera also, but owing to the heavy losses he 
bad incurred, he was not able to do so. Next year (1518) Antonio de 
Saldanba was sent from Portmal with a fleet In order to attack the 
Arabs at the entrance of the Red Sea. L. Soares d’Albergaria, who 
had now become Governor of India, sent Saldanba to the Gmf of Aden 
with six ships, and he took Berbera without reeistanoe. These evento 
are related in full by de Barros in Dee. Ill, if Cap. 10. He dhrtinctly 
states that these events took place toe year after toe takliig at ZeOa\ 
but as Saldanba did not arrive in India tulSeptember 15x7, and waa not 
despatched to the Red Sea until after toe return of Lopo Soares from 
Huimuz, which was not till a mohto ta two later, itifl prohabie that his 
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I 22. ZEILA. 

Further on thence along the coast, in the inner part 
{i.e., of the Gulf), is a Moorish town which they call 
Zeila,i a place of great trafi&c. Hither sail many ships 
to dispose of their goods. It is a well-built place with 
right good houses, many of them built of stone and 
mortar with flat roofs. The people thereof, both men 
and women, are black for the most part ; they have 
many horses and rear much cattle of all kinds, so that 
they have butter in plenty, niilk and flesh : also in this 
land is great store of wheat, millet, barley and fruits 
of divers sorts, all of which they carry hence to Adem. 

This place* was taken and destroyed by the Portu- 
guese, of whom the Captain-in-Chief was Lopo Soares 


attack on Berbera waa really in the beginning of iji8. He arrived in 
_ Hnrmuz in time to “ winter " there, to take shelter during the 
'monsoon of 1518 after his expedition to Berbera and Kalhat (see Note 
under § 22 ). 

De Barros describes Berbera as follows : “ This city, though not so 
noble as Zeila‘, which is eighteen leagues north of it, is like it in the 
style of its buil^ngs and the manners of its people." ' 

We hear very little in later times of either Berbera or Zeila*, and the 
. Portuguese were, in fact, unable to hold possession of these and other 
places in or near the Red Sea after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Turkish Sultan Selim in a.d. 1517. 

* * Zeila is the Arabic^ayla‘ ^j. According to Ibn BatGta (ii, 180) it 
was at the time of his visit (circ. 1315 a.d.) the capital of the Berbera. 

' It was taken and bvmt by Lopo Soares d'Albergaria on his return 
from his expedition a^inst Jedda (Juda of the text). His losses in 
tMs disastrous afiair were aggravate by the disease which attacked 
his crews during his stay in the fever-smitten island of Kamariln. 

‘ne dates of the taking of Zeila and Berbera have been given by 
the editors of the Portuguese text (see p. Ixxxiv) as 1517 and 1518, 
instead of 1516 and 1318. It is probable, however, that the passages' 
mentioning these events were added after the completion of Duarte 
Barbosa's work and the writing of his preface in 1516 (although there 
can be no certainty of the correctness of this date) . They do not occui 
in Ramnsio nor in the Spanish version. The passage at the end 
of the account of Mama (§ 24) in which Barbosa asserts that he 
vat present at the taking of ZeUa is also not found in Ramusio 
or the Spai^ version. As to the discrepancy regarding the dates of 
this pni^ see note on pp. Ixxxiv- v. • 
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(d’Albergaria), who was at that time Governor of 
India, and he took it on his way from the port of 
Juda in the year 1517. 


§ 23. DALAQUA. 

Further on beyond this place along the coast is 
another called Dalaquai also a seaport, used mainly 
by the Abexyf* of the land of the Preste Joam. Around 
this place is great plenty of victual, and much gold 
which comes from the Preste. 


§ 24 MACUA. 

Hence, leaving this place Dalaqua and entering the 
Red Sea,* we travel along the coast to a place which 
they call Maqua and many other settlements of Moors, 
by whom this coast is named Barayam* but we call 


* Dalaqua is the name given to the archipelago near Massowa and the 
entrance to the Annesley Gulf The pnncipal island of this group is 
called Dhalik-nl-Kabir, t e , Great DhaU]; These islands are the 
Alalaei of the Penplus which describes them as sandy islands producing 
tortoise-shell The OrlnS of the Penplus which Schoff translates 
Mountain Island forms part of the same group 

[Dalacca, Ortehus] 

• Abexys, in Arabic Habshi , » e , Abyssinian The name of the Preste 
Joam or the Pnest John, usually written “ Prefter John," was at this 
time generally given by the Portuguese to the ruler of Abyssinia 
(see Dr Badger’s Note , Varthema, p 63, N 2! 

• Ma9ua or Massowah is the pnncipal port of Abyssiiua and is now 
an Italian possession It is on the mainland, opposite the Dhalhk 
Islands, and outside the entrance of the Annesiey Gulf The ancient 
port called Adulis m the Penplus and Adule by Cosmas Indicopleustes 
has been identified by Bent with the modem village of Zula, which bes 
inside the Gulf on its west coast Its ruins are still visible (Bent, 
Sacred CUy of ike Elhtoptans, p 228) 

* The spelling given in the Spanish version is Barra Ajan, and on this 
the note made by Lord Stanley is 

[Berr Ajem The spelling of this name is a proof that the Spanish y 
still bad the value of the Engbsby and the Arabic ytm] 

With regard to this it may be remarked that the Portuguese spelling 
Barayam does not support this argument, nor is it probable that the 
maker of the Spanish version was acquainted with the Arabic pronun- 
ciation of the name If the sdund was a y as appears probable it 
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it Arabia Felix “ on account of the Monte Felix which 
IS therein, on which stood in ancient days a famous 
City which they called Felix, but it is long since left 
desolate, and no man now dwells" therein.” 

And throughout this coasts there is great store of gold 
which comes thither from within the great kingdom of 
Abexy, which is the land of the Preste Joam • and all 
the places on this coast have dealings with the inland 
country in cloth and other wares, bringing thence great 
store of gold, ivory, honey, wax and slaves. The inland 
folk are Christians, many of whom are held in captivity ; 
and these captives are held in. great esteem among the 
Moors * and are worth much more among than any 
other slaves soever ; for they find them skilful and 
faithful and fine men in their persons. And as soon as 
these Abexys are taken by the Moors they turn from 
their faith and afterwards come to be more employed 


would seem more likely that the name represented Barr Yaman , the 
land of Yaman or Yemen The country called by the name was 
evidently on the Arabian and not the Afncan side of the Red Sea, as 
the allusion to Arabia Felix proves 
The phrase Barr ‘Ajam may mean “ Persian land,*' or simply “ Non- 
Arab land," and Burton tells us that the Somihs called their country 
Barr-al-'ajam, that is Country of the Barbarians Possibly both forms 
Barr Yaman and Barr 'Ajam had been heard by Barbosa and con 
founded one with the other, for the whole passage shows confusion 
between the Arabian and Afncan coasts See Commentaries of Afonso 
D'Alboquerqne (iv, 28), as to an Arabic name for the Red Sea coast under 
the Preste Joa6 “ On one side stretches the temtory of the Preste 
Joad called Jazem by the Moors, and on the other the mainland of 
Arabia " • 

The Portuguese generally represented the Arabic } by their own 1 
(identical with the French sound of the letter) , as in Juda for Jiddah 
or in the spelling of ( amdes “ Gida *' where the g has the same sound 
The old Arabic sound of jtm as a hard g may however still have been 
heard occasionally in Arabia as it still is in Egypt See § 29, note 1. 

^ The trade in gold on this coast was probably not very important, 
as it 18 not mentioned in the Penplus Ivory seems to have been from 
the earliest times the [xincipal production of the district 
* For the value placed on the Abysstman captives taken in childhood 
and trained to war see Varthema's Travels, pp 63, 64 He says that 
the Sultan of Aden had a corps of three thousand of them who formed 
his own bodyguard," and were worth more than all the rest of the 
eighty thousand " * 
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tban the Moors themselves. And all these people of 
Arabia Felix, t men and women alike, are black and 
good fighters ; they go*naked from the waist up, and 
below it are clad in cotton. Those of the highest rank 
among them wear long cloaks like Moorish altmizaresH 
and their women are covered with other long garments 
which they call chandes.* 

In this land the custom is to sew up the private 
parts of girls when they are born, and thus they continue 
until they are married and made over to their husbands ; 
then they cut the flesh again which is as firmly joined 
together as if they had been born so. " This I have 
myself observed, for I was present at the taking of 


* [This refers to the Sawahily of Abyssinia, not to the people of 
Arabia, and applies to them — St ] 

The title of this section in the Spanish version is “ Masava Savaquin 
and other places ’ , Savaquin stands for Saw&lon, which the Portuguese 
version does not mention This corresponds with Ribero's map, which 
after Delaca (Dalaqua) gives the following places following the coast 
Northwards 

Macuia 

Mocuna or Mocuua 
Cauaquy 
Y» delaca 
Mucua 
Cuaquem 

All the places are reduplicated, and Massowa appears three times in 
var}nng forms Cavaquy seems to be from a Spamsh and Cuaquem 
from a Portuguese source 

* Almaizares is stated by Dozy {Glossatre des Mots espagnols et 
portugass denvisdsVAredie,-p 147) to represent the At Al-nit'tar, 

to mean “ espice de touque ou voile ” The Spanish version has 
“ Almalafas ” on which Lord Stanley has this mote 

[A1 malafa, a cloak, plaid, Old Spanish, not m dictionanes, from 
Arabic ] 

Almalafd is explained by Dozy as “ ropa que se ponia sobre todo 
el demas vestido 7 comunmente era de lino," is, “a garment worn 
over all other clothing, usually of hnen " He derives it from the 
Ar Al-vtalhafa, a woman's veil (or burqa) Cf also the form nalaff, 
a wrap or blanket, given in Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary Al-milafi 
would perhaps be a more probable ongin for Almalafa than that given 
by Dozy 

■ Chande, the name given by Barbosa m the Portuguese (not u the 
Spanish version) to the long garment worn by women, appears to have 
no ongin in Arabic Probably it is the Iiuuan " Ciidi»r " learnt by 
Barbosa on the Indian coast The meaning suits perfectly. 
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Zeila, which I have already mentioned, and there we 
took many female children whom we found so.”i > 


§ 25. THE GREAT REALM OF THE PRESTE 

JOAM., 

Travelling inland from the position of these same 
Moorish towns there is a very great realm, that of the 
Preste Joam,* which the Moors call Abexy,» It is very 
widespread and abounds in fair lands ; in it dwell 


* Tbe curious custom here alluded to is still practised by the Hamitic- 
Semitic tribes in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. For a full account 
of this and kindred customs reference may be made, to Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann’s paper in tbe Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
InsMutt, 1913, p. 639 fi. 

Barbel's accuracy is confirmed by modem observers, and this is 
undoubtedly the earliest information we have on the subject. His only 
mistake seems to be that the operation is not performed in infancy but 
at the age of six or seven years. 

This passage and others (alluded to by tbe Portuguese editors as 
probably added by another hand after the completion of the manu- 
script) seem to have been added by Duarte Barbosa himself on a 
revision, perhaps on a copy which he kept by him before he sailed with 
Magalhfira on Us last voyage in 1519. For the confusion as to dates 
see Introduction, p. lx»civ, n. i. 

* The name of Preste J oam, or the Priest J ohn, given by the Portuguese 
travellers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to the ruler of 
Abyssinia, is better known under the form Prester John, or Presbyter 
Johannes, applied to a semi-mythical Christian king m Central Asia at 
an earlier period. The earlier beliefs are reflected in Marco Polo's 
nsurative, Chaps, xlvi to 1. and an exhaustive note on the subject 
by Sir Henry Yule is given in his Book of Marco Polo, I, p. 205, N. 3 
(M.Cordier'8ed.,I,p. 23X, N. 4). As tbe knowledge in Europe of Central 
Asia, to which Marco Polo himself mainly contributed, broame more 
accurate, this legend gradually died away, but tbe fact that there really 
Was a Cluistian king iri Africa, whose country was surrounded by 
Muhammadans, becamn better known and the name of John the Priest 
was transferred to him. Indeed Sir H. Yule in the note mentioned above 
considered it possible that this title had been first applied to the King 
of Abyssinia, and that the letter of Pope Alexander III in X177 a.s. 
to the Magnifieus Rtx Indomtn was r^ly meant for him. _ whether 
this was so or not the applicability of tbe name to Abjrssinia is evident. 
Marco Polo had only heard of it in connection with Aung Kh&n, who 
was overthrown ^ Cbingia idi&n, and does not refer to it in his account 
of Abysaiiiia,orl»a8ce. (Yule and Cordier’sAforeo Polo, II, p. 427). 

* Abeigr (Uke the Abasce of Marco Polo) represents the Arabic form 
Hahoshf tiie adjective from Hahash, which denotes tbe country of 
nbysrinia. The word in India has been extended to inclnde all negroes, 
who an commonly known as HAsht. * 
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much people, and he holds many kingdoms around 
subject to him, which are at his orders and under his 
governance. This couotry is well-peopled with many 
cities, towns and villages, and many of its people 
abide in the hill country like the wandering Arabs. 
They are black men wiih good figures, and they have 
horses in abundance which they use, and are good riders, 
mountaineers and hunters. Their victual is [flesh of all 
kinds, milk] great store of butter, honey and wheaten 
bread [also millet], of all which things there is great 
plenty in that land. They clothe themselves in skins 
[and fleeces of wethers], for the reason that cloth is 
scarce in that country, “ chiefly in the mountains.” 
where is, too, one class among them that can only wear 
[cloth on account of their rank, all the others wear 
nothing but]i skins, which they wear well dressed and 
embroidered. There are here also men and women 
who have never in their lives drunk aught but milk, 
with which they quench their thirst, and this they do 
not for want of water, of which there is plenty in that 
land, but because milk makes them stouter and 
healthier, [and there is plenty of it in the land]. They 
have, too, the habit of eating much honey, and have 
great store thereof, yet those who have the habit of 
eating it are mostly the mountain-dwellers. All are 
by descent Christians from the time of the teaching qf 
the Blessed Saint Thomas,* [and Saint Philip] as they 
say ; and their baptism is in three ways, the first blood, 

^ This passage from Ramusio is not correctly given in the Portuguese 
text. Tt should read “and the custom among them is that only 
persons of a certun rank [may wear cloth, and other persons] may wear 
nothing but skins.’’ 

• St. Thomas. Marco Polo (f.c. p. 4*7) says “ St. Thomas the apostle 
preached in this region, and after he had converted the people he went 
away to the province of Maabar, where he died." See below under 
Mailapur ( $ 99). * 
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the next fire, and the third water like ours : by that 
of fire they are branded on the forehead and tenoplesi ; 
by that of water they are baptised in it as with us ; by 
that of blood many of them are circumcized. They 
lack our true faith because their land is very wide, and 
they live in the mountains remote from towns and 
villages. The most genuine Christianity among them 
is in a great city called Babelmaleque,* where the 
King, whom we call the Preste Joam, always lives.* 
The Moors call him “ the Great Abexy.” In this city« 
on our Lady’s day in August there is a great yearly 
feast, where great multitudes assemble, and to which 
come many kings and great lords. And on that day 
they draw out an image from a church, as to which 
image ” we know not whether it is ” of our Lady " or 
of S. Bartholomew.” It is of gold, of the stature of a 
man ; “its eyes are two rubies of inestimable value ’ 
and its body is arrayed in gems without number 
This image is placed on a golden waggon and they 
accompany it with great reverence and ceremony. 
In front rides the Preste Joam in another waggon 
plated with gold, very richly attired in rich cloth of 
gold and adorned with precious gems.® Their setting 


^ The practice of branding on the face is mentioned by Marco Polo 
(l.c. p. 427), but according to him it was not a separate rite. After 
baptism with water he says that the face and cheeks were branded. 
.There seems good ground for believing that such branding did take 
place, but that it was (and perhaps still is) a survival of a pre-Christian 
custom, and has nothing to do with baptism. See Yule's note (l.c. p. 232V 

* Babelmaleque is simply the Arabic BUb-el-Malik, the “ King’s 
Court,” t.e., the Capital [Babel Mandel, Ortelius, St.]. 

The name Babel Mandel, however, refers to the straits of Babel- 
Mandab, and not to the capital of Abyssinia, which, it is distinctly 
stated, was in the interior. Here Ramusio has Cassumo ; i.e., Axum. 

* Here Ramusio has “ whom the Moors and Heathen caU the Great 
King Negus.” 

* Ramusio reads : “ In this city in the month of September a very 
great Feast of the Cross is held." 

' Ramusio adds : ” And on that day be lets himself be seen by all 
the people, for at other times be goes vdth his face covered.” 




forth is in this manner. In the morning they go to the 
aforesaid dty in a solemn procession, with divers 
sorts of music and with great rejoicing, until the after- 
noon, when they return in the same order. There is 
such a crush of people that many in striving to approach 
the car of the image perish of suffocation, and this 
death they hold among themselves to be holy .and that 
of a martyr,* " and for this reason many old men and 
women and other persons go gladly to receive this 
death. This King the Preste Joam* ‘is exceeding rich, 
and has abundance of gold, insomuch that up to our 
time we know of no other King equal to him in this 
respect • and as I have said, he takes with him a great 
and splendid court, and he pays the great train of 
people by whom he is continually attended, through 
whose help he subdues the neighbouring kings as I 
have already stated.” 


§ 26. CUES.* 

Leaving this land of the Preste Joam and also the 
coast of Arabia Felix* and turning to the pther side of 


* Ramusio adds : “ This was reported to me by divers Moors, whom 
I know not whether I should believe ; but as it may be so I have written 
it down." 

a This passa^re was apparently omitted by Ramusio, as he had heard 
contrary reports at the time he made his translation or paraphrase. 
It is however well attested that in Barbosa'a time Abyssinia was a 
country of great wealth and prosperity. It was mined by the invasions 
and raids of the Imam Ahmad from 1528 to 1.543, and was only saved 
from absolate destmction bjr the band of Portnguese under Chiistovao 
da Gama, who himself lost ms life in the struggle. Imam Ahmad was 
killed in the end and his force defeated by the remnant of the Portugese. 
The whole story is given in Mr. UTiiteway’s edition of Castanhoso's 
Narrative {Th* Portuguese Expeditie* to jifytsinia. Halduyt Society, 
1902). 

* Suez is the spelling followed In the Spanish version. 

[Zues, Ortelius], 

* The confusion between AraMa Felix and this African coast con> 
Unues. The Spanish version reads “ the coast of tie eed of Arabia 
Felix," and for Barayam reads*" Barra Arab." 
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t1)e Ked Sea (which also they call Arabia, and which the 
Moors call Barayam) ; there is ^ seaport which is 
called C)ues,i whither the Moors were wont to bring all 
the spices, drugs and other rich wares from Juda, the 
port of Meca, which came thither from India. These 
they carried from Juda in vesy small craft, and then 
loaded them on camels, and carried them by land to 
Cayro, whence other traders took them to Alexandria, 
and there they were bought by the Venetians ; which 
trade has been destroyed by the King our Lord,* for 


^ Thia part of the narrative in the Portuguese text is throughout in 
the imperfect tense. It was Barbosa'^ intention to describe the trade 
as no longer existing. In the version of the Spanish text it appears in 
the present tense. Tlie object of the Spanish version here seems to have 
been to minimise the success of the Portuguese in stopping the trade, 
as it adds “ this trade now, tM a great measure, ceases," whereas 
Barbosa says it is destroyed or “ undone " {desfeiio). 

* [Camoens thus describes the intwruption by the Portuguese of the 
Indian voyages to the Red Sea. Canto ix, Stanzas 3 and 4 ; — 

G 4 d& sechama o jporto, aonde o trato 
De todo o Roxo Mar mais fiorecia, 

De que tinha proveito grande e grato 
O Sold&o que esse reino possuia. 

Daqui os Malabares, por contrato 
Dos infieis iormosa companhia 
De grandes ndos pelo Indico Oceano 
Especiaiia vem buscar cada anno. 

Por estas nios os Mouros esperavam, 

Que, como fossem grandes e possantes, 

Aquellas, que o commercdo Ihe tomavam 
Ccm flammas abrazassem crepitantes : 

Neste Socorro tanto confiavam, 

Que n&o querem mais dos navigantes 
Senfto que tanto tempo alii tardassem 
Que da iamosa Meca as ndos chegassem. 
and Canto x. Stanza 50 : — 

Barbord se teme 

Do mal que o emporio Zeila geme. — St.]. 

These passages are thus translated by Anbertin ; — 

Gid& the port is called where all the trade 
Of the Rea Sea the most, did flourish ; where 
S<fldan the dief, who all that region swayed. 

Was wont to reap a gain pleasant and rare. 

Thence to the Mwbw, by contract made 
the infidels, a conconrse doth repair 
Of mighty vessels by the Indian sea, 

Cnmini; each year in search cfl spiceiy. 


i> 
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his fleets took the ships of the Moors so that they should 
not pass from India to the Red Sea.i Wherefore the 
Great Soldan of Cayro, who loses much by this, ordered 
a great fleet to be fitted out in this port of fues, for 
which the timber and artillery and all other munitions 
of war were brought hy land, great sums being spent 
thereon. And this fleet was made up in great haste of 
sailing-ships and rowing-galleys, and as soon as it was 
ready it went to the First India, that is to the Kingdom 
of Cambaya, Mirocem going as its Captain-in-Chief, 
with the determination to deprive the Portuguese of the 
navigation. It met the fleet of the King our Lord, 
before Dm, where they fought so stoutly that men were 


aad. 


By these same ships the Moors their prospects seal. 
Seeing their strength was all thev could desire, 
That those that there had come their trade to steal 
Might all be burned with crackling flames of fire 
And of this aid so certain do they feel, 

That of the strangers they no more require 
Than their delay among them to contrive 
TiU from famed Mecca all these ships amve 

Barbora terror owns 

Of ills 'neath which the mart of Zeila groans . 


^ In this passage Barbosa gives in concise language the history of the 
causes of the naval war in the Indian Ocean between the Portuguese 
and the Musalmans It was primarily a struggle for the trade of the 
Orient Until the Portuguese appeared m these seas the Arab sailors 
and merchants had a monopoly of the trade by sea, and the land-routes 
through Persia and Central Aaa were commanded by the Turks As 
the Turkish power increased both these systems came under thar 
power The final overthrow of the Mamlfik Sult&n of Egypt and 
Syria (the great Soldan of Cayro) by Solt&n Salim in a d 1517, handed 
over the naval power hitherto exercised by the rulers of Egypt to the 
Turks All the actions mentioned by Barbosa m the Sea, the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf were fought previous to that date, 
and the enemy the Portuguese had to fight against was the Egyptian 
fleet under Mirocem (M!r Husain) (Agacem or Agha Husain accordmg 
to Correa), which was alhed with the fleet of the Muhammadan kings 
of Gujarit or Camba}^ It is clear, therefore, that this was>far more 
than a trade war It struck at the roots of Mnsalman supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, and as the Turks gradually concentrated that 
authonty in their bands, and swept that sea with '&e fleets commanded 
by tene^e coisaiis (^fot they were no eatlois t1xemBelyes\, the very 

t\iey hepenheh s\ippeh horn then han^ vsA paweh vllStJ VSWS^ 'CtA 

Cape to "EMtope, • 
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wounded and slain on both sides, so that in the end the 
Moors were overcome, and their ships taken, and 
burnt and sunk. Through this action and many others 
which took place afterwards the navigation of the 
Red Sea fell off, and the Port of fues was left with no 
trade in spices, and is now much decayed and well-nigh 
deserted. 


§ 27. THE MOUNT SINAY. 

Hard by, not far from Ques in this same land of 
Arabya, on the Red Sea, is the Mount Sinayi where 
rests the body of the Blessed Saint Catherine, in a 
church where there are some Christian friars in the 
power of the Moors, and under the might and orders of 
the great Soldan. To this house go on pilgrimage many 
Christians from the land of the Preste Joam, also from 
Babylonia, Armenia, Constantinopla, Jerusalem Roma 
Alamanha and Napoles, and from manj?^ other parts. 


§ 28. ELIOBOM AND MEDINA. 

[Passing the said Mount Sinay, which the Moors call 
Turla,® further along the Coast of the Red Sea, is a 
land of the Moors, a seaport called Eliobom® ; at 


* It is evident that Barbosa had no personal knowledge of Mount 
Sinu, and the only fact about it which he had ascertained was the 
existence of a convent where St. Catherine of Alexandria was buried 
and which was a great resort for pilgrims. 

The Mount Sinai group of mountains contains several peaks, the high- 
est of which, Jebel Kathaxin, is dedicated to St. Catherine. The peak of 
Mount Sinai proper lies just north of it. Jebel Tiir is a name for the 
whole group, access to which from the sea is obtained at TQr on the 
Gulf of Suez, visited by De Castro's expedition in 1541. 

* Turin represents Jebel Tflr. See under § 27. 

* EUobom stands for EV-Yamba, that is the port of Yembo with the 

"ua ‘Co* -oaxae 'Ssada vcapcxta.'OR* aa’-rfhah. a.-oA 
VX'haa cfotajmeh oiAy liamtiems neaieSt vcn&t to 'Vhedivna., wc 

Yathrib sis it was called in pre-l^aofite days. Both Yambd and 
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«rhich they say they land in order to go to Medina, 
another Moorish city three days' journey inland from 
this port, ^here the body of Mafamede is buried.] 


§ 29. JUDA, A SEAPORT. 

{On coming forth from the said port of Eliobom in 
order to go along the Red Sea coast, there is a Moorish 
country named Juda.^ a seaport whither every year 
ships from India were accustomed to go with spices 

Yathrib are to be traced in Ptolemy, who speaks of lambia the port 
of lathrippa or LathiiOTa, t.e., Al-Yathrib. The Penplus passes hy 
this part of the Red Sea Coast without mentioning any place. 

Yathrib was no doubt a centre of caravan trade before it became a 
place of pilgrimage. It was one of the flouiisfaing Jewish settlements 
of Hajjkz (see Lyall’s AiuteM Arabian Pastry, 1885, p. 119). The 
nearest port must therefore have always been a place with some trade. 

^^Uobon, Atlas of Ortelius and lamhiert or Yembo.— St.1 

The author of the CommetUaries of Afonso P'Alboguen/ite (iv, p. 35) 
calls Yembo liumbo. 

< The form Juda represents the old Arabic pronunciation as fonnd 

in Ibn Bathta, who writes the name M*. Juddah. The modem pro> 
nunciation is Jiddah, which had already been introduced in the 
sixteenth century as De Barros (Z)ec. Ill, Bk. i, Cap. 3) says that 
“ Juddi is called GiddA by some Arabs." Camdes also uses the form 
GidA. 

In the Spanish version the form given is Guida, which perhajps 
r^resents Giuda. This would be the Italian form of the Aralnc 
Juddah and may have been adopted from Ramusib or other Italian 
writers, as Spanish has no sound approaching the Arabic 7. It does not 
seem probable that it sras intend^ by Guida to represent the g-sonnd 
of the Arabic j, as pronounced in Egypt. Varthema uses the spelling 
Zida (=Dzida). Ihe name is popn^ly interpreted as equivalent 
to jtddah, " grandmother," and Is suppb^ to be derived liom the 
tomb of Eve, the universal grandmoth^, whose tomb is sbosro there. 
This was the case as far back as the sixteenth century, as De Barros 
(i.c.) says “ they show outside the tosm a bill, on which they say Adam 
and Eve were buried." Varthema in his account of Jiddah a few years 
earlier says the town was not surrounded by walls in his time, but 
shortly afterwards, in the time of Al-Asluaf K&nsfih sd-GfaArl (the last 
Mamlflk Sultkn but one], who reigned from 1301 to 13x6, the still 
existing walls were built (see Vartknna, p. 32, N. 2). They were how- 
ever donbUessly built before 1517, as in &at year his snceessor was 
dethroned by the Turks. These walls are no doubt the “fort" 
alluded to in the next section as built ty Hir Husain after his defeat by 
Francisco d’ Almeida in 1309. 

According to De Barros the work was going on at the same time aa 
Afonso D'Alboquerqne was bnilding the fort at Calecut. The allusion 
in the next paragraph to Snlthn MahmSd Siah I of GOjaiSt, who died 
in i3ir, narrows the x>ossibie period for these occurrences to i309-x'3Xi. 
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and drugs, and thence went back to Calecut with much 
copper, quicksilver, verdegris, saffron, rosewater, 
scarlet cloth, silks, camlets, taffetas and divers other 
goods which are sent to India, also with much gold 
and silver ; and this trade was great and lucrative. 
At this port of Juda they put the said drugs and spices 
on board small ships for Quez, as has been related 
above.1 


§ 30. MECA. 

One day’s journey inland from this port of Juda is the 
great city of Meca,i and there is a great mosque therein, 
whither Moors from all countries go on pilgrimage, for 
they hold it certain that they will be saved if they wash 
in the water of a certain well which is therein ; and the 
water from this well they take in bottles to their own 
countries as a relic of great value. 

A short time ago, Mirocem the Moorish Captain of 
the Soldan's ships, whom the Portuguese had defeated 
in India, ordered that a fort should be built at Juda, 
for after his defeat he had not the courage to return to 
his country without doing some service to his king, 
and so he determined to ask the King of Cambaya, who 
is called Soldad Mahomet,* as well as the princes and 
merchants of that kingdom, and the other Moorish 
kings, for a great sum of money to build the said fort ; 
pointing out that since the Portuguese — Frangues, as 
they call them — were so powerful, it would be no 

^ Mecca is here very caisonly alltided to as a place of pilgrimage. 
The sacred well mentioned is the spring of Zemzem in the holy enclosed 
space round the Ka'aba. 

* Soldflo Mahomet is Sultan MahmQd Shah I of Gfljarat, who reigned 
from X45S to 1311, and is Sultan Mahamude of § 47, the king “ who 
lived on pcdson.” At the time Barbosa wrote he had, as mentioned 
in that ssctioB, been succeeded by Sultom Moordafaa (Sultan Musafiar 
Shah 1511*1535). • 
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wonder if they should enter this port and destroy the 
House of Mafoma. The Moorish Kings and people 
hearkening to his petition, and seeing the might of 
the King of Portugal, it seemed to them this might 
well happen, and for this cause they gave him great 
gifts, by means of which he loaded three ships with 
spices and other wares and sailed for the Red Sea. 
On arriving at Juda he sold these cargoes, and with this 
money he built the fort. While he was building it the 
Portuguese were constructing another inside the City 
of Calicut, the King of which asked permission of the 
Captain-in-Chief to send a cargo of spices to Meca. 
Permission was granted to him and he sent the ship, 
with a Moor of distinction named Califa as Captain ; 
who when he reached Juda landed there with all his 
crew in good order. Mirocem, who was then building 
his fort, asked him for news of the Portuguese, to which 
he replied that they were peacefully established at 
Calicut and were building a great fort there. i 

* De Bairos has related this story in his Decaias [Dec III, Bk i, 
Ch 3 (fol 6 ot the edition of 1563)], as follows 

“ . There is only one channel by which the city is 

approached, in the form of a letter S, the town being at its upper 
end and the entrance of the channel at the lower, . Part 

of the town has good stone and mortar bouses, but most are of 
mud and clay, and a short tune before, through fear of us, a wall 
around it had been begun And m the first place on coming to 
the second elbow made by the land they had constructed a rampart 
on which some artillery was mounted to resist anyone who wished 
to go forward Most of the mhabitants were merchants, by reason 
of the goods which there came together, both commgmand eomg 
out, the remainder were Arab natives of the land, and all dwelt 
m terror of the Baduijs (Bediwi) of the open country , who 
sometimes suddenly entered the town and destroyed and robbed 
it, before it was fortified This circumvallation was done by 
Mir Hocem the captain of the Soldao whom Dom Francisco 
Dalmeyda, Viceroy of India, had defeated at Dio and 

as this defeat not only led to the fortification of this city, but also 
caused the Soldao to fit out another armada against us, which 
was that which was then there, it will be necessary to relate the 
whole story for the better undeistandmg of the history. Mir 
Ho^em seeing that by bis defeat at Dio he h^ been deprived of the 
state and power wiih which he bad entered India (notwith- 
standmg that be had done the Soldao great service in the death of 
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To this Mirocem replied, " How hast thou the 
boldness to come to Meca, being a friend qf the 
Portuguese ? ” Califa answered him, saying, " I am 
a merchant and am powerless but thou wast a Captain 
of the Great SoldSo and hadst it in thy hands to 
turn them out of India. Why didst thou leave them 
there, and why art thou building a fort here ? ” At 
these words Mirocem was exceeding wrath, and com. 
pelled Califa then and there, well-clothed as he was, 
and all his crew with him, to carry stone and lime, and 
to help in the work, at which he made them toil for the 
space of an hour • all of which the said Califa related 
after he had returned to Calicut.l 


Dom Louren^o and the action of Daibul, and was applauded by 
the Moots of India and Cairo as a wamor and Captain) did not 
dare to return thus to the presence of the Soldao And being a 
prudent man and careful as to the means of restonng himself to 
favour, he thought that nothing would be more simple and easy 
than this, to pretend a virtuous zeal, a cloak to cover his own 
pnvate interests, in this wise In his intercourse with Mebque 
Az (Mahk Ayykz) the Captain of Iho, and also with the King of 
Cambaya and other Captains of his, he had been led to believe 
that as our fleets commanded those seas it would not be difficult 
for us to enter the Red Sea and take the city of Judda, a port very 
near, by which we could go to Mecha and thence to Medina to steal 
the ^dy of their prophet and hold it in our possession in the san e 
way as they hold Jerusalem, which is the home of our faith, the 
pilgrimage to which was one of the Soldio's prmcipal revenues, 
and feehng that God had given him this chastisement in bemg 
defeated bv us, for his service and that of his prophet Mahamed, 
he determined to build a wall around the city of Judd&, and set 
himself to carry out that work and defend it should we attempt to 
enter, and for this purpose he had at once to demand an order from 
the Soldflo that officials should be sent to help him to execute the 
work For this work by means of charitable contributions from 
the King of Cambaya, Mahque Az and many other nobles he 
collected such an abundance of spices, cloth and other Cambaya 
goods as to lade three ships , all being given as oflenngs accept- 
able to God for the protection of the body of his Mahamed 

“ When at last Mir Ho(em arrived at Juddd with these three 
ships, and accompamed by other ships belonging to merchants, he 
was received by all with great joy and festivity, for they knew 
what he proposed to do, and by the fortffication of the town they 
would be safe not only from our fleets, but also from the Baduy 
Moors of the desert who were troubhng them And in order to 
make his peace with the Sold&o he wrote to him at once, how the 
work was being taken in hand, not only with respect to the service 
of God but also to that of the SbldSo himself, for when that city 
was walled it would be safe from ds, who were masters of the seas 
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§ 31. JASAM, ALY, E ALHOR.J 

After the port of Juda, along the coast of the Red Sea 
as far as the passage out of it, are many Moorish villages 


and forts of India, and also from the Arabs of the Vrademess, and 
more especially it would be a yoke npon the town so that it should 
not rebel against him as it had often done. For his intention 
was to build a fortress which would hold the city down, but he did 
not begdn it at once in order that the inhabitants might not suniect 
his object. ... In the end he so softened tM heart of the 
Sold&o that he sent him at once what he required, and also ordered 
that a new armada should be built at Suez in which Mir HAMm 
should be sent back to India. It so happened that while Mir 
H6(em was carrying on this work at tite same time Afonso 
Dalboquerque was building a fortress at Calecnt. A ship of the 
Moors with a cargo of merchandise from Calecnt came to the port 
of Judda, and owing to our establidiment of peace and the per- 
mission given by Afonso Dalboqnerqne many Moors came in 
that ship in order to settle there. They were residing at 
Calecut, and Afonso Dalboquerque, to get them out of the country, 
gave some safe-conducts, especially to those who took away their 
wives and children CaU (for this was the name of tiie captain 
of tlmt ship), having been accustomed to come to that city from 
India, when he saw that they were fortifying it wished to see the 
work, and went there one day when Mir HA(em was present, who, 
seeing the Moor Calif and knowing that he was the captain of the 
ship which had arrived, asked mm about our Captain-in-Cbief, 
to which he replied that he had left him buUding a fortress at 
Calecnt ; and as he praised it as a very strong one, Mir H6qem 
was very angry, this being said m the heating of the workmen who 
were brdlding the fort, and he said to Calif, ‘ Since thou boastest 
of that fort as strongo- than this, thon and those with thee shall 
work here for a wlule.' And thus as the Mcmr was very well 
attired, and those with him also, he made them carry stone and 
lime and toil at the work till night, as be told our people when he 
returned to Calecut, saying that he bad suffered this ton because he 
had praised the Portuguese work." 

It is probable that Barbosa's account oi these events, written, as it 
was, not more than five years after their occurrence, is the earliest, 
and the source of the others. The third volume of De Banos' Decadas, 
from which the above extract is taken was publisbed in 1563. The 
author of the Comnuntaries of Afonso D'Alboquerqne (bis son) was born 
in 1500 and published his first edition in 1557. He mentions the 
fortification of Jedda by Mir Husain (iv, 35^ but does not give any 
further details. 

This and the sections on Eliobom and J uda are not in the Portuguese 
text, but have been inserted from Ramusio, and are also in the Spanish 
version. It may be conjectured that a leaf of the Portuguese- MS. 
was lost. These sections are evidently Barbosa’s composiaon, 

* The Spanish version gives the names as Jasan, Hali and Alhor. 
The two UMt are found on Ribero's M^, 1529. Jis&n and Alia or 
Fmnt Halli are found also in modern maps hut Alhor does not appear. 
Loheia is a place oi more importance, and has some trade m the 
present day. It may be the representative ef Aly. PosTitdy Cfaor 
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wliich have their own kings, and one of these they call 
Jasam, another Aly and a third Alhor. Around these 
are many small hamlets where are many horses and 
much victual. ' This king is not subject to the Soldam, 
nor to any other ruler ; he holds many lands and towns 
with harbours on the sea, whence the Moors are wont 
to take some horses to India for sale, which are of 
great value. 


§ 32 OBEDA, BABELMANDEL. 

After passing these towns -and kingdoms there are 
many other settlements along the coast pertaining to 
the kingdom of Adem, of which one is named Obeda and 
another Babelmandel,i which is at the mouth of the 
strait, whereby ships enter and go forth from the Red 
Sea. Here ships take " pilots on board to take 
them in and guide them to Juda, which pilots dwell 
here for this purpose only. 


Gelefka should bo reeui JCior Gelefka ; and Al-KAor " the torrent-bed," 
may be the Arabic form of ^Ihor : The " kingdom " here alluded to 
occupies the same locality as' the modem chieftamship of Asir, which 
has long been at war with the Turks (see W. Bury’s Arabia Infeln, 
» 9 i 5 i PP. i 4 i tat)- 

^ The Spanish version gives the names as Hodeyda, Maha and Babel 
Mende. mbero’s map is indistinct, but — ^bel mende-^ can be read 
Obeda or Hodwda is undoubtedly the modem port of Hodeida, and 
Maha is probamy Mokid, also called Moba. Babel Mandel stands for 
“(Bai u’l-moMdab" the “ Gate of lamentation," usually written by 
the Portuguese with a final 1. The Roturo of J. de Castro (1541) calls 
it “ Albabo," at-bab,” tte gate." 

The trade at present is concentrated at Hodeida * Mokha, which 
has given the trade name to the cofiee of Yemen, has lost all importance 
(Arabia Ivfeli*, p. 119). 

* The necessity for pilots in these dangerous waters is obvious. 
Afonso D’Alboqnenine found it alwolutely necessary to obtain the 
services of a pilot by force or fraud when he made his way into the 
Rod Sea in 1313 (Commantanes, iv, 26). The author of the Commen- 
tones calls thm pilots Rubles, the plural of Rubio This represents 
tte At. n^bia, “ the master of a ship " (but Do Barros gives the word 
in Idle form Rebates, the pluistl erf Reboib), 
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§ 33. CAMARAM. 

Leaving these places behind, there is an island of no 
great size called Camarami inhabited by Moors, where 
ships take in some provisions when they pass thereby, 
either from Juda outwards or from outside when going 
in.* * * § This place was taken by Afonso Dalbuquerque, 
Captain-in-Chief of the King our Lord, and he spent 
many days there in repairing and refitting his fleet to 
go forth from the Red Sea, for that the season did not 
allow him to go in as far as Juda, whither he had 
determined to go ; “ and Lopo Soares also, when he 
came from the port of Juda, being Captain-in-Chief 
of the Sea, found there close to the water a fort which 
the Rumes had built when they were there, which he 
ordered to be pulled down, being anxious to depart. 
In this island there is plenty of well-water of which the 
ships make use.” 


* The island of Kamar 3 .n ofi the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, a little 
North of Hodeida and south of Loheia. 

Cameron in the Sp. version [Camaran, Ortelins. — St.l. 

Camari, in Ribero's map, 1529. Camaran in Canerio's map 

1502. 

* In both the attempts to reach Jedda made by the Portuguese, m. 
that by Alboquerque in 1513 2md that by L. Soares D’Albergaria in 

1517, Kamaran was the only point occupied. The good supply of 
water and the sheltered roadstead between the island a^ the mainland 
made it a convenient resting-place. Alboquerque's expedition is 
related in Chap, viii and ix (vol. iv) of the Commentanes. He appears 
to have gone as far north as Loheia, where his ship ran ashore. When 
it had been floated he returned southwards to KamarAn. Soon after- 
wards west winds set in and detained him, and after various fruitless 
attempts he was forced to remain in the island through June and July, 
losing large numbers of his men through fevers, and in July he 
abandoned the expedition and returned towards Aden. 

The second expedition under Ix>po Soares D’Albergaria was even 
more unfortunate. He succeeded in reaching Jedda but failed to 'take 
it, chiefly through his own want of resolution, and fell back on Kamar&n. 
There during the hottest time of year in the Red Sea his men perished 
in great numbers, and he was obliged to take advantage of the flrst 
west wind that blew and make his way out of the Strait into the Unlf 
of Aden, where be succeeded in taking Zeila, as has been mentioned in 

§ 22. A full narrative of these eyenta is given by De Banos IDee. III. 
Bk. i, Ch. 2-5). -v e* r v- 
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§ 34. the city of ADEM. 

Coming forth from the Red Sea over against iBabel- 
mandel, which is the straitest part thereof, by which 
all ships must needs pass, we enter at once the wide 
sea of Adem, following the coast whereon are certain 
habitations of Moors pertaining to the same Kingdom 
of Adem. Passing by these we arrive at the populous 
and wealthy city of Adem.i which belongs to the 


^ Aden (always written Adem by the Portuguese) is one of the most 
celebrated and anuent ports in the Indian Ocean Its position m the 
Gulf, commanding the entrance to the Red Sea, gave the power holding 
it control over the whole trade of the East which passed to Europe by 
way of Egypt It has been with mudh probabihty identified witn the 
Eden of Ezekiel xxvu 33, and it is certainly the Eudaimon Arabia of 
the Peitplus which had been a great entrepdt of trade until destroyed 
shortly before the water's time by a king called Caesar, t e , Channel 
(Schofi's Penpfus, p 115) 

The substitution of the name of Chanbael for that of Desar in the 
text of the Pen pi « is advocated by Schwanbeck and Glaser, and sup- 
ported by SchoS, the latest commentator on the Penplus Mr J. 
Kennedy, however, in a recent article {J S A S 1916, p 834) maintains 
that the prolmbihbes are in favour of a Roman expedition, and con- 
siders that no inference can be drawn from its non-mention by any of 
the Roman histonans, adding that “ such an event would exate no 
more interest at Rome than the bombardment by English ships of a 
pirate nest in Borneo or Java excites in London " But the analogy 
IS not obvious, lor while such an event is a commonplace svith the 
Bntish navy, the passage of a Roman fleet through the Straits of Babel- 
Mandeb and the destruction of a celebrated emponum m the Indian 
Ocean could hardly have escaped notice 

In Taoan's Chronicle, wntten in the early part of the tenth century, 
we find the story of the Abyssinian conquest of Yemen, and the res- 
toration of the Uimyante pnnces by a Persian expedition sent by the 
Sassanian king AnoshirvUn about a d 57b This expedition landed at 
Aden, which was then evidently the pnncipal port (Zotenberg’s 
Taban, 11, p 211) 

The great tanks cut in the rock, which are still in use, are beUeved to 
date from the Sassanian penod Allusions to Aden in the mediieval 
Arab chronicles are numerous That of Ibn Batiita, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, mentions the usefulness of the tanks, owing 
to the lack of dnnking water, expatiates on the extent of the Indian 
trade, and gives a Ust of the ports with which this trade was earned on 
These were Kunb&yat, Tinah, Kaulam, Kalkut, Fandar&ina, Ash- 
Sh3.hyfit, Manjarflr, Ffikanur, Hinaur, and Sindabur Most of these 
will be found m Barbosa s l^ts under the names of Cambaya, 
Tana-Majumbu, Calecut, under which head also will be found 
Pandanare (for Pandaifim), Chihate (for Shfilia), Bacanor, Mangalor, 
Honor Sindfib&r stands for Sintapura, which Yule identifies with Goa, 
but see under Cintacora 

Marco Polo's account (nearly contenvporaneouswithlbnBatuta's) is 
to the same purport But it should be noted that Marco Polo wrote 
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Moors and has its own king. This city has a right 
good haven and an exceeding great traffic in goods 
of importance. It is a fine town, with lofty houses of 
stone and mortar, flat-roofed, with many tall windows ; 
it is well laid out in streets and surrounded with 
walls, towers and bastions, with battlements after 
our fashion. This city is on a point between the 
mountains and the sea. The mountain is cut through 
on the mainland*side, so that there is no way of going 
out save by one passage only which they can use ; on 
no other side can they come in or go out. On the 
upper part of this ridge, whereon the city lies, are 
many small castles, very fair to behold, which can be 
seen from the sea. 

This city has within it no water whatsoever, save 
that, without that, gate, of which they make use in 
going towards the inland country, there stands a great 
building to which they lead the water in pipes from 
other mountains a good way off, and there is a wide 
plain between one and the other. In this city are 
great- merchants. Moors as. well as Jews^ ; they are 


bis account only from reports, while Ibn Batiite approached the dty 
overland from San‘a, and stayed there for several days before taking 
ship for Zeila. (See Defr^mery's Ibn BapHta, Vol. Ill, p. 177 ; Yule's 
Marco Polo, Ed. Coidier, II, pp. 438 sq.) 

In the next century there seems to have been some intercourse 
between Aden and China. See Notes on pp. 439, 440 of the ed. of 
Marco Polo quoted above. 

The description of Aden given in the text is accurate, and is pro- 
bably the earliest by any Portuguese writer. It is possible that 
Barbosa was with Afonso D'Alboquerque's expedition. 

^ The Jews of Aden are and ha-ve long been an important dement in 
the population ; and this is the case not only here but thuougbout 
Yemen, where they are the principal artisans hi towns like San'S and 
MenSkl^ (see Wyman Bnry's Arabia InfelUf, 1915, pp. 30, 79, *47).* 
In Lord S-tanley's edition tile following note is made hm“ Or Indians," 
but the word in the Portuguese textisjwdms ; if ithad beeu intmidM 
for Indians it might have been printed Tndio$ but not Judcus. Idore- 
over the term “ Indians " is never used oy the Portuguese for Hindus ; 
If these had been intended the word would have been gentios. 

Ramusio has Indiani like the Spanish venkm. 
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white men and some of them black. Their clothing 
is of cotton, but some wear silk, camlets and .scarlet- 
in-grain. Their garments are long gowns, with turbans 
on their heads and they are shod with low slippers. 
Their food is excellent flesh-meat, wheaten bread and 
great store of rice which comes thither from India. 
Here are all kinds of fruit as with us, and many horses 
and camels. The king always dwells in the inland 
regions, keeping here a governor to carry out his orders. 
To the harbour of this city come ships from all parts, 
more especially from the port of Juda, whence they 
bring copper, quicksUver, vermilion, coral and woollen 
and silken cloths, and they take thither on their return 
great store of spices and drugs, cotton cloths and other 
wares of the great kingdom of Cambaya. From Zeila 
and Barbora too come many ships with food-stuffs 
in abundance ; [in return they take back Cambay 
cloth and beads both large and small, and all the goods 
in which they trade for Arabia Felix and Preste Joam’s 
country also come here, as do the ships of Ormuz and 
Cambaya] and those of Cambaya come laden with cloth 
of many kinds ; so great is the number of them that it 
seems an astonishing thing I And, as I have already 
said, they bring cotton, drugs (great quantity), gems, 
seed pearl in abundance, alaquaiuas,^ and to the said 
kingdom of Cambaya they take back madder, opium. 


* Alagnequae or camelians, the Arabic al-akik. See § 57, limadura. 
In the paasaM here Insert^ irom Ramusio, the wonl alaqueqnas 
occius in Spanish version {ptetre cormoh in Ramnsio), it is omitted 
here in the Portugnese, but occurs further on, in the list at artides 
imported from Cambaya. 

- [Alaqueqna is an Indian stone which stops the flow of blood; 
aMuequas are glass beads. JhcHonary of V. Salva, Paris, 1856. — St.] 
Ine bdief that the oamelian had this property was widely spreshd and 
was adopted fnw the Indian Muhammadans by Garcia de Orta 
(Orta, p. 3te), who says “ That called Alaqueca by us . . . has a 
mote certain virtue than all the rest, for it stanches blood very 
sndderdy." • 
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raisins of the sun, copper, quicksilver, vermilion and 
great store of rosewater, which is made here. They 
also take much woollen cloth, coloured Meca velvets, 
gold in ingots, coined and to be coined (and also some 
in strings), and camlets, and it seems an impossible thing 
that they should use so much cotton cloth as these ships 
bring from Cambaya They come to this city from 
Ormuz, from Chaul, Dabul, Baticala> and Calecut 
(whence most of the spices are wont to come) with 
great store of nee, sugar, and cocoanuts* ; and many 
ships come also from Bengala, Qamatra and Malaca, 
which bring as well abundance of spices, drugs, silk, 
benzoin, lac,* sanders-wood, aloes-wood, rhubarb in 
plenty, musk,< thin Bengala® cloths, and sugar (great 


* Chaul, Dabul and Baticala do not occur in Ibn Batfita's list of 
towns on the west coast of India which traded with Aden, and it may 
be inferred that their trade had developed m the two hundred years 
which had passed since his visit The same remark apphes to Bengala, 
^;amatra and Malaca Bengal and Sumatra were known to this traveller 
and visited by him, so their omission was not due to ignorance 

* After the word cocoanuts the following passage occurs m Lord 
Stanley's translation (from the Spanish) “ which grow on the palm-trees, 
and which are like nuts in flavour, and with the kernels they make 
dnnking cups," with the following note 

[The cocoanut shell is within a very thick busk and so may be 
called a kernel — St 1 

Ramusio, however, simply speaks of “ things which grow on the 
palms, hke nuts in taste, and from Hie shdls (scorza) they make 
dnnking-cups " There is no mention of kernels 

* Lac, here given in the form Alacar (with which cf laguar m the 
paragraph on Pegu) Other forms with an r in the but syllable are 
alacre a^ lacre, for which the article on Lac in Hobson- Jobson, which 
15 exhaustive, should be referred to No form with the r can be traced 
in any Indian language The immediate ongin is the Hmdi lakk, 
from the Prakait lahhha, Sansknt lakska Our word lacquer is 
derived from this Portuguese form 

* Musk, m the text almtsquere, in modern Portuguese altmscar. Here, 
as m the word discussed in the last note, there is an mtrusive r, not found 
m the ongmal, the Persian mushk This word » used m the form 
atmiscre by Garcia de Orta m his Colloqutes (Trans. Sir C. Markham, 
p 25 , Note i] , which is explained by the editor as “ the salap nmn 
of Egypt, Persia and India " It is, however, undoubtedly musk, 
and (as Gaiaa de Orta says) was used for mixmg with asnborgns (not 
amber) 

* Bengal has always been celebrated for its fine mnsbiM The 
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store); so much so that this place has a greater and 
richer trade than any other in the world, and also this 
trade is in the most valuable commodities. 

At this Cityi arrived a fleet of the King our Lord 
“ the Captain-in-Chief whereof was Afonfo D’ Albu- 
querque, at that time Governor of India,” and in that 
same port he took and burnt a great number of ships 
laden with much merchandise and others without 
cargoes. He then attempted to enter the city, which 
he did by scaling the walls with many ladders, " and 
when fully forty Portuguese had entered and one 
bastion had been taken,” the ladders all broke from 
the weight of the multitude of men which was mounting 
by them, " and there remained no means of climbing 
up. The Portuguese who were inside the bastion were 
waiting for help for the space of an liour, when seeing 
that the Moors were gathering and beginning to force 
their way in, they let themselves down by ropes from 


Spanish version adds “ and Mangala," to which the following note is 
appended ; 

[Mangala, fortress of Sumatra, in the country of Lampong, on the 
shore of the Xulang-Bavang, nine leagues and two-thirds from the 
mouth of that river. Geoqraphtcai Dtcitonary, Barcelona, 1832. — St] 

Ramusio, however, has Mangalor, which is more probably correct 
But it may be doubted whether any name but Bengala was in the 
original, as in the Portuguese text ; for fine muslm was not a product 
of Mangalor, either of the Mangalor in Kathiawar or of that in Malabar, 
nor of Sumatra. Moreover Mangala is not mentioned by Barbosa 
among the places known to him in Sumatra. 

* The account here given of Alboquerque’s assault on Aden in 
March, 1513, is fuller than that in Ramusio and that in the Spanish 
text, and is of interest as having been written probably not more than 
four or five years after the occurrence. It agrees in the main with the full 
accounts in the Commentanes, Vol. TV, and in Be Batros (Dec. II, 
Bk. vii. Cap. 9). The latter attributes the breaking of the laidders to 
their width, which admitted of six men abreast, so that flie number 
on each ladder was too great for its strength. Correa says nothing . 
about the width of the ladders, but attributes their breaking only to 
the number of men attempting to mount. The forty men who are 
mentioned seem, according to Be Barros, to be those who mounted atthe 
second attempt. With them was Garcia de Sousa, who refused to come 
down when the ofhers had escaped by the ropes. He is the Captain 
who was killed in the bastion. Correa puts flie number of men who 
succeeded in getting in on this occasion at sixty (I, pp. 341, 342). 
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the bastion/’ In this attack the Moors made a good 
defence, and manjc were slain, also some Christians, 
" among whom were two captains, one slain in the city 
and the other in the bastion ” 


§ 35. THE KINGDOM OF Fj%.RTAQUE, 
Beyond this kingdom and city of Adem, on the way 
out from the same strait, there is another Moorish 
Kingdom on the coast, which has three or four towns 
near the sea. One of these is called Xaer.i another 
Dofar,> and another Fartaque,* and in these the 


^ Xebecb, Dlnfar and Fartacb in the Spanish version. Xeseqni, 
Dinfar and Fartas in Bamusio. 


* [Dhafar,— St.J 

[Fartach, Ortebua. Fartaque, Atlas of 1753. — St]. 


' There is considerable confusion as to the ports and capes on the 
S.E. Coast of Arabia here. Following Barbosa's route from Aden to 
Maskat the x>rqper order is : 

(a) ^h-Shihr ^Xaer). 

ib) Ras Faitak (Cabo de Fartaque). 

(c) Dhoftr (Oofar). 

(d) Rasa' 1 -Hadd (C. de Rosalgate). 

(s) S&r (Char). 

Barbosa's order is : 

Fartaque and C. de Fartaque. 

Xaer. 


Dofar. 

Char. 

C. de Rosalgate. 

• In the Spanish version, the map of Ribero (1529) and Rimnsio the 
confusion becomes worse. 

It will be convenient to give the names from these three sources in 
parallel cohimna, as there is a close coimection between them. 

Spanish Version. Samusio. Ribero. 

Xebech ' Xesequi Xebeque or Xeseqne. 

Fartacb. Diufar Fartaca 

Dinfar Fartas Diulfar 

Xeher Pecher Scheher 

Fasalbad Fachalhat Fasalhat 

Cor (Cor ?) Hor Cor 

Reas^te (Then a list of {daces 

wUch He between 
RAsa'l-hadd sad 
Maskat and then) 
C, de Rosdgate 

Here the dose oorrespondmice between Ribeio's map sad the Spanish 
veinon becomes apparent. The plsoe with which both bt0a is 
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aforesaid fighting men have many horses which thej^, 
use in war, and weapons many and good ; now for a 
short time past this region has been subject to the 
King of Adem, and has accepted his service. 


§ 36. THE CAPE OF FARTAQUE. QACOTARA. 

Leaving the above named kingdom, there is a cape 
which also they call the Cape of Fartaque, where the 
coast bends towards the open sea. Between this cape 
and that of Guardafuy is the mouth of the strait of 
Meca, by which ships enter the Red Sea. Between 
these capes are three islands, one large and two small. ^ 


perhaps a duplicate of Esh-Shihr in its proper place, but the description 
of the place occurs after Dhofftr under the-name erf Xeher or Scheher. 
DhofSr is nniformly placed before Esh-Shihr, and Ramusio makes 
one more blunder by placing it before Fartak. All these versions then 
give the Cape -whietk they caU Fasalhad, Fachalhat or Fasalhat. The 
name is a reduplication of the cape RAsa'l-hadd (the Rosalgate of 
Barbosa), which duly occurs again in the Spanish version and Ribero 
as Resaiute and Roselgate. The town of S&r, the Char of Barbosa, 
which is immediately N. of the true Cape of RdsaT-hadd is placed just 
east of the imaginary Fasalhat, and Ribero goes still further by insert- 
ing several other places, Kalhat, Tilrf, Dagna and Curiat (whi(^ really 
are on the N.E. coast between ^saT-hadd and Maskat), between the 
false and true capes on the S.E. coast. Ramusio sticks to the name 
Fachalhat but gives no reduplication. This blunder in the Spanish 
vision exists not only in the position of the places but in the des- 
criptions. We read under Fasalhad, “ from here the coast begins to 
bend inwards towards Ormuz,” and in the next paragraph he says 
“ the coast turns to the north east as far as Cape Resalcate (r.e., the 
true RAsaT-hadd) and then it turns to the north-west.” 

Fasalhat, as shown by Ribero, corresponds nearly with the Cape called 
RAs Madraka in modem maps. 

The Fartakis, who inhabited the region around Cape Fartak, from 
Esh-Shihr to DhofAr are identical with the modern Mahra tribes, who 
are believed to be an aboriginal race pressed southwards by the Semites. 
They hold tte fertile valleys of the Hadhramaut, and have for long 
been the dominant race in ^cotra, where they were already established, 
as the text shows, in the beginning of the sixteenth century (Hogarth, 
Penetration ofAribia, 1904, p. 213, also Bent's Southern Arabia, 1900). 

There does not Appear to have been any town or district really called 
Fartak, Apparently Fartakis was a popular name for the Mahras 
living near the wdl known cape. The kingdom ” of Fartak may be 
considered as equivalent to Hadhramaut in the narrow sense of the 
name. 

* The two smallei Islands seem to be ‘Abdal-Kflri, or ‘Abdal-Karlm as 
Beet calls it, which is not far from t^pe Guatdafui, and the group of 
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The large island is called Qacotara.i and there are 
lofty ranges and mountains therein. It is inhabited 
by brown men, who call themselves Christians,* but 
lack instruction and baptism, so that they have nothing 
but the name of Christians ; yet have they crosses in 
their oratories. In bygone days, jis the Moors will 
have it, this was an Isle of Amazons, who as time 
went on associated with men ; and some trace of this 
appears even yet, for the women manage and rule their 
estates, and their husbands take no part therein. This 
folk has its own language, they go naked, covering 
only their pnvate parts with cotton cloths, and some 
with skins. They have cows, sheep and date-palms 


“ The Brothers,” nearer to Socotra The first named is the Bedalcuna 
mentioned in the Commentanes of A. DMoquerque (I, 190) where 
Afonso D'Alboquerque passed some time in the spring of 1508, after his 
first expedition to Ormuz Here he lost many men through sickness, 
and was obbged to move to a roadstead near the mainland His object 
in selecting this island seems to have been to watch the traffic to and 
from the Red Sea, but he met with httle success 

^ Socotra The history of this island and its people is very fully dis 
cussed by Sir H Yule and M Cordier in the notes to Ch xxxii of Marco 
Polo s T ravels (3rd Ed , II, p 408 sq ) Scbofi s note, in his edition of the 
Penplus, under § 30 Diosconda, also gives numerous references to early 
authorities Hommel's identification of Socotra with the Island of 
the Blest of the Gilgamesh story, if correct, takes back the history of 
the island to a very remote period, but it is evidently to be accepted with 
caution The principal modern authorities on Socotra are Bent, 
Southern Arabia, 1900 and Hein, in Z tier Ges fur Erdhunde, igoz 

* The history of Christianity in Socotra, which still lingered in a 
moribund condition when the Portuguese first visited the island, is fully 
discussed m the Notes to Ch xxxii of Yule’s Marco Polo It was 
undoubtedly, as the Portuguese recognised, a branch of the Abyssinian 
or Jacobite Church (De Barros, Dec II, Bk 1, Ch 3, f 9) There 
is now no trace of Christianity in the island, though many Ethiopic 
inscriptions are found 

The belief that Socotra was the original island of women, or Amazons, 
was common among the Portuguese For the wide extension of this 
legend see also Yule s Marco Polo, under Ch. Xxxi 

Witchcraft and sorcery have long been associated in popular belief 
with Socotra, and although in Barbosa’s narrative the powerful enchant- 
ments are not mention^, yet they are alluded to by De Barros, as 
they were by Marco Polo two hundred years before ‘That such behefs 
still survive is evident from the terror of being bewitched while on the 
island displayed by the Soiq^h servants as related by Mrs Bent 
(; c p 381). 
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in plenty, their food is milk, flesh and dates. In this 
idand there is abundance of Dragon’s blood and of 
Socotra aloes.i Here the Fartaque Moors built a 
fort, which they held in order to subdue the country 
people, and make Moors of them, insomuch that those 
who dwelt around the fort were already become Moors, 
and served the Moors of Fartaque as if they were their 
slaves, with their persons as well as their estates, 
" and lived in complete subjection to them, in great 
tribulation ; yet they still kept some of their rites as 
best they could, which have remained with them from 
ancient times, and they say that the whole island was 
held by true Christians, who little by little were cor- 
rupted, for they had no knowledge of navigation, and 
hence they had no true doctrine.” 

These Fartaque Moors then being thus in posses- 
sion of this fortress, there arrived here a fleet of 

' Aloes were, dunng the middle ages, the principal production of 
Socotra and the plant from which it is extracted is called / 4 /oe Soco/rma 
This was undoubtedly the kind of aloes known to the ancients, but 
strange to say it is not mentioned m the Penplus as one of the products 
of Diosconda On the other hand the dragon s-blood here mentioned 
is undoubtedly the “ cinnabar ’’ of the Penplus, which was “ collected 
in drops from the trees ” The true cinnabar is an ore of mercury, but 
the word was often used as a synonym for dragon’s-blood. (See 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II, u, 331 “ Dragon's blood, otherwise called 

cmnabans ") The botanical name of the tree is Dracaena cinnnbai t 
The dragon s blood is described by Bent (/ r p 379) as a nch ruby-red 
gum producing a valuable resin, now brought from Sumatra and South 
America It is still grown in Socotra, but there is no export The culti- 
vation of the aloe in Socotra is described on p 381 of the same work 

The descnption given by De Barros {Dec II, Bk i, f 9) is worth 
quoting here, and may be translated as follows 

“ The ports to which our men resort for supphes arc Coco ^Suk), 
where the Moors have their dwelling, or Calancea (Kalenzia), which i'- 
more to the west, and between them Benij , which is towards the east 
The land is not so barren as the people are rude and idle, for, where- 
soever the winds do not prevail, all manner of plants would flourish 
Yet those which the land produces of itself are jujube- trees, palms, 
dragon-trees (from which dragon's-blood is gathered) and the best aloe 
that is known, which from the name of the island is m general called 
Socotonno " De Castro (Rolwo, p 18) uses the word Azeor for 
aloes This is a Portuguese form derived from the Ar As-sibdr 

jlt-oll (See Dozy — under A ctbar, the Spajush word of the same origin) . 
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the King our Lord.i and the Portuguese, having landed, 
took the fortress, albeit not without loss as they wished ; 
for the Moors defended themselves more bravely than 
we had as yet seen any men do in these regions, and 
would by no means yield themselves up, but continued 
until all died fighting, not one being left alive ; for 
they are right good men of war and exceeding bold 
therein. The Captain of this fleet left there in the fort 
many men to defend and hold it. 

Hard by this island are two others, which also are 
inhabited by black and brown men, like Canarins,* a 


* The expedition of the Portuguese here alluded to was that 
commanded by Tristdo D'Acunfaa in 1506. It is possible that Duarte 
Barbosa accompanied this expedition, as he spealm in the first person. 

The arrival of the Portugpnese in Socotra is wrongly given in Bent 
. (l.c. pp. 391, 392) as 2338. The original landing was, as hu been stated, 
in 1506, and it was then that Tristlio D* Acunha and A. D'Alboquerque 
took the fort of the Fartakis (the modem Mahras) at Qoco or SOk. 
De Barros (Dec. II, Bk. i, f. iib), Correa (I, p. 683) and the author 
of the Commentaries of D’Alboquerque (I, p. 54) distinctly state 
that the Portuguese occupied and repaired the Arab fort, and did not 
build a new one ; so the absence of any fort of Portuguese workman- ■ 
ship is not a matter for surprise (see Bent, l.c. p. 363). The modem 
capital, Tamarida, is not far from SQk, which is now deserted, and the 
mined fort mentioned by Bent may be the Arab fort which the 
Portuguese took. 

There was no expedition to Socotra in 1538, but the expedition under 
Estevdo da Gama, as related in De Castro's Rotetro, first s^hted the 
island on January 13th, 1341, touched at the” Sheikh's watering place " 
“ a agoada do Xeque," probably Sfik, and on Jan 20th, 1341, sailed 
with a N.N.E. wind to Callepeaa (Bent's Kalenzia), at the western 
end of the island, and thence to Aden. 

The island, being so conveniently placed for ships going to and from 
the Red Sea ports, was often visited by the Portuguese, especially as 
it afforded facilities for watering. For instance the expedition sent 
against Aden by Nuno da Cunha, under Eitor da Silveira, in 1530, visited 
Socotra in order to take in fresh water (fater sua agoada). (De Barros 
and Couto, Dec. IV, Bk. iv, Ch. ii.) 

* Canarins. It seems clear that in this passage Barbosa is comparing 
the natives of Socotra to the Canarese pf Southern India. The word 
Cananm is still in use familiarly in Portugal, as in the phrase “ Every 
Canarim is a descendant of Vasco da Gama 1 " In short It is applied 
to the class we call Eurasians. The Angdo-lndian term KarlM 
commonly applied to this class is most probably derived from this 
word. Various theories as to its otit^ are discussed in Ytde and 
Burnell's Hobson- Jobson (s.v. Cranny), but none are satisfacto^, and a 
metathesis common in Indian words supplies an easy transitioa from 
Canarim to Katfini. Yule's remark (regard&rg the quotation from a 

‘T^'ronch writer under 1633) tiiat “ this shows that the word was used 
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race without any law and possessing nothing which 
they worship ; they live like beasts without trade or 
intercourse. And in th^e isles there is much fine 
ambergris [also many stones called Niccoli.i of the valu- 
able kind, which are prized at Mecca] and conch shells of 
the kind that are valuable in the Mine* (i.e., as currency) 
and abundance of dragon’s blood and Socotra aloes, 
also plenty of sheep and cows. 

" In the island of Qacotara, as I have already said, 
are made certain woollen cloths like or dens, which are 
called carabolin^ ; they are of great value, and a useful 
article for trade on the coast of Melynde and Momba9a 
where they are much used.” 


at Goa m something of its Hindu significance of one of mixt blood ' 
IS in favour of some such derivation, but he does not seem to have been 
aware that tiaie current modem use of the word in India is the same 
I have inserted from Ramudio this passage which was overlooked 
by the Portuguese editors The “ nucdt " are undoubtedly small 
onyxes In modem use in works on the glyptic art the word mcolo 
IS used for a form of mtagho, which is the reverse of a cameo, t e , the 
white layer of the stone forms the surface, and the intagUo bangs out 
the dark colour in the layer below it The word mco/o is a shortened 
form of ontcolo, a diminutive oionyx (Middleton, A ncteniCsms, Cam- 
badge, 1891, p 147) Its use here is doubtless simply in this sense 
without the modem tectmical meaning The demand for these stones 
at Mecca was doubtless lor signet-nngs Small mcolo mtaghos are 
occasionally found m Afghanistan and N W India, belonging to the 
Gimco-Sc3rthic and Sassaman penods 

' The Mme is the fort of S Jorge da Mina (generally alluded to 
shortly as “ A Mina ") built on the Gold Coast of Guineam 1481, which 
became a centre for the trade of the West Coast of Afnca The allusion 
IS to a small shell, a kind of cowne, which served as currencv on that 
Toast, which appears to have been found in abundance on these small 
islands of ‘Abdul-kfiil The Maldive Islands are thepnnapal source of 
supply for cowncs 

* Caraboltm This word seems to be coirupt, and in the form given 
here no ongin can be assigned to it It is not in the Spanish version 
nor in Ramu&io, but a passage m Joflo de Castro's Rateiro suggests that 
the true form is Cam&ofttn. He says '* the inhabitants of Socotra 
call their garments camhofts ” Vieyra says that camboltm is “ a cloak 
for rainy weather," and he also gives a reference to burel, which he 
defines sis “ a coarse ifioth of a darkish colour, such as the Franciscan 
friars' luibits are made of " This suggests that the reference to 
" mdens " may mean that the garment is like that worn by a member 
of a religions <^er 

Cmnfioftm IS evidently identical with the CEd French and English 
mxuline, a sort of brown cloth made oi or supposed to be made of 
camel's hair, like eamiet (see New English Diet , s.v. Cameline) • 
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§ 37. XAER. 

Proceeding thus by sea along the coast there is a 
Moorish town called Xaer,* which also pertains to the 
aforesaid Kingdom of Fartaqne. This is a very large 
place, wherein there is great store of goods of many 
kinds of merchandize ; for the Moors of Camhaya, 
Chaul, Dabul, Batical& and Malabar come hither with 
ships laden with great plenty of cotton cloths, both 
coarse and fine, of which they make much use, many 
perforated garnets and other gems of inferior kinds, rice, 
sugar, spices of all sorts and other wares which they 
sell here to the country dealers, who purchase them at 
good prices, and take them to Adem, and so to the 
whole of this part of Arabia. 

And after these merchants have sold the aforesaid 
goods, they employ the money in buying many 
excellent horses,* which are found there, which horses 


The form cambohne is used in the following passage from Hakluyt 
quoted in the same dictionary “ The Tallipoies go very strangely 
apparelled with one cambohne or thinne cloth next to their body of a 
browne colour" (Hak , Voy , II, 261) 

The camlets noted above as worn at Sofala and other places on the 
East Coast of Africa are perhaps these cambohns, and not the more 
valuable camlets of commerce 

1 Xaer is the town of Esh-Sbihr one of the principal places on the 
coast of Hadhramaut It is here wrongly placed after instead of before 
the Cape of Fartak See note 3 under § 35 The Spanish version and 
Ramusio also bring in Dhofar before Esh-Sbihr, which the Spanish 
calls Xeher and Ramusio Pecher fShehir one of the chief seaports 
in Hadramaut Zeher Ortehus — St ] 

Esh-Sbihr was and is noted chiefly for two articles of export, 
frankincense and horses, and its trade has always been chiefly with 
India The name was not restricted to any one town, but embraced a 
considerable stretch of coast, mclnding Dhof&r 

Ibn Batuta's attention seems to have been concentrated on the betel 
and cocoanut, which he here met with for the first time Vet Ibn 
Batiita s contemporary, Marco Polo, who gives an account of Esh-Shihr 
(Escier) and of Dhofhr (Dufar) in Ctops xxxvu and xxxvui, alludes to 
the incense under the latter place and to the horse-trade under both 
Both travellers were astonished by the cattle eating fish on tins 
coast, as Mrs Bent was m more recent days 

* Esh-Skthr and Sokar, I^th regard to the horse-trade there seems 
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are by far larger and better than those brought from 
Ormuz, and are worth in India five or six hundred 
cruzados.! They also take much frankincense,* 


to have been some confusion between Esh-Shihr and Soh&r in ‘Omma.n. 
Marco Polo, in his account of the province of Maabar (Yule and Cordier, 
II, p. 340), gives a list of the places whence horses were imported, viz. 
Kis, Hormes, Dofar, Soer and Aden, and in Note 7, p. 348, Soer is 
identified with Sohar, a place which Marco Polo does not mention at 
all in his account of the Arabian Gjast. In this list it is associated with 
Aden and Dhofar, and as Esh-Shihr fulfils these conditions, and is 
mentioned by Marco Polo, as it is by Barbosa, as a principal seat of 
the horse-trade, it is probably the place meant. He may have given 
the name in the form Soer as he had heard it in India, while the pro- 
nunciation Escier (Esher in Yule) represents very closely the Arab form 
(with the article) Esh-Shihr. 

Soh&r, under the form Coquiar, is included by. Barbosa further on in a 
list of places north of Masipat without any special mention of trade. 

Gulf Arabs. It wiU be noted that Barbosa extols the horses from 
this of Arabia as superior to those from Ormuz ; the latter (which 
would include those from Sohar) are what arc now known as Gulf 
Arabs, and are considered inferior to those from the Indian Ocean 
coast. 

* Gold cruzados were first struck in Portugal by Afonso V, who cLed 
in 1481. His cruzado was of 253 reis, but the cruzado referred to in 
the text was probably that struck by D'Alboquerque at Goa in 1510, 
which was worth 420 reis, according to Da Cunha [Indo-Portuguese 
Numismatics, Bombay, 1880, p. 22). The meiaesphera, or half cruzado, 
weighed, according to the same authority, 324 gr., but a well preserved 
specimen in my own collection weighs only 27 gr. The average weight 
of the cruzado may be taken, I think, at not more than 60 gr., that is 
ys. 9d. of English money. In round figures therefore the price of a 
horse would be ;f2go or ^300, a very large sum for that period. Yet 
Marco Polo two hundred years earUer valued them at a price which 
Yule considers to represent goo gold dinars. The gold dinar of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifas averaged a little over 60 gr., so that the price is nearly 
equivalent to that given by Barbosa. 

The Spanish version and Ramusio give the price in ducats. The 
Venetian ducat is calculated in Yule and C^rdicr’s Marco Polo, 
Appendix K, at 9s. 4.284d. ; so the result is almost identical with that 
in cruzados. 

The price of frankincense is given as igo reis the quintal. At 420 reis 
to a cruzado igo reis represents 3s. (>d. The quintal consisted of 
4 arrobas of 32 lbs. each, according to Fryer : so that 128 lbs. were only 
worth 3s. 6d., which seems a low price. It probably represents the 
price at the port before loading. • 

* The trade in frankincense was established at a very early period* 
and there can be no doubt that the South-east coast of Arabia was the 
source of that taken to Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Greece and Rome. 
The ancient authorities on the subject have been fully examined in Yule 
and Cordier's Marco Polo, II, p. 443, and in SchofTs Periplus, p. 120. 
There can be little doubt that the Bay of Sachalites preserves an early 
form of the name Shihr, which seems much more probable than sahil, 
a coast. It is however impossible to identify the two names 7^ skirh, 
and Ja.U> sahil, as Schofi suggests, f.e., p. 129. It must be remembered 
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which grows in that same land. In this land of Xaer 
too is much wheat, flesh, dates and grapes. The back 
country is inhabited by wild Arabs. All ships which 
come from India to the Red Sea and arrive late, so 
that they cannot go through the Straits, put into Berber 
and into this port ; and in the same way those coming 
out and finding the wind against them come in here 
whence they can go on to India, hugging the shore of 
Cambaya.1 Thus this harbour is a great resort for 
numbers of ships. And so much frankincense grows 
here that it is carried all over the world. They carry 


that £sh-Shihi in Arab use extended beyond Dbofar to the East, 
including the Hadbramaut valley and the mountains near the coast on 
the west. It corresponds in every way to the Sachalitic gulf, which 
extended from the ^sa'l-Kalb in the West to the Jebel Samhan (or 
Masira) east of Dhof&r. The latter is close to the coast and 3,600 ft. 
in height. Ras Fartak or the Cape of Syagnis divides this so-called 
bay, and its height being 2,500 ft. it must have early attracted the 
attention of sailors. This corresponds with the description in the 
Pertplus, § 30 and § 32. In the latter paragraph the bay beyond Syagms 
is said to cut deeply into the coast as far as Uie mountain range beyond 
Moscha («.«., tha Dhofgr country), then as now a port of export for the 
Sachalitic frankincense. Bent describes the export from Dhof&r to 
Bombay as still about g.ooo cwt. annually (Southern Arabia, 1900, 
p. 234). See also Mr. Drake Brockman’s note quoted on p. 218 of 
Schoff’s Penplus as to DhofUr, 

The principal place on the Frankincense coast, according to the 
Penplus, was Cana, which has been identified with tire modem town of 
Bit ‘Ali, but Makalla between BIr *Ah and Esh-Shihr is, according to 
Bent, the only place on the whole coast which has a moderately good 
harbour. AlUiongh the Penplus shows that the frankincense trade was 
active in the first century a.d., yet it is remarkable that neither Idrl^ 
nor Ibn Batuta (who visited Dhof&r) mention it. Shihr is mentioned 
by Idtlsf as a port of some importance. It is called Chedjer in Jaubert’s 
translation 1, 1 50, jwS being read }^- 

[Enciencio, ancient for ajenjo. Absinthe, perhaps the Kat or Katta, 
a very expensiAre leaf of a shrub. — St.] 

On this note of Lord Stanley's it is only necessary to observe that the 
word used really means incenA and not absinthe. The Portuguese 
text has enfenpo, and Ramudo's Italian version %neenso. Mor is there 
any reason to suppose that there was any trade in wormwood, while 
that in frankincense is, as has been shown above, well established. > 

* The ships jnroceeding to India dntsi^ the monsoon evidently 
stuck close to the Arabian coast, with the south-west wind behind them, 
as far as Rdsa'l-hadd, and then followed the Persian and MekrSn 
coast to Sindh and Cambay, thus a vrdding the full force of the monsoon . 

{Tkis refers to the monsoon ; if it is unfavourable the diips cannot 
get up the Red Sea. — St.] 
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cargoes of this in their ships and it is worth a hundred 
and fifty reis the quintal.^ And this king of^ Xaer, 
with all his kingdom, is submissive to Adem, because 
they hold a brother of his in captivity there. 


§ 38. DOFAR.^ 

‘Beyond the Cape of Fartaque the sea coast bears 
towards Ormuz, and following the coast there is a town 
of Moors called Dofar, which also belongs to the 
Kingdom of Fartaque, with which the Moors of 
Cambaya trade in cotton cloths, rice and goods of 
many other kinds.2 


§ 39. CHAR. 

Beyond Xaer, along the coast, are many small Moorish 
villages, and inland there are many Arab tribes. The 


In addition to hones and frankincense Esh-Shihr also produced 
safiron and ambergns, according to Mas’udi's account in the tenth 
century (Ma^'udi, Barbier de Meynard, I, p 367). Ibn Khaldun 
(Kay, p x8o) also alludes to the ambergns of Esh-Shihr The Penplus 
alludes to the safiron of Arabia as one of the productions of Muza 
(Mokha) 

• [Dollar, Ortehus]. 

The Spai^h version gives the name as Diufar and Ramusio as Diulfar 
The Portuguese is closer to the Ar Dhofar^\i^ 

Although Barbosa does not mention the trade m horses and frankin- 
cense, DhofSr shared these trades with Esh-Shihr, as has been shown 
in Uie notes on l^e preceding section. CamSes especially mentions 
its fame for incense and in Marco Polo s tune it was equally celebrated, 
although Ibn Batdta seems to have been unaware of Ahe trade Dbo&r 
1$ now under the authority of the Maskat Sayyids (see Bent, Ic p 235) 

IdilsI, like Ibn Batfl'bi, does not mention the trade m fr ankin cense, 
and speaks of Dhof&r as a decayed place (Jaubert's Idnst, I, p 148). 

It may be noted tiiat Ibn Bafuta sp^ks of the frankincense tree 
under HSsik, the most westerly of the Kuna Mflna Islands. 

The port of Moscha mentioned in § 32 of the Penplui is identified 
by Schofi with Khor Rein, a creek near Taka, m the east of the Dhoffir 
plain, but there seems no sufficient ground for this identification 
Moscha was, however, undoubtoily a frankincense port, and MuUOr's 
identification with Maskat is obviously impossible. 

For the probatnlity that Dhoffir is Varthema's Julfor see tw/r# $ 40, 

P- 73. n. 1 . 
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coast goes on thus as far as the Cape of Rosalgate,i 
where the kingdom and seignory of Ormuz begins, 
and here is a fortress held by the said King of Ormuz, 
which they call Char * From hence the coast begins 
to turn inwards towards the place where Ormuz lies. 


§ 40 THE KINGDOM OF ORMUS IN ARABIA. 

Further on, beyond the Cape of Rosalgate, there are 
many villages and strongholds of the King of Ormus* 
along the coast as far as the entrance of the Sea of 


' The pTomi-nent Cape known to the Arabs as R&sa 1 -hadd, “ the 
Boundary Cape, " is generally called Rosalgate by the early Portuguese 
travellers (sometunes Roselgate or Ro9algate) De Barros {Dec II, 
Bk u, Ch i) wrongly considers it to be the Cape Syagrus of Ptolemy, 
a name which in reality applies to C Fartak This cape is the most 
easterly pomt of the Arabian pemnsula, where, as Barbosa observes, 
the coast bends back towards the Persian Gulf Strabo (xvi, iv, 6) 
calls It Acila, a name which Phny applies to a town m its vicmity 
It corresponds closely in position with SQr, though it is improbable that 
there is any etymological connection between the names as Schoff 
supposes (Penplus, p 147) 

• Sur, the port which still exists immediately north of the Cape, is 
represented by the form Char (t e , Shar) adopted by Barbosa Ck>r 
(for por) m the Spanish version and (,or in Ribero s map are closer to the 
Arabic form , but both the Spanish version and Ribero wrongly place 
por immediately east of his imaginary Cape Fasalhat, which he places 
in the position of Ras Madraka, which Berthelotm 1G35 gives correctly 
as Matraque (See p 58, n 3, under § 35) Ramusio does not follow the 
Spanish verson in this curious reduplication, but adopts the spelling 
Fachalhat and turns Sur into Hor Col S B Miles s comparison of 
the name with Tyre (Tsor) and of Kuryat with Carthage and his 
supposition that these names denote an early Phoenician trading 
settlement are probably well founded, but Mr Schofi s opinion 
that the modem Kaldt in Balochistan represents “an eastern 
migration of this tnbe name " is untenable KaUt is simply the 
Arabic ieit kala'at, a fort, and is applied to many places in Persia, 
Afghani8ta.n, etc , such as Kal&t-i-NAdirl, Kaldt-i-Gbalzai 

Berthelot marks S&r as R de Sor bdr was the starting pomt of 
Wellsted’s expedition to explore South ‘Oman (J R Wdlsted, 
Travels tn Arabta, 1838) in 1835, and also of that of Col S B Miles 
in 1883 {(reog Journal, 1896, p 522) 

' The so-called kmgdom of Ormus (Hurmuz) was an Arab prmci- 
pahty, whidi at this period was subor^nate to the newly established 
Safavl kmgdom of Persia In Arabia it extended along the coast from 
the liAitsoflladlirsmaut, through ‘Omln and the S^aits of Ormuz, 
mto the southern part of the Pei;^ian Gulf. 
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Persia. The said king holds many castles and towns, 
and on the Arabian side many isles which lie within the 
said sea, wherein dwell Moors of high rank. There 
he keeps his governors and collectors of his revenues, 
and these towns are as follows, scilicet . 

First Clarate.i which is a large Moorish town, of fine, 
well-built houses, wherein dwell many merchants, 
wholesale dealers and other gentlemen. 

Nejt, having passed this place there is another which 
IS named Terve.* It is of no great size, and has a good 
supply of water, so that all the ships which sail these 
seas come hither to take in water. 


> Clarate This is the important port of Kalhat The Spanish 
version and Ribero’s map give the more correct form Calhat [In the 
German Atlas there is a place called Kellat and another close 
by called Calajute , Calata, Ortelius — St ] The Commenianes give 
the name as Calayate, which form is also employed by De Barros 
Probably Clarate is a acnbe’a error for Claiate Alboquerque first 
visited this town in 1307, on his voyage from Socotra to Hurmuz 
In the Commentaries it is described (I, 566) as “ a city as large as 
Santarem, badly populated, with many old edifices now destroyed ” 
Ihere had evidently been a great falling ofi since the commencement of 
the fourteenth century when we have glowing descriptions of Kalh&t 
by Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo (see l 3 cfr 6 mery s /bn BalUta, II, 225, 
226, and Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo (3rd Ed ) II, 431, and notes) 
who expatiate on the thriving trade with India. The people, according 
to Ibn Batuta, were Shi’ as, but their sect was oppressed by the Sult&n 
Kutb ud-din Tahamtan, Mahk of Hurmuz, who held this coast (then 
under the suzerainty of the later Mongol rulers of Persia) Abu Sa’id 
struck coins at Karman man 717 (a d 1317), and is probably Marco 
Polo 3 “ Soldan of Kerman ” 

Alboquerque on his expedition to Hurmuz, m 1508, took Kalhat 
and plundered it, and then set fire to the city and the shipping in 
the harbour bince his first visit the year before he had no doubt 
ascertained that it was part of the Hurmuz prmcipality, under the power 
of the Waztr Khwaja Attar (a native of Kalhat), and took these 
measures as an act of war against Hurmuz The princes of Hurmuz, 
accordmg to the chronicle of Turan Shah, claimed to have come 
originally from Kalhat (Travels of Pedro Texeira, H S , Ed Sinclair 
and Ferguson, pp 155, 258). 

* Terve (called Tybi in the Spanish version, Tibi in Ribero's map 
of 1529, Tivi in Berthelot’s map of 1635) 

Ibn Batflta (Defr/mery II, 226) calls it Tibi (i e , My perfume) 

as he explains, and praises it for its streams and fruits 

In the map accompanying Hogarth’s Penetration of Arabia the name 
IS given as Taiwa, and in the same form m the Rev <G P 
Badger’s map m the Imams and Sayyeds of 'Oman — ^H S 
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Beyond this place, is another called Dagino.i which 
also is a good haven. 

Passing this place, there is another on the coast not 
iar away, called Curiate,* wherein dwell men of good 
standing, who carry on a thriving trade in merchandize. 
Here, and in other places hard by, there is great store 
of food, also many very excellent horses bred in that 
same land, and the Moors of Ormuz come hither to buy 
these and take them or send them to India. 

Having passed this town of Curiate, there is another 


* Dagino (Daxnui in the Spanish version, Dagina in Ribero'smap). 
It cannot be identified with certainty in modem maps, but may 
possibly be the Wadf D&ghmar in the map in Badger's Imams and 
Sayysds of 'Oman. 

* Curtate (Curiat in the Spanish version, Cuiion in Ribero’s map) 
is called Al-Kuriyy&t by Ibn Batfita and Kiryat in modem times 

It is probably Idiisl's Al>knriyyatain, which he mentions as one of 
the towns of Arabia ( Jaubert’s Idrisi, 1 , p. 147) . Ibn BatOta also gives 
no description, but simply says that 'Om&n contains several towns, of 
which he mentions Zald, Al-Kuiiyy&t, Shabfi, Kalbfi, Khawr-FukhZn, 
and Soh&r. 

Alboquerque, in his first expedition to Hurmus, made use of a chart 
given to him a Moorish pilot in Socotra. This pilot had been a 
, companion of ‘Omar, a pilot from Hnrmuz, employed by Vicente de 
Sodrt in 1503. On Vasco da Gama's return to Portugal at the end of 
bis second voyage, he left Sodrfi (his maternal uncle) with five ships 
to watch the Sixaits of Bab-^-Mandab, but he was drowned the same 
year off the Kfiria Mfitia Islands. Correa tells the story of the wreck 
and of the death of Vicente de Sodrfi and his brother Bras de Sodr6 
(Vol. 1 , p. 363, f.). His name is commemorated in the Caes de Sodri 
in Lislmn. 

This chart was of great value to Alboquerque, and it was through 
it that he was able to check the local {mots and obtain access to '£e 
ports along the ‘Om&n coast. {Commentariss of D' Alboquerque, 
I, 52, 67, H, xlii : Three Voyages of V, da Gama, p. 376). 

'The first important place he approached was the port of Kiryat or 
Kurifit, which is at the mouth of a WBdt by which access can be 
obtained to the country behind the mountains. This was traversed by 
Gen. Miles in 1883 [Geog. Journal, 1S86, p. 322). 

The capital oi ‘Oman, according to Ibn Batfitaand Idrisi, was Nezwa, 
which is an inland place beyond the Jebel Aldidar Mountains. It was 
visited by Wellsted in 1835, and he found it to be “ the chief ultra- 
montane stronghold of ‘Oman " (Hogarth, Peneiraiion of Arabia, p. 139). 
The Portuguese, however, knew nothing ot the inland country, cc^ning 
their attention to the coast. Alboquerque, finding his lauding at 
Curiate resisted, attacked and burnt it, including Ine mosque, which 
his clfbnicler describes as “ one of the most DMuBiul ever seen." 
It seems to have been a considerable place with a lair trade. 
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which they call Etem,! where the king of Ormus had a 
fortress. 

Leaving this fortress, there is then a town which they 
call Masquate,* a large place, wherein dwell many 
persons of standing. It has great trade and an exceed- 
ing great fishery, where are taken fish many and great, 
which they salt and dry. They have dealings in this 
fish with many countries. 

Passing this place, as we go towards Ormus, there 
is on the coast another, which they call Coquiar,* 

* Eient. Here the Spanish version has Sar, perhaps a reduplication 
of Sor, No name resembling Etem can be found in any map, ancient 
or modem. It was evidently an insignificant place. Ramusio gives 
the name as Ceti. [This may be read Sar or S&rl.— St.] 

' Masquatt (Mazquate in the Spanish version) is the well known 
port of Maskat, now the most im^rtant place in ‘Omin. Although 
it is here described as a large town with thriving trade it does not seem 
to have been at that time as important as either Kalhfit or Kuryat. 
Ibn Batfita, in his list of the important towns of ‘Oman (see p. 70, n. 2) 
only mentions Maskat, without giving any particulars, and the same 
may be said of Idrfsl two hundred years before him (Jaubert's 
Idrisi, I, pp. 152, 153). 

Marco Polo also does not mention Maskat. It was evidently rising 
in importance, and Alboquerque made it one of his principsd ports 
of call. The author of the Commentates (I, 72) says it was the principal 
port of the country. 

Varthema, in 1503, visited it in the course of his erratic journey from 
India to Hurmuz ; vie., Gogo (in Gfijar&t) to Julfar in the Persian Gull 
(perhaps really Dhofir, see p. 73, n. i) thence to Maskat, which he barely 
mentions, and thence to Hurmuz. It gradually became a very impor 
tant point for Portuguese trade, but was at first left without fortifi- 
cations, and in 1381 was sacked by a Turkish raiding expedition, 
under ‘Ali Beg, who afterwards attacked East Africa. This led 
to the erection of a fort by the Portuguese, and in 1386 Martim 
Pombeiro was ordered to undertake this work, but died before it was 
be^un, and it was carried out by his successor. This strong fort (of 
wmch a view is given from a painting by Capt. A. W. Stifle, R.N., in 
Danver’s Portugese tn India, Vol. II, p. 69) still exists. It was lost 
by the Portuguese in 1630, and fell into the hands of the Imams or 
Sultans, whose descendants still rule there. 

For a general account of Maskat and the surrounding country, see 
Hogarth, Penetration of Arahta, pp. 226-230. In the view, of modern 
Maskat there given (p. 229) the Portuguese fort is shown to the right 
(see also the Rev. G. P. Badger's Imdms and Sayyxds of ‘OmSn, H.S. 
1871, view accompanying map). 

' (^oquittr is the form used by Barbosa for the Ar, Sohar, the qu 
rmesenting the strong Arabic 

The Spanish version has Sohax, which is the form found in modem 
maps. 

into, in the first half of the twelfth century, considered Sohar to be 
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and beyond that another called Ro5aque,i which has 
a fine fortress pertaining to the King of Ormus ; which 
fortresses he maintains m order that he may have the 
power to wage war on these other places when they 
nse up against him. 

Passing this fortress of Ro^aque, but further inland, 
IS another place called Mael,® and beyond this yet 
another little village called Profam,® around which 


one of the oldest and richest towns in ‘Om&n, but its trade had suffered 
from the depredations of the chiefe of the Isle of Kish m the Persian 
Gulf (Jaubert’s IdrUi 1, pp 152, 153), and m the first half of the 
fourteenth century Ibn BatSta only gives it a place in the list of towns 
mentioned in n 2, p 70 

Marco Polo passed from Kalhat to Hormuz without noticmg the 
intervening ports, and the identification of the Soer which traded in 
horses with the Indian coast with Sohar has already been discu'ised 
(§ 37i P 64, n, 2 ) Sohfir IS the «tarting-pomt of a well marked route 
from the coast into the mtenor of ‘Oman through a mountain pass 
which was traversed in 1875 by Col S B Miles (see Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal, 1877, Part I, p 41 sq , and the accompanying 
map). 

Sohar submitted to Afonso d’Alboquerque on his first expedition 
to Hurmu/ m 1 507, and escaped the fate of other important towns on 
the ‘Oman coast The Commentaries give a glowing description of the 
town and its fertile neighbourhood It may be noted that though he 
praises the hor«es, he says nothing of any export trade in them The 
Portuguese lost Sohar finally in 1643, wlale Maskat remained in their 
possession a Uttle longer 

>■ Rotaqve (Rosach in Spanish version) This name cannot be found 
in any other authority, but it may, with great probabihty, be identified 
with the ruined and deserted nameless town a few miles from Soh&r, 
which was passed by Col Miles on the journey alluded to ui the last 
note The remains of towers and walls were visible, and popular 
tradition represented it as a former possession of the Persians This 
may well be the fort held by the r^ers of Hurmuz A. place called 
n TSrsakah is shown on Badger’s map on the coast just to the N W 
of Sohffr 

* Mael is given m Ribero’s map on the coast north of Sohfir, but 
cannot be otherwise identified The Spanish version calls it Mahel. 

* Profame is given in the Spanish version as Corfasan, and Ribero 
has Corfacan, but places it beyond Care Musandfim, inside the Persian 
Gulf In the history of De Barros (Dec II, f 24) and m the Com- 
i^tanes of Afonso D'Alhoguerque (I, 94 f ) it is called Orfac^o [Tn 
the German atlas Corsacan , there is also another place inland a mng way 
off called Orfacan; both these seem to be corruptions of the name m 
the text Khor Fakan — St ] No doubt these names are derived from 
the Ar Khor Fakan, which, however, does not occur m the text It 
seems to have been a thriving place, but was destroyed by Alboquerqne 
in 1307, and apparently never recovered, as we hear noi^ng more 
of it It was on the open sea, south of Cape Mosandcun, but not far 
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places are gardens and farms in plenty, which Moors 
of high standing hold on this mainland, whither they 
go to take their pleasure, and to gather in the fruits and 
increase of their lands. 

Passing above this place Profam, we come to another 
called Julfar,! where dwell persons of worth, great 
navigators and wholesale dealers. Here is a very great 
fishery as well of seed-pearls as of large«pearls, and the 
Moors of Ormus come hither to buy them and carry 
them to India and many other lands. The trade of 
this place bnngs in a great revenue to the King of 


from It, as De Barrns savs it was verv near Ormuz, and that 
Alboquerriue took in water there, as he heard there was none to be 
had at Ormuz It may be identified with the Arabic Khor Fakan, 
which IS shown on the map accompanying Curzon s Per'-it, Vol II 
This identification under Orfa^ao is made by Daniers in App D, 
Vol II, Portuguese in Imia He, however, wrongly saj s it is in the 
Persian Gulf, and in his text (I, p i6il calls it Khan Pal^n Khor is 
the Arabic Khawr, a creek or torrent bed 

' The places which follow, as far as they can be identified, are in the 
Persian Gulf beyond the Straits of Ormuz 

J ilfSr IS knoisn as Va-thema's place of call on his journey from 
Gujarat to Maskat {Varfhema, p 9^, and Inh-odu-tion, p 1 ) It is 
situated west of Cape Musandam and was used as a pearl fisben 
station as Barbosa remarks 

It IS alluded to by Pedro Alvares Cabial, in his tnavegofSo, as “ Julfar 
(Gulfal in Ramusio'sitahan version Ram.usio,oA i^Oi. Vol I f 124 D) 
a small isle in the midst of the Persian Sea, in which there is a notable 
pearl fisherj ,’ from which it would seem that the author confused it 
with the Bahrain Islands, as Julfar is on the mainland 

In the Hakluyt Society edition of Varthema, already quoted, a 
version made from the first Italian edition of 1510, the name is sjielt 
Guilfar, but Ramusio (/ e f isfi A) gives it the more correct form of 
Giulfar 

The Rev G P Badger, m his notes i and 2 on p 93 of Varthema, 
alludes to the erratic nature of Varthema's voyage in an Arab shiji 
from Goa, viz Gogo m Gujurfit (see § 54) first to Ju.far through the 
straits of Huimuz, then back through the straits of Muskat, and 
finally back again to Hurmuz, which had previously been passed 
twice in going through the straite It seems probable that Varthema s 
voyage was really made to Dhofir (§18), which name is spelt Diufar 
in the Spanish version, and Diulfar in Ramusio’s version of Barbosa 
Reinel’s Pans map of 1516 also gives the form Diulfar (Denucf, 
Cartographie Porlugatse, p 120, Map 5 a) Dr Denuefi in bis notes 
(4 and s) seems also to consider that Diufar, which occurs on the hst 
close to Cape Fartach is the “ Guilfar " of Varthema It is clear that 
a vo'vage first from the Indian coast to Dhof&i {1 much more important 
p^e of trade than JulMr), then to Masljat, and thence to Ormuz, would 
be a much more obvious course than the supposed joumej to Julfar 
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Onnus, and all the other places as well yield him 
revenue. 

Beyond these Profam villages are others along the 
coast, one of which is a large place called Rejoymai ; 
beyond that yet anoth« with a fortress, called 
Calvam,2 which the King of Ormus maintains there 
for the defence of his lands, inasmuch as behind all 
these Moors dwell many Moors of the nature of wild 
Arabs who are under the rule of Xeques. These from 
time to time come down upon these villages and make 
war on them, and this folk often rebels against its 
king. 


§ 41. THE KINGDOM OF ORMUS IN PERSIA. 

This same. King of Ormus holds many villages and 
inhabited lands along the coast of Persia. These I 
shall name here, each one separately, and 1 shall after- 
wards go on to tell of the Isle of Ormus, and of the 


^ Refoyma stands for Rasn'I-Khaima on the Persian Gulf or Western 
side of the Musandam promontory. The name is riven as Rafolhiman 
in the Spanish version, Racolmia in Ribero, RacnoUiqia in Ramusio. 
Rasu'l Kbaima is, according to the Rev. G. P, Badger {Imams and 
Sayyuts of ‘Oman, p. 332, note), identical with Julfftr, the former being 
tbs modem and the latter the ancient name, and on his map be shows 
them as the same place. The text, however, clearly shows that they 
were distinct when they became known to the Portuguese, though no 
doubt not far apart. 

[Roccaiima in the Atlas of Abraham Ortelius, Antwerp, 1570, the 
Ras-el-Khyma of Captain Felix Jones's chart and other modem maps.] 

* 'This passage differs considerably from that in the Spanl<>h version, 
wiiieb reads as follows (Stanley’s trans.) : 

“ Further along the coast of the Persian Sea, in the before- 
mentioned inner part, are three other places belonging to the 
King of Ormuz : Ra9olhiman, which is a good town at a distance 
of twenty .four leagues (i.e., from Jnlflr) and another beyond this 
called Malquehoan [probably Amnlgowein of Captain F. Jones] 
and six leagues further on Uiero is a fortress called Cnlba." 

For Meriuehoon, which does not occur here, Ribeio haa &feUidh& and 
Ramusio Mequeboan. e 

Cttlvam, or Calba, is probaldy also in tbeSouthmnpartof IheMusan- 
d&m peninsula. The inhabitants still bear a bad character, and this 
nrighbourhood is known as the Pirate Coast. 
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City which stands thereon, and of the said king and his 
customs.! 

On the coast of Persia, going towards India, the King 
of Persia* bcdds a good town called Bayam,® the inhabi- 
tants whereof are respectable persons, and there he 
maintains his governors, who bring him in large 
revenues. Passing this place there is another, also on 
the coast, called Devyxar, and passing this another 
called Saquion ; beyond which, along the coast, are 
many little places, among them one named Nabando,* 
whence much sweet water is conveyed to Ormus in 
small craft known as teradas, which water they take 
thither for the people of the city to drink, inasmuch 
as there is no water whatsoever on that isle ; so that 
from this and other places they must carry to Ormus 


i The list of places given under this section as in Persia includes 
some on the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. The whole list is 
extremely confused, and like all those shown in contemporair maps has 
evidently been compiled without personal knowledge. But few of these 
places can be identified. 

* Here for Persia read Ormuz. Persia is here evidently a slip of the 
copyist. The Spanish version and Ramusio have Ormuz. 

* Bayam, Devyxar and Saquion appear in the Spanish version as 
Baha, Dexar and Xahen, and Ribero's map shows these places along the 
Arabian coast continuing from Calva. None of them have been 
identified. The names Ynn and El-Goedun in the Spanish version 
and in Ribero's map, and Iguir and El-Guadim in Ramusio, are not 
in the Portuguese text. 

* Nabando, which is here inserted, is found further on in the list in the 
Spanish version, followed by Ribero. It is evidently, however, a place 
on the Persian coast near Ormuz, as it was one of the places whence 
that town derived its water supply. Tt is also mentioned in the 
ComtnentanesefD'Alboquerqu$(l, iy» and IT, zii) as “on the mainland 
on the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf,” and “five leagues from 
Ormuz." and is identified by the editor with Nobend. The spelling 
there is Nabando, a rut i 1 was evidently, from the narrative, close to the 
Island of Kishm. The cape and river of Naiband, which perhaps are 
the Nobend alluded to, are about aoo miles west of Ormuz, and evi- 
dently their identificaticm with Nabanda is impi^ble. The port of 
Nabanda, mentioned in IX, 211 of the same work, is described as a port 
of the “Guzerates," and the identification there made with the Persian 
Gulf port is inadmissible. 

The tine identification is doubtless with Naiband, at the mouth of a 
stream close to Bandar ‘ Abbfte, and immediately opposite the Isle of 
Hnrmuz (see the map in Sykes' History df Persia, Vol. II). 

F 
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all kinds of food, flesh and fruit, whereof great plenty 
in all sorts is furnished. Beyond this place Nabando 
is another called G4nda,iand thence onward are many 
places [of the same king], to wit. 


1 GSlnda, which follows Nabanda in Barbosa’s list, is given in the 
form Guanmeda in the Spanish version, and Guamcda in Ribero’s map 
and Ramusio This and the following places Quejas and Ditabala 
were no doubt supposed to be on the Arabian coast, as they were 
followed by Beroaquem (Berohu m the Spanish, Ribero and Ramusio], 
which IS no doubt the Bahrain Islands Quejas and Ditabala are 
represented in Ramusio and Ribero’s map by Lefete, Quesebi and 
Tabla The Spanish version omits Tabla, and states at this point that 
here the coast turns N W bv N as far as the mouth of the Euphrates 
Then the Spanish version, Ramusio and Ribero continue the hst as 
follows 


Ramusto 

Spanish 

Ribero 

— 

Berohu 

Berohu 

— 

Gaijar 

Caljar 

Paza 

Xuza 

Xuza 

Mohi 1 

Macini 1 

Mohimasun 

( Mohi 

1 Macin 

Limahorbaz 

( Lima 
( Gorbaz 

Lima 

Horbaz 

Alguefa 

Alguefa 

Algefa 

Garmon 

Carmon 

Garmon 


— Basera, a castle of Sophi 

All these places Ribero arranges ^ong the Arabian coast (omitting 
FI Katif, the only place of importance) After Garmon he has the 
Rio de Cocora, somewhere about the position of Koweit, and then at 
the mouth of the Shatta l-‘Arab he adds the legend, “ Hasta aqui llegaron 
los Portugueses," i e , “ The Portuguese amved as far as this ” Possibly 
this may have taken place dunng the Bahrain expedition m 1521, but 
there is no record of it 

The hst which M Denuce has compiled from Reinel’s map of 1517 
IS better than any of these It seems to start from the mouth of the 
Euphrates and to read down the Arabian toast as far as Ajar, and then 
to return to Basra and continue along Ihe Persian coast to Ormuz 
The first jiart is as follows 

Y leleq — ^probably Felej or Felek I 

quern 

talalhar 

Chagumbam — Shug ’ 

Portos d agoa doce 

Ranca 

O abey Abu’Ali I ’ 

Atamalde 

Catife — El Katif 

Y de barera omde haas mujrtas perlas 

Bahrain Is 

Aquer 

Ayar Ajer, or Hajar 

Here the identification of Katif admits of no doubt, and Ayar is 
doubtless the modern Hajar or Ajer, the al-Hajar of Ibn l^tuta 
The omission of Katif in most of these hste is enough to show that 
they were based on no real knowledge , for KafJf, owing to its water 
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Quejas, 
Ditabala, 
Beroaquem, 
Lyma, ^ 

Orvazar Befar, 

Armam, 

Bardens. 


*11 

Corgam, 

Gostaquem, 

Quongo, 

Bachorovai, 

Ominam, which is a very 
fine fort, 

Coar ; 


supply and its position at the end of a long chain of oases, has always 
been the starting-point of the caravans which cross Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf to Mecca Ibn Batata made his journey then'-e to Mecca 
via Al-Hasd (Hofuf) and Yemama in itta He found Katif to be a 
flourishing town in the possession of Shi‘a heretics, thence he went to 
Hajar, which included the towns of Al-hasa (the coa,>t province), 
thence to the oasis of Al-Yemama (alias Hajar), and finally to Me<'i a 
(Defrfmcry’s BaHta, II, p 248), and most modem travellers have 
followed this track (Hogarth, Penetration of A rahta, p 234 fl ) 

It must have been known to the Portuguese at the time of 
Alboquerque’s second expedition to Hurmuz, as it foimed the 
subject of negotiations with the Shah of Persia at that time (C pm- 
mentariei (V, 153) Shortly afterwards, in i^zt, when Diogo Lopez 
de Sequeira was Governor, the Portuguese joined in an expedition of 
the I'hief of Hurmuz TOrSn Shah against the Bahrain Islands and 
Katif in the “ kingdom of I asah," i e , the country of Al HssS, of which 
KatP is the principal TOrt and Al Hoffif the most important town 
Ihe ruler of this p’ace, Mocnm (i e Mukarram), had refused to pa> the 
tribute due by bun 1 hio exo^dihon under Antonio de Correa landed 
in the Bahrain Islands Mukarram was defeated and killed His 
successor subimtted, and before retummg to Hurmuz Correa crossed 
from the island to Katif on the mainland, and left a Portuguese 
garnson at Katif (See De Barros, III vi, Cap 3, 4, 4 ) 

* The places on the Persian or Northern coast of the Gulf are also 
much confused, and not given in regular order, but a few well-known 
places can be identified 

T vma is probably I inga the port Ijang on the coast west of Kishm 
Island In the Spanish version tue name is followed by Gorbazand in 
Rihero's map by Horbar, which Ramusio joins into one word s« 
I imahorbaz 'Ihis is no doubt the Orvazar Befar ol the text 

Armam seems to be the Carmon of the other authorities, and is 
undoubtedly Gambrfin on the S laits of Hurmuz, which was the 
English trading settlement from the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and is now known as Bandar 'Abbas See the plate facing 
P 237 in the Eng Ed of Tavernier (1678), “ The Platforme of Gomrom 
or Bandar 'Abbasl " 

Corgam is probably the island of Kharak and its immediate neighbour, 
the small island of Kbaraku or Corgo, a group not far fiom Bushire 
Its position has given it importance from time to time, and it became 
an important trading centre under the Dutch after they had beeu 
expeU^ from Basra in 1748 It was also temporarily occupied bv the 
English in 1838 and 1857 (See Curzon s Persia, II, pp 403-405 ) 
(Not in the Spanish version or Ribero s map ) 

Quonco or Congo, which also is not in the Spamsh version, is the port 
of Kangun (52* 10' E 27“ 50' N ) which was afterwards occupied bv the 
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and between these are yet other vUlages which, albeit 
small, have much trade. These I name not here, as I 
have no such trustworthy information thereon. Suffice 
it that they are all inhabited by worthy folk, and that 
solid merchants dwell among them.i 


Portuguese and was a well-known port (Curzon's Persia, ZI, p. <fo61. 
“ Bandar Congo " also appears in the Plate in Tavernier, mentioned 
above under Armam. 

Otmnatu, that is O MinSm, the MinSo or Min&b Riv«r pdanah^ 
Xamile in the Spanish version, p. 36.) This river was the site of Old 
Hurmuz, and of the ancient Harmozia, the place where Nearchus 
landed. Its good water supply and fertility have made it always a 
place of importance, and acccnding to Sir Percy Sykes it is still a 
favourite resort of the people of Bandar 'Abbfts (Sykes, Ten Thousand 
Mtles tn Persia, pp. 83 and 301-304, and Curron, Peista, 11,^406, 
where the port of ihnSo is said to b»r also the name of Sif). Floyer 
gives a very favourable description of MlnSb and its river (Unexplmed 
Balurhisian, p. 180]. 

* The Spanish version after the list given in d. i, p 76, midingwith 
Cannon, continues : “ At ihe entrance of the river Euphrates the land 
turns to the sea in a southerly direction eight leagues and then returns 
as much again to the north, and after that &en turns again to the south, 
when there begin these towns.” This is followed by lUbero's map, 
which shows a long peninsula running south-east between the mouth of 
the Shatta-l'Acab and the Persian coast. This may be due to a 
tradition of the sandy peninsula near 'Oballah, on which flares were 
lighted to guide ships, according to Mas'fldi (see Sprenger's Mas' Mi, 
p. 239 , Bubier de Ma>naTd, f.. z >n). The hst that follows here gives 
the names as found in both these authorities : — 


Rtt-ero. 

Sfawsh. 

Comobarque. 

Cofaomo. 

Guez. 

Barque Guec. 

Honguon. 

Ganguan. 

Basida. 

Basido. 

GoxtaSg. 

Goxtaque. 

Concha. 

Conch. 

^ngu. 

Conga. 

t^iahem. 

Ebr^emi. 

caner. 


xenase. 

xenase. 

Manahao 

M»ahao Xamile. 

Xamile. 


Leitum. 

leytam. 

— andom. 

Bamtani. 

Doan. 

Doani. 

Loron. 

I.orom. 


Ribero shows all these names continuously without a break, but the 
Spanish version after Hbrahemi says ; “ and as far as this there are 
one hundred and sixty-five leagues,” and after Doani it says : " and 
from this point the coast trends to the east for a distance Of thirty 
leagues as far as lorom.” 

Congu or Conga is the Quango of the Portuguese text, mentioned 
above. None of tiie others can be identified exc^t Cues, which is 
probably the island of KIsb mentioned below ({ 43, n, i.) 
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The Kii^ of Ortnus also holds many fortresses for 
the inland defence of his country, [and ail on the' said 
coast of the Persian Sea] places well supplied with great 
store of flesh, wheat, barley, fruit of many kinds, 
grapes, and dates of divers sorts like those we have in 
these parts. And in. all these places the people, both 
men and women, are of fair complexions and good 
breeding ; they are clad in long cotton and silk gar- 
ments, and others dyed in grain, and in camlets, and 
the whole of this land is very rich. 


§ 42. THE ISLANDS OF THE KINGDOM OF 

ORMUS. 

The actual island on which stands the city of Ormus 
is between the coasts of Arabia and Persia, at the 
mouth of the Persian Sea, and within this sea are 
scattered many isles pertaining to the same King of 
Ormus and under his governance, the which are as 
follows 


The earliest survey of this coast left by the Arab geographers is 
that of Mas'fldl who mentions the following places between the Shatt- 
al-'Arab and the Straits of Hurmuz ; 

Per^n Danrak. 

Mahrnban. 

Siniz or Shlnlz (which gave its name to the SInIzI brocades). 

Jannabah (from which the JannAbiya cloth was named). 

Nafiram, dependent on SlrSf. 

The land of the Ibn Amara. 

The coast of Kann&n or Hurmuz which is opposite to Sinjftr 
(read SohAr) in 'Oman. 

Of these possibly Najlram ma> stand for the island nf Jarm on which 
the later town of Hurmuz stood. KannAn is tiie Cannon of p. y6, n. _i, 
and p. yy, a. t, f.z., GambrBn, which is not far from the site of Hurmuzin 
Has'Qdl's time. 

Slnlz and JannAbah according to YA^flt, were situated m the 
nortfaem part of the Persian Gulf between Basrah and S&Af. Sfnir 
was deserted in his time, having been sacked by the Karmathlan 
heretics in a.h. 3«i (t.e., 333 a.d.) shortly after Maa'Bdi's visit. 

Jannhbah was on the coast facing the Isle of KhArak. MidirubAn 
lay to the north of it, and Sblz to the south. 

^ The hat here given of the islands in ^le Persian Gnlf gives all the 
Principal ialanda which can be identified at presrat, with the exception 
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First Queixime, a large and fertile island, whence 
come to Ormus much fresh fruit and herbs ; and there 
are large villages therein. 

Then after this there is another called Andra, 
another Bascarde, and others, Laracoar, Fomon, and 
Firol Passing this Isle of Firol there is another great 

of Kate, which was not subject to the rulers of Hormuz Ihe Spanish 
version and Bamusio give longer lists, adding the name o' Cuyx or 
OuiM (Kais) and three other nmdentified inlands, Quito or fiuuro, 
Melugan or Melungan, and Gory or Con 
The omission by Barbosa of Kais or Kish wras natural, as it had lost 
all importimre at that penod Its mention by the editor of the Spanish 
version (probably Diego Hibero, the cosmographer) was no doubt due 
to his familiarity with earlier narratives such as that of Marco Polo 
It was so much forgotten that the Turkish naval commander, ‘'idi 
‘Ah, 111 1553 confused it with Old Hurmur, 200 miles distant see 
Note 3, p 453, Vol II, Yule and Cordiers Aforco Pn/o) 

The most important and flounshmg port in the Persian Culf, m the 
early days of Arab rule, wa« Sir&L the modem Tahiri (27® 40' N , 
52' 12' E ), which IS situated on tlie coast at the foot of the mountains, 
midway be^een Bushire on the Is W , and Kish on the S E As ea'ly 
as the end of the seventh century it was wealthy and strong enough 
to send out expeditions to China by way of Maskat (Sykes, Htslory of 
Persia, II, p 76) Its prosperity contmed till the twelfth century For 
Its trade m the tenth century see Mas'udi (Sprenger, pp 305 to 343), 
where details of the trade between SIra.f and China are given, and it was 
compared to Shbaz by Kazvini and held by Mu^addasi to be the rival 
of ^ghdad (Le Strange, Lands of I astern Caltphate, pp 237-250) 
Its ruin seems to have been mainly due to the rise of ^e predatory 
trading centre on the island of Kais or Kish (the first being the Arabic 
and the second the Persian form of the name), and Yk^ut early in the 
thirteenth century found it in rums 

KhArak was also of some importance m YaJ^Qt’s timc^ but Kish 
had no doubt monopohzed most of the trade 

The nse of Kish, according to the Firs nhma (twelfth century), was 
due to its \m 3 r Ruknu'd-daula, Khum&rtigin (I e Strange, / ' , p 259), 
who by hi" name must have been of Turkish ongin, but IdriSI, wnting 
at about the same penod, say that the pnnee of KI"h was denved from 
Yemen, and by his raids diverted the trade from the ports of ‘OmfUi 
(espcci^y Soldn to 'Adan, and earned his plundering raids as far as 
Zang (t e , the East Coast of Afnca) on the one side, and as far as 
Kamb&yat in India on the other (Janbert’s Tdilsi, I, pp 147, 152, 171) 
Old Hurmu; on the mainland of Persia wgs, however, already nsmg 
into importance in the twelfth century, as desenbed by IdilsI (/ c II, 
p 424), and by the commencement of the fourteenth century Kish had 
gone dovm in the world Marco Polo probably did not visit it His 
mention of ‘‘ Kisi " is a very cursory one, while he expatiates' on the 
glory of Hunnuz The same may be said of Ibn Batuta at the same 
penod He sailed for Bahrain and Katif from Sir&f, which he says 
was also called Kais, of so little importance were these famous places m 
his time (Ibn Bafufa, I c 11 , p 245) 

See the remark on the shifting of the trade centres m the Peisiaa 
Gulf in r athay (Yule and Conner, Vol 1 , p 84 fi and notes) and also the 
Rev G P Badger’s Postsenpt to his Imims and Sayytdsof Imdm, H.S , 
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island called Barem, wherein dwell many merchants, 
and other worthy folk. This island is well placed in the 
midst of the Persian Sea, so that many ships with much 
merchandise sail thither. Around it grows much seed- 
pearl, also large pearls of good quality. The merchants 
of the island itself fish for these pearls, and have 

1871, p. 41 T, &. Mr. Badger maintains that SlrSf recovered part of 
its trade in the latter part of the thirlecnth century, but it would seem 
probable that Abulfeda's account, on which he relies, was based on 
older records of its prosperity. It could hardly have recovered so 
quickly from the devastation described by Yakut. But the whole 
question deserves detailed study. 

KaLs or Kish appears under various forms in modem maps Accord- 
ing to the note in Yule and Cordier’s Cathay, p 144, Note 2. it is called 
Gua.se or Kenn in Stieler’s Hand Atlas. Guase is apparently in- 
tended to represent Ches. Better authorities are the map in Curron's 
Ptrua, which gives Keis, that in Floyer’s Unexplored Baluchistan, which 
gives Kais, and that in Sykes' History of Persia, Vol. IT (by far the best 
>et published), which follows the Arabic spelling Qats. 

Other islands in the Gulf which can be identified are given in the last- 
named map as follows ; 

BoAosa's 

Portuguese form. Other authorities. Moderv. 

r. Queixime. Quexlrai in the Spanish 

version. Kishm I. 

Ceixeme in Rainel. 

1. Andra. Andrany (Sp.). Hinderibl I. 

Andravy in Rainel. 

4. Bascarde Baxeal (Sp.). probably Bush ire. 

4. Laracour. Lar Cojur (Sp.). 

Lara (Rainel). Larak I. 

5. Fomon (read Sp. Tomon. Turob. I. 

Tomon). Dome (Ramusio). 

6. Firol. Flrror (Sp.). Fariir I. 

Guolar. 

7. Barem. Babarem (Sp.). Bahrain Is 

The Melungan ot Ramusio, Melugin of the Spanish version, may be 
Hanj 3 .m I. 

The identification of Bushire or Bushahr with Bascarde or Baxeal is 
doubtful but not improbable, as it was already known in Yakut's 
time (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 261). 

It is, however, doubtful whether the word in Yakut should not be 
read Rishahr (see M. Streck in Encyclopisdia of Islam, s.v. BQshlr.) 
Rishahr was the older town which has now become a suburb of 
Bushahr. The latter became really important first in Nadir Shah's 
time. 

Kishm is the only island among those mentioned which requires 
separate mention. The brat accounts of this large island are those given 
in Curzon's Persia, II, pp. 410-413, Floyer’s Unexplored Baluchistan, 
pp. 127-135, and Sykes s Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 289. 

In the earliest authorities the name Kishm is not used. IdrbI in 
the first half of the twelfth century calls it “ the island of Ibn Kawfin, 
and Yakfit, m the thirteenth century, “ Lafat," and “ the island of the 
Baal Kawan " ; but while Idrisl sp^ks of it as of some importance. 
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4 :li«refrom great profits, and the King of OnAns diraws 
from it a large sum in revenues and duties. Hitter 
come the Ormus merchants to purch^e the seed-pearls 
and the large pearls, and these they carry away and sell 
in India, whereby they have great" gains. They also 
go to buy pearls in the kingdom of Natsingua and 
throughout Arabia and Persia. These pearls and seed- 
pearls are found everywhere in this Persian Sea from 
Barem to the inner side of Ormus, but the greatest 
plenty of them is in Barem. 


§ 43. LANDS OF THE XEQUE ISMAEL. 
Further in advance, and leaving these Isles of Barem 
in the midst of this sea, there are many towns and 
places inhabited by Moors of worth, and these lands are 
fertile and rich. And from this isle onwards the seig- 
nory no longer pertains to the King of Ormus, for 
that here comes to an end ; but there are other 
seignories, regarding which we have no knowledge 
nor certitude, only this, that from here on all are in 
subjection to the Xeque Ismael.^ He is a young Moor 


YAlcflt says it was probably deserted as be never even heard it 
mentioned during his travels (Jaubn’t’s Idnn, I, p jgS, Barbier de 
Meynard, DtiUontimte de la Perse, s.v. LAietl. In tiie fourteenth 
century, according to MustaufI, it was of some importance ififeso- 
potamta and Persia under the Mongols in the Fourteenth Century, Le 
Strange, p. 73). 

It is clear irom Barbosa’s notice that It v^s well inhabited and 
cultivated when the Portuguese became acquainted with it during 
their expeditions against Hormuz, and it was, in fact, one of the 
principal sources of supply for fresh vegetables and fmit, on which that 
barren and waterless island relied. 

The Bahrain Islands, although included here, belong properly to the 
Arabian Coast, where also they are mentioned. See J 41. The' island 
here given in the form Barem is there spelt Beioaquem, the Arabic 
h being as elsewhere hardened Into a k sound, Soquiar for Soh&r. 

(§ 40). 

* Xeque Ismael is the name by which fne Portuguese alsrays alluded 
to TsmaH Shah, the founder of the Saiavl hingdooi of Penia, who 
reigned from twa till 1524. 4 ^e um of the title of Xeque or Sheikb 
has ndsled Mr. W. de G. Birch in his ksixoduction to the Cemnmnlanet 
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who has of late attained this high position, and has 
brought under his rule a great part of Arabia and 'i^ersia, 
and many kingdoms and seignories of the Moots, not 
being a king nor the son of a king but only the son of a 
Xeque of the lineage of Ali.i He, being yet a child 
when this man died, went to live with an Armenian 
friar, who brought him up. Being then of the age of 
twdve years he fled away, lest he should slay him as a 


(Vol. n, p. li) where he speaks of an “ Arab Sheikh Tsmael ” 
who had “arrived to receive the yearly tribute paid to him by 
the king of Ormuz." This was in reality an official of TsmaTl Shah 
sent to demand the tribute payable by the Chieffi of Hurmuz. 

No doubt this was the form in which the new Idng was spoken of 
at this early period, as his ancestors had no higher title, and he was 
often tanntOT by his enemies with his obscure origin. For instance, in 
t jin, ShaibSnl the Uzbcg leader sent him a ffiqlr’s staff and bowl as an inti- 
mation that he was descended from a religious mendicant. As a matter 
of fact the family had long been known for their sanctity, and were 
called the Sheikh of Ardabll. Tsma'U’s grandfather had, however, 
married a sister of Uznn Qasan, the Prince of the Kara. Kuyunlu or 
Black Sheep, who had extensive dominions (with his capital at 
DiyBrbekr), and his son Gaidar, father of Isma'il, married Uznn 
Gasan's daughter, so that Isma'il was not of an altogether obscure 
family. The Sheikhs of ArdebU claimed descent from the Imam Mfisa 
Kazim, and had long been the principal supporters of the Shl'a doctrine, 
which was widely spread in Persia. 

t Here the Spanish version and Ramusio’s state that ‘Ali was 
brother-in-law of Muhammad, a mistake not made in Bar^sa's 
Portuguese. The passage whi^ here follows as to Isma'il’s residence 
with an Armenian friar and afterwards with a certain great lord is not 
given either by the Spanish vctsion or Bamusio. On the other band, 
they both insert below (after the statement that Isma'il took to himwlf 
other youths) a long passage describing the customs of the sect which 
is not to be ^ound here (Stanley's trans., p. 38, 1 . zi to p. 39, 1 . 5) 

Ramnsio's account is almost ffienticai with the Spanish («ee Third 
Ed., 15^3, Voi. I, r- * 93 )- 
It reads as follows : 

" And they began to go about naked, which is customary among 
them, leaving goods, honour and clothing behind, and covered 
themselves only with skins of goats and bears and deer, and their 
own twir which they wear very long. On th^ arms and chests 
they have many scars of fire, and on their backs or around them 
they carry many iron chains and in their bands they carry aims 
diflerent from those home by others, such ae little axes and_ many 
and divers kinds of iron weapons ; and they go about on pilgrim- 
ages and live only on alms ; and to aU such great respect is shown 
wdiithersoever they and they are entertained by the other 
Moors and they shont and cry as they go in the name of 
Macometto, Their Siech Ismael took this habit and settled to 
sfaont and cry for Hali and cared not for Macometto." 
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Moor, and went to dwell in a certain great city, where 
he lodged with a great lord, with whom he grew in 
favour, insomuch that he set him on horseback and 
gave him a good post. Thenceforward he began to 
take to himself other Moorish youths, and gathered 
together much people. Little by little he began to 
take villages, and to make gifts of the goods and the 
wealth which he found therein to those who followed 
after him in such ventures, keeping nothing for himself. 
Seeing then that his affairs had made such a good 
beginning, he determined to have a badge of his own,^ 
and thereto he let make red caps of cloth dyed in grain, 
and delivered them to such persons as would be of his 
sect. And so it was that he gathered to himself a 
great number of followers, and then he began to take 
great towns and to wage many wars, yet notwith- 
standing this he would not call himself king, nor stay 
in any one kingdom. What things soever he takes 
in war he deals out to those who help him to win; 
and if he finds any persons who make no use of their 
wealth, and do no service therewith to any, then he 
takes it from them and distributes it equally to the 
worthy men of his army whom he knows to be in want ; 
and to the real owner of the property he gives as much 
as to each one of them. Hence some Moors call him 
" the Leveller,” but his true name is Xeque Ismael, 
and this is his wont : he sends his ambassadors to all 
the Moorish kings, and demands that they shall wear 

1 The “ red caps " or Ktrl-hish were not in reality a personal b^ge 
of Isma'il, but denoted the members of the seven 1 urk" trib^ of 
Northern Persia, who were devoted Shl'as, and his principal supporters 
in his early career. Two of these tribes came prominently into notice 
in connection with the fall of the Safavl kingdom in the eighteenth 
century, viz., the AfshSr and the Kftjgr. Nadir Shah was an Afshar, 
and the present royal house of Persia belongs to toe Kajar tribe. 

The name ol Kizil-bash is 6till,bome in Afghanistan by toe descend- 
ants of Nadir Shah's warriors who settled in Kabul. 
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the red caps as his badge, and if they will not wear 
these badges they are to challenge them, and give them 
to know that he will pursue after them, and take their 
l^nds from them, and compel them to believe in him. 
In this manner he sent an embassy to the Great 
Soldan and to the Grand Turk, who after taking 
counsel togetner, sent an evil answer by his ambassadors, 
determining to defend themselves against him, and to 
render aid each to the other. Xeque Ismael then, 
seeing their replies, at once made ready to go against 
the Turk with a great army of foot and horse, and so 
came to seek him, who on his part sallied forth to 
meet him, in nowise ill-ariayed. Thus between these 
two there was a great battle, in which the Turk was 
conqueror by reason of the mighty artillery which he 
brought with him, in which the Xeque was altogether 
lacking, for he and his people fight only with the 
strength of their arms. Here the Turks slew many of 
his people, and he took to flight. The Turk followed 
in pursuit, still slaying many, until he arrived in the 
land of Persia, whence he turned back to Turkey. 
This was the first time that the Xeque Ismael had been 
overcome, by which he was greatly grieved, and deter- 
mined to meet the Tuejr another time, but provided 
with artillery and in much greater strength than before. ^ 

^ This account of Sha.h Isnia'il s war with Sultan Selim, the “Grand 
1 urk of the narrative, is in close correspondence with the actual 
events, which Barbosa had no doubt beard of from the Persians who 
accompanied the Embassy to Hurmuz It is remarkable for its 
assertion that the victory of the Turks was due to their heavy artillery, 
a fact not mentioned by De Barros in his otherwise excellent account 
of the ri«e and reign of Shah Isma'il ri Dec II, Book x, Ch. f) 
Compare the account (based on v Horon er Purgstall) given by Sir P 
Sykesinhis H«s/o*yo/P«rs»a (19*5). Vol II,p *45-6 „ , , 

The fact that IsmaTl Shah after his defeat by the Turks showeda 
desire to form an alliance with the Portuguese was no doubt partly 
due to the reputation they had obtained by their artillery in the naval 
combats, especially that at Diu, and the desire to obtain their assis- 
tance against the increasing power of Selim. 
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This Xeque Ismael is lord over Babilonia, Armenia, 
the whole of Persia, a great part of Arabia, part of 
India, over against Cambaya, and his determination is 
to have the House of Meca in his hands. He sent an 
embassy to the Captain-in-Chief^ of the King our- 

i The relations between Alboquerque and Shah lama'll began 
dnring the first Portuguese expedition ag^st Hurmuz in 150S. This 
is described in Vol. I, p. 14s, of the ComMetUanes, but a fuller 
account is given by De Barros (IT, Book ii, Ch. a, fol. 33b and 34). 

The ambusadors came to demand tribute from tne rulers of Hurmuz, 
which Shah Isma'Il claimed was due to him as king of Persia. The 
minister Khw&ja ‘Attar consulted Alboquerque, who suspected a trick 
of the ministers to avoid paying the Portuguese tribute, and dictated 
a spirited answer to the delegates, sending them some cannon-balls, 
spear-heads and sheaves of arrows, saying that the dependants of the 
King of Portugal would always be supplied with coin of that sort if 
demands for tribute were made on them by Others. He added that he 
was building a fortress there which he would fill with such coin and 
where he would keep valiant knights, and that application for payment 
mi^t be made there. 

The second occasion on which Alboquerque came into contact with 
Shfih Isma'll's agents was in rsro, after he had taken Goa. He found 
there ambassadors from Isma'Il and from the ruler of Hurmuz to the 
Sabaio. The title may have been used by the ‘AdilshShi Sult&ns them- 
selves, as we find here the phrase “ Sabaym Hydalcam ” applied to 
these rulers (| 73. ji. 172, n. i) 

The Commemtaries (II. 107) says : 

“ But whereas they found he (t.e. the Sabaio) was dead, after 
the fall of the dty, although it was the intention of the ambassador 
who came from Xeque Ismael to proceed on his mission to the 
Hidalcfio, the son of the Sabaio, according to the instructions he 
had received from his lord, nevertheless, in that he was a discreet 
man and understood the position of afiairs, he took, no notice of 
these instructionB, but sent word to Afonso Oalboquetque begging 
that he would be pleased to grant him an audience.” 

The ambassador then related that be had been sent to Hurmuz by 
his king to visit Alboquerque, but finding tUkt be had gone to India 
he had followed him there. He then oflbred him Persian assistance to 
subdue Hurmuz. Alboquerque replied that he needed no help against 
Hurmuz, but that it would M to the interest of the Shah to ally him- 
self with the Portuguese against the Turk and the Grand Soldan of 
Cairo, pointing out that the King of Portugal made war on these powers 
not only in the Indian Ocean but in the Invant, and that he had him- 
self intended to send an embassy to the Shah to propose such an 
alliance. The ambassador immediately began to make extravagant 
claims, such as that the Portuguese should put pressure on the Goaieae 
Mnsalmajis to adopt the ShTa creed, and also that the Shfih's coinage 
should pass current in Goa. Alboquerque rebuked him severely for 
speaking in this way, and the ambassador apologisol, saying that these 
were the demands he had been instructed to m^e on the Sabaio, and 
that he thought it his duty to deliver them to him, as he had now 
succeeded to the Sabaio’s power He asked forriveness and permission 
to depart. In the etui Alboquerque dismissed him with a letter (which 
is given in fuU in the II, pp. 1 1 i-i 14} to the Sh&h, and 

also seat with him Ruy Gomez'as an ambassador. On anivi^ at 
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Lord with nuny presents, offering him alliance and 
peace, who received it very graciously, and sent in 
return another embassy and present. 


Hnnnuz, however, Huy Gomez was poisoned by the orders of KbwSja 
‘Att&r, the minister, who did not wish to see an agreement between 
Persia and Pertagai, and the embassy came to nothing. 

The third occasion was in 1513 ^ter Alboquerque had returned 
from the Red Sea expedition. An ambassador sent to the Indian 
Kings arrived at Cham, and Alboquerque received him well ard 
sent back with him Mijnrel Ferreira as ambassador. This embassy 
was received by the Shgh at ShhAz and every kind of compliment was 
exchanged. He returned in 1515 to Hurmuz, where Alboquerque 
then was (Correa, II, pp. 355-360 and 410-420). The Commentanes 
(IV, 86, give Tauriz (Tabriz) as the place where the embassy was 
received by Isma‘ 11 . Both accounts expatiate on the valuable 
presents he received from the Shah. 

De BarroS gives only a short mention of Miguel Ferreira’s embassy 
without any details (Dec. II, Bk. x, f . zzo) . He regards it evidently as a 
subordinate one. Ite impotence consisted chiefly in an actual ambas- 
sador from Persia having come to AJboquorque at Hurmuz with Miguel 
Ferreira, and this led up to the next and more important embassy. 

Correa’s account is in great detail. He himself took down, as 
secretary, Ferreira's tale of his journey. 

The fourth occasion was in th^ same year, 1515, after the final 
conquest of Hurmuz by Alboquerque, and this is that alluded to 
by Barbosa in the text. This was the genuine embassy with presents 
and ceremony, which was accordingly received by Alboquerque with 
allhonour. A full account of it is given byDeBarros (l.i 0 ll, fol. zzzb). 
There was nevertheless an underground intrigue instigated by Rais 
Hamid, a Persian, who had succeeded to the post of KhwAja ’Attar, and 
it was not till after this man bad been killed by Alboquerque’s 
orders that the negotiations made any progress. 

Certain preliminary demands were made as to trading rights, and 
free passage to the Bahrain Islands and to Kaiif, and the surrender of 
the trade-dues of Ormuz. As these were absolutely essential to 
Alboquerque he refused this demand in toto, but allowed free 
passage. He also agreed to assist the Shfih’s Governor in Macram ” 
(Makrkn) to recover possesion of the port of Guadel (Gwfidar) from the 
Nautaques (the Nddhakl tiibe^f Baloches) who had defied the Shgh’s 
agent. The Chronicle of the Kings of Hurmuz translated by Pedro 
Teixeira (Travels vfP. Teixeira, H.S., p. 162) speaks of the “Moutaqui 
and Nichelu robbers that ever infest that sea,” and Teixeira himself 
(p. 21) calls them " Arabs who dwell on the Persian Shore so called, and 
t^e their name from it.” Pietro della Valle (I, p. 3) also speaks of 
Noteks as ’ ' Arabian thieves which rob upon that sea and fr^uently 
reside in the Islwd of Larakk.” But the name is clearly Balochi, and is 
found at the present day in the forms of NodhakI and NotakS.nL 
Alboquerque pointed out; however, that all the trade with India must 
come to Hnrmuz, and not to GwSdar, as he well perceived that the 
object was to free the trade from the dues which were levied at 
Hnrmuz. Alboquerque was still anxious to negotiate a treaty, and 
seat iKsmso Gomez de Lemos as ambassador to the Shsb’s Capital. 
The ambassador was well received by the ShSh, but did not return 
to India until after Alboquerque's death, when the project was 
drmped by his incompetent successor, Lopo Soares D’Albergaiia. 

De Barros excuses mmself for giving no further account of this 
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§ 44. THE FORTRESS OF BA^ORA. 

Here at the very end of this Persian Sea there is a 
right great fortress which they call Ba9ora,i inhabited 


euba^sy and ib journey, on the ground that a narrative had been 
written by Gil Simoes, who accompanied it This narrative, unfortun- 
ately, does not seem to be in existence 

Correa gives some further particulars (II, pp. 442-444) He states 
that the embassy arrived at the Persian capital, and was received by 
Isma il Shah, who was very angry when he learnt of the building of 
the fort at Hurmuz, and dismissed the embassy with scant ceremony, 
saying he would send a reply later 

See also the Commentaries, IV, pp 150-159 and 175-178 The author 
also gives no account of what happened to Fem&o Gomez, as he 
did not return till alter Alboquerque's death 

The short account of these events in Whuteway’s Jitse of the Portu 
guese Power tn India, p 162, puts the return embassy sent to 
Persia before the death of Rais Hamid, and says it had to beat a hasty 
retreat out of Persia, which is not in any way borne out by the authori- 
ties quoted above These important negotiations have not been ade- 
quately treated in any of the other modern works deahng with the 
subject In Danver s Portuguese tn India, I, p 324, where the arnval 
of the Persian ambassador is mentioned, nothing Is said of the despatch 
of the return embassy by Alboquerque K G Jajne’s Vasco da 
Gama and hts Successors, pp 94 96, also does not menhon it 

> BaQora is the spelhng of Basra usual among the Portuguese wnters, 
and the fom^Bussorah still occasionally found in modern works is a 
continuation of it It was itself denved from the Itahan form Balsora, 
the i in which is peihaps a transposition of the Arabic article in El- 
Basrah Marco Polo, however, has it in the form Bastra 

Its position on a great tidal estuary, the ShattaT-'Arab, or joint 
stream of the Euphrates and Tigris, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
made the position one of great importance for the Eastern trade from a 
very early period, and modem Basra, according to Mr Le Strange, 
stands on the site of the more ancient port of ‘Ubullah or Obolla, it=elf 
a successor to the Ubullu of Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Apologos of the Penplus El Mas'udI, early in the tenth 
century, shows that 'Ubullah was then the entry to the port of 
Basra, and that near it beacons on platforms in the nver, on 
which fires were kept burmng at night, guided the ships of Omfin and 
Slraf through the dangerous navigation of the mouth of the Shatta’l- 
'Arab (Mas’udi, Ed Barbier de Meynard, Vol I, p 230! An excellent 
account of its early history and the changes in its positionand in the 
courses of the rivers is given by Mr Le Strange in his Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, pp 25-30 and 44-48 , see also the article “ Basra ‘ 
in the Encycloptedia of IslSm 

It was a dependance of Baghdad, and was generally held by the 
possessors of that great city At the time of the Portuguese occupation 
of Hurmuz it attracted their attention, as it was the great emporium 
to which Hurmuz, like Kish and Slrhf before it, was the entrance gate 
Barbosa was correct in saying that it was part of the doimmons of 
Isma il Shah, and he and his successors held it as long as they held 
Baghdad It was occupied by the Turks in 1534, after tiiey had taken 
Baghdad, and with a few short intervals it has been held by them 
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by Moors who are subjects of the Xeque Ismael, at 
which place an extreme great and beautiful river of 
sweet water issues forth from the main to the sea,'which 
the Moors call Eufrates, and they say that it i^one of 
the four streams which come from the spring of the 
earthly Paradise. 1 Those Moors who are natives of that 
land say that it has an infinite number of branches. 
Of these other branches the principal is, they say, the 
river which they call Indio, which discharges itself in 
the kingdom of Vercinde in the First India, whence 
it takes its name ; another which they call Ganges 
comes out in the Second India,® and the fourth, which 
is the Nile, comes out in the realm of the Preste Joao, 
and waters Cairo® ; [and even though it be known that 
these be fables, yet it is necessary to write them down]. 

" And returning to our subject, many ships sail to 
this fortress of Ba^ora with great abundance of mer- 
chandize and spices and cotton cloths, and there 
they obtain plenty of wheat, and great store of butter, 
gingelly oil, barley, camlets and divers other wares 
In a stream which passes near by this fortress are 


* The mediaeval legend that the vanous branches of the Euphrates 
and Tigris onginally flowing through the Earthly Paradise, re appear 
as other great rivers, frequently appears in old travellers Marco 
Polo found the Tigris as the Volga flowing into the Caspian Sea 
(Yule and Cordier's Marco Polo, T, p 9, Note 5) Mangnolh, travelling 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, placed the Earthly Paradise 
in Ceylon, and thence, he imagined, proceeded the four holy streams 
which he identified with the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile, and a nver 
flowing into the Caspian sea, with characteristics of the Volga, the 
Oxus, the Hoang Ho and the Ganges (Caihav, HI. ip 6 1 and 220 f ) 

The Indus, flowing into the sea in Sind, is again mentioned in § 46 
Vercinde is no doubt a copyist's mistake for Diulcinde Ramusio 
here has Dahulcinde and the Spanish version Dahucino 

* The first and second Indias here alluded to are no doubt intended 
for Ptolemy's two Indias, within and beyond the Ganges In practice, 
however, it would seem that the west anil east coasts of India weie 
upderstood to be denoted by these terms 

* In the text here for regra read rega, “ waters ” or “ irrigates 
Ramusio has tmga. 
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certain fishes which, the more they are boiled, or 
roasted, the more they bleed.”* 


1 45. THE FAIR CITY OF ORMUS. 

Coming forth from this sea and from the Narrows, in 
the very mouth of these is an isle of no great size, 
on which stands the city of Ormus,* which is not so 


^ The description of Basra here given deals only irith the articles 
of trade found there, and is no doubt derived entirely from hearsay, as 
neither Barbosa nor any other Portuguese had at that time visited 
the place, although ships had probably reached the mouth of the 
Shatta'I-‘Arab. ]^bero in his map (1539) has an entry at this point, 
“ hasta aqut llegaron lot Portuguese!.” The first Portuguese exp^ition 
to reach Basra was that of Belchior de Sousa Tavares in 1529, described 
byDeBarrosinBee. /F, Bk.iii.Ch. 13. Atthat time a local chief who 
was a Sunni had rebelled against Sh&h Tabmgsp, and was in possession 
of Basra. 

> Ormus or Ormuz is the usual spelling adopted by Portuguese 
travellers for the celebrated trading town of Hunnns, situated on the 
small island of Jerdn in the straits still known on our maps as the 
Straits of Ormuz. Barbosa’s account is of great value, being evidently 
derived from personal knowledge. It is the .earliest account by a 
Portuguese writer of this place, and of the contemporary events which 
resultra in the establishment of Portuguese power uiere. 

The original Hurmuz was a town on the Persian mainland, on the 
banks of toe Ifinftb River. It was of great antiquity, the name being 
undoubtedly derived from toe old Persian Ahura-mazda, which was 
toe port of Harmozia on the Anamis River where Nearchos landed and 
beached his ships {Arrian, Ch. xxxiii). It succeeded as a trsule depot 
in the middle ages to toe position held in turn by ^thf 'and Kish, but 
its position in toe straits gave it a more powerful bold upon toe trade 
of Baghdad and Basra than either of these places. On the other hand, 
its situation on the mainland laid it open to attack in troubled times 
and the inhabitants finally, about toe year 1300, abudoned it and 
founded the new town of Hormuz on toe neighbouring isle of Jerfin 
or Jeraun. Marco Polo visited toe old town shortly before it was 
abandoned, and Odoiip, in 1321, found it already established on the 
island. Ibn Baffita (II, p. 230), while be mentions the old town as still 
existing in Mfigbustfin, devotes alt his space to New Hurmuz on the 
island (which he calls Jeraun), and gives a glowing description of its 
trade. The remains of old Hurmuz are described by Sir L. Pelly, 
quoted by Sir H. Yule (Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo, I, xix. Note i), 
(also by Floyer, Unexplored Baluchtstan, p. 141 ; see alK Sykes, 
T en Thousand Mxles xn Persia, pp. 85, 301-304) . 

Further details as to the history cd Hurmuz are given by Yule and 
Cordier in the notes to Cb.;|^ of ilf orro Polo's Travels, and in Cathay, 
II, 112, also s.v. Ormus, Yule’s Hobson-Jobsen (Ed. Crooke). 
See also Curzon’s Persia, II, pp. 413,420, and Sykes, Hist, of Persia, 
II, p. 271 ff. 

Le Strange {Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 318, 319) gives full 
references to the Arab and Peisian authorities on botii Old and New 
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great as it is fair, with lofty stone and mortar houses 
with flat roofs and many windows ; and, because that 
country is very hot, all the houses are built in such 
wise as to make the wind blow from the highest^ the 
lowest storeys when they have need of it.i This city 
is very wdl placed and laid out in streets with many 
good open places.* Outside in the same isle is a little 
hill of rock-salt, also some brimstone, but very little. 
The salt is in blocks as large as great rocks in rugged 
hUls ; it is called Indian salt, and is produced there 
by nature, and when ground it is exceeding white and 
fine.* 

All ships which come to this city take it as ballast, 
for it is worth money at many places. The merchants 
of this isle and city are Persians and Arabs. The 
Persians [speak Arabic and another language which 
they call Psa,*] are tall and well-looking, and a fine 
and up-standing folk, both men and women ; they 
are stout and comfortable. They hold the creed of 
Mafamede in great honour. They indulge themselves 
greatly, so much so that they keep among them youths 
for purposes of abominable wickedness. They are 
also musicians, and have instruments of divers kinds. 
The Arabs are blacker and swarthier than they. 


Hurmuz. According to these, a probable date-for the abandonment 
of the old site and foundation of the new island town is a . h . yis 
(iltS)- 

* The allusion is to the Persian bSd-gir or " wind-catcher," still 
common in that country. See the drawing in Marco Pt^o, l.c. II, 384. 

> The rock-salt hills of Hurmuz and the salt caves of Kishm are 

described by Sir T. Holdich in The Indian Borderland, pp. 2 10, a 1 1 , and 
the caves of the neighbouring island of Henj 9 .m by Mr. Floyer in 
Unexplored Baluehisian, p. 225. * 

> This passage is^om Ramnsio. There is nothing about languages 
in the Portuguese text. The enigmatical “ Psa " probably stands for 
Parse. Lord Stanley's translation from the Spanish gives it simply as 
" Persian." 


G 
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In this city are many merchants of substance, and 
many very great ships. It has a right good harbour 
where many sorts of goods are handled which come 
hith# from many lands, and from here they barter 
them with many parts of India. They bring hither 
spices of all sorts, and divers kinds, to witi pepper, 
cloves, ginger, cardamoms, eagle-wood, sandal-wood, 
brasil-wood, myrobalans, tamarinds, saffron, indigo, 
wax, iron, sugar, rice (great store) and cocoa-nuts, as 
well as great abundance of precious stones,® porcelain 
and benzoin.® by all of which they gain much money. 
They have also great plenty of Cambaya, Chaul 


^ This list of imports from India into Ormuz differs slightly from that 
given in Ramusio and in the Spanish version, which correspond closely 
with each other, the only exception being that indigo (tndyo in the 
Portuguese text] is given as indo in Ramusio and omitted in the 
Spanish version. They both add mace and nutmeg (noci moscate in 
Ramusio) to the Portuguese list. 

Brazil-wood appears in Ramusio in the form verzino, the usual 
Italian name as used in the fourteenth century by Pegolotti. See 
M. Cordier’s note to Fr. Odoric’s Travels »» Cathay, znd ed., Vol. II, 
p. IJ7, Note r. This probably refers to the mention of “ barked 
brazU-wood," by Pegolotti (Cathay, III, p. 267). Fr. Menetillus (end of 
thirteenth century) calls it bersi (Cathay, III, p. 6z.) See also Yule's 
Glossary, 2nd ed., s.v. Brazil-wood and Sappan. 

Aloes- wood (legno d'aloe of Ramusio) represents the Eagle- wood 
(aguila) of our text. See Yule, l.c., s.v. Aloes and Eagle-wood. It is 
the aromatic wood of the Aqailaria agallocha and has nothing to do 
with the Socotrine aloes. The name is of Malaya.lam origin. Yule 
does not quote this passage, but alludes to another passage (p. 393 of the 
1812 text and p. 384 of the reprint of 1867) in which Barbosa mentions 
in a list of products both Agutla and Lenho aloes verdadetro. (See 
Table of Drugs at the end of Vol. II.) 

* Instead of the phrase, “ great abundance of precious stones," the 
Spanish version and Ramusio give a list of gems ; rubies, sapphires, 
giagonzas, amethysts, topazes, chrysolites, hyacinths. Under giagonza 
Lord Stanley's note says [Zircon or jargon, a stone of which false 
diamonds are made.] See Yule’s Glossary, and ed., s.v.. Jargon, etc. 

* Benzoin is a form of incense, the resin of the Styrax benzoin. Its 
Arabic name Man jawi was given to distinguish it from the Arabian 
luban or frankincense. Jawi alludes to its origin in Jkwa or .Java, a 
name which among the Arabs included Sumatra. Barbosa again 
alludes to it in §109, under the kingdom of Anseam, i.e., Siam, where 
he gives the name lubam, but in the Portuguese text the word jdvx 
(which follows it in Lord Stanley's translation of the Spanish text, 
p 18S) does not occur. Ramusio says “ The Moors calls it lubaniavi." 
(Ed. 1363 , 1 p. 317). Barbosa's account shows that it wa« found in Siam 
as uell as in Sumatra'(see Hdbson-Jobson. s.v. Benjamin, Benzoin). 
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and Dabul cloths, and from Bengala they bring many 
synbafos,^ which are a sort of very thin cotton tloth 
greatly prized among them and highly valued for 
turbans and shirts, for which they use them. An j'from 
the city of Adem they bring to Ormus ibundance of 
copper, quicksilver, vermillion, rose-water, many 
brocaded cloths, tafetas® and ordinary camlets ; also 
from the lands of the Xeque Ismael come a great 
quantity of silk, very fine musk and rhubarb of 
Babilonia.* And from Barem and Julfar come seed 


* Synbasos in the Portuguese text bus been corrected to stnbafos. 
These are the fine muslins made from the earliest times at Dacca 
in Bengal Here the Spanish version expands this passage as follows, 
but confounds the products of Cambaya, Chaul and Dabul with those of 
Bengala “ and many stuffs from Cambay, Chaul, Dabul and Pengala, 
which are called Sinabaso«, Chautars, Mamonas. Dugasas, Soianahs ' 
Ramusio has “ Sinabassi, Cantares, Mamone, Dugnasas, Zaranoti ’’ 

Compare with this the list given by Barbosa under the Kingdom of 
Bengala, §102, where he speate of the cotton fabrics under the names 
of estravantes, mamonas, duguaras, chautares, and sinabafas, for 
which the Spanish version reads, saravetes, mamuna, dugura, chantar, 
topan and sanabafos Kamusio has saraneti, mamuna, daguza, 
cantares, topatii, and Sanabaffi 

It IS evident that stnabafa is to be identified with the matenal 
known as shfinbfif, which Badger has, no doubt properly, derived from 
sina-bafta “ China woven ” (Hobson- Jobson, Ed Creoke, r v. Shanbsff ) 

1 1 IS e'ear from Barbosa's description that that it was a \ ery fine muslin, 
and not a coarse cloth like the ShanabSf of Viiller’s Peisian Diet See 
the a tide ‘ Piece goods” in Hobson-Jobson, Ed Crooke, where some 
of these fabnes are mentioned Chautares are given under Chowtar 
Mamunas no doubt are to be referred to Mammoodies Daguza, etc , 
IS perhaps Do-gasa, i e , two-yard pieces The fabric variously 
described as soranatis, zaranoti, saravetis and saraneti evidently 
corresponds to that called estravantes in the Portuguese text, but 
I am unable to identify it 

Cf the zendadt of gauzes mentioned by Pegolotti (Cathay, III, 
P 155 n) 

* Tafetas and Camlets Neither the Spanish version nor Ramusio 
mentions Aden in connection with these and the preceding articles 
Ramusio reads “ Ciambellotl communi e di seta,” t e , common and 
silken camlets, which corresponds in meaning with the tafetas and 
common camlets here given But the Spanish version in the English 
translation has “ coarse camlets, and silk,” which loses the true mean- 
ing, tafeta bemg camlet mixed with silk 

' Rhubarb oj Babtloma The Spanish version and Rsmusio omit 
all mention of the lands of the Xeque Ismael as the origin of the musk 
and rhubarb, as ivell as of the silK, and substitute China and Catha> 
(Catay or Cataio) Rhubarb is undoubtedly a product of Persia as 
well as of China The true Rhubarb (Rheum palmatum) grows in 
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poarls and large pearls, and from tiie cities of Arabia 
a great number of horses come, which they carry hence 
to India, whither every year they used to take one and 
at times two thousand horses, and each one of these 
is worth in Itidia, taking good and bad together, three 
or four hundred cruzados, * more or less according to 
^the demand for them. And in the ships in which these 
horses are taken they carry also abundance of dates, 
raisins, salt and sulphur, also coarse seed pearls in 


Cbina {Marco Polo, Ynle and Cordier, I, p. 218 ; II, p. 183), but Barbosa 
distinctly specifies the Rhnbarb of Babilonia, from Bagbdftd. 
This is the mountain product of the Persian plateau, including 
Afghanistan and Balochistan (ruwSsh). See Masson's Travels, II, 
p. 241 . In Persia it is known as rtvas, and is found among other places 
on the slopes of Mount Elburz. See Dr. Royle’s account, quoted in 
Murray's Plants and Drufs of Stnd (London and Bombay, x88i), p. 97. 
This is probably the product of Rheum mbes (Stewart, Punjab Plants. 
Lahore, 1869, p. i86)-. According to Stewart it is found from Mount 
Carmri to the Hindu^Kush Mountains. Ramusio's original and the 
Spanish translator probably having learnt that most of the rhubarb 
imported came from China considered that Barbosa's account was 
incorrect, and altered it accordingly. 

Garda de Orta, in his forty-eighth Colloquy, tells what was known 
about rhubarb in his time, but says that he did not know much. He 
th<mght tlmt all the rhubarb which came by way of Ormur was of 
Chinese origin, coming overland 1 ^ way of “ the province of Urbeg." 
He adds, “ Some say it grows in the same province at a city called 
Camarcander,” i.e , Samarcand (Trans. 1913, p. 390). The account 
given by Ramusio (in his introduction to The Travels of Marco Polo) 
from the narrative of H&jji Muhammad {Cathay, Vol. I, Rote xviii, 
p. 2^) gives a good account of the way rhubarb grew wild in the 
district of Suh-chan in the province of Kan-suh in R.W. China on the 
borders of the Great Desert, and was thence imported overland to 
Persia. It may be noted that he says the Chinese were accustomed 
to pound up the rhubarb for use in medidne, and this may account 
possibly for the difference noted by Garda de Orta {I.e.) between the 
powdered rhubarb which came from China by sea, add that obtained 
through Hurmur, etc. He attributes the conihtion of the former to the 
roughness of the sea passage, but this would be nothing compared to 
that of a caravan journey across Asia. It is possible that the better 
condition of that i^ch came through Persia was in reality due to its 
being a local product. Barbosa's use of the term “Rhubarb of 
Babilonia ’’ shows that he also recognized a difference in quahty. 

_ Pigafetta gives another origin Sot Rhubarb : “ After the kingdom of 
Siam comes that of Tamgoma and of rampaa j where the rhubarb 
grows : as to which there are diverse opinions, some sajdng that it is a 
root and some that it is a rotten tree, and that if it were not rotten it 
would not have such a strong smell, and they call it Calama " (Pigafetta, 
in Ramusio, Ed. 1563, Vol. I, p. 369). 

* For prices of horses expcttted to India, see § 37, p. 65, n. i. 
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which the Moors of Narsingua take great delight. 
These Moors of Ormus go well-clad in very white cptton 
shirts, very thin and long, and under these they wear 
cotton drawers.^ They also wear many rich siiv 
garments, and others of camlet and scarle^ in-grain. 
They are girt about with almejares^ (cummerbunds) 
in which they carry their daggers finely decorated with 
gold and silver according to the quality of the wearers, 
They also carry broad round bucklers covered with 
fine silk, and in their hands their Turkish bows painted 
in excellent colours (with silken bowstrings) which 
make very long shots. The bows are of varnished 
wood and of buffalo-horn.* They are very good 
archers, and their arrows well-made and sharp 
pointed. Others carry small axes and iron maces of 
divers shapes, excellently wrought in fine damascened 
work.* 

These men are rich, polished and gallant ; they give 
great care to their clothing and their food, which they 
have well-spiced, and everything in great plenty, 
scilicet fiesh-meat, wheaten bread, very good rice, and 

* The word used for drawers is f'roes, which in the Spanish version 
according to Lord Stanley is sarahueles, which he refers to the Persian 
sarwSl or shalwSr (as it is pronounced in N.W. India). Ramusio 
trandates it by braghesse. 

The modem Spanish form is zaraguelles, which Dory and Engelmann 
refer to sarawU, the Arabic plural of saneil. The modem Portuguese 
is ceroulas. Barbosa's plural firoes implies a singular p»W, which no 
doubt is taken from the Arabic singular form sarwSl. 

' Alm^ares are undoubtedly the cummerbunds (kamr-band) of Modem 
India and Persia. The Spanish form is Almauares, which Dozy and 
Engelmann'sGlossary derives from the Arabic af-»Bt’ri»»'“especede toque 
ou voile." The word is not in use in modem Portuguese, and is not to 
be found in dictionaries, Ramusio wrongly translates it as “ mantMi 
alia Morisca" adding (in a separate paragraph) “ and in their girdles 
they carry daggers, etc." 

' Bows are still made of buSalo-hom finely painted and varnished in 
the frontier regions of India and Persia. 

* Damascened work, taweia, from the Arabic taushiya. See Dozy and 
Bngdiinann, s.v. atauMo, the Spanish form, which is from same 
w»d with the arti^, ai4amkiya. Lor^St^ey gives the form in the 
Spanish version as [Atuxsia, Moorish workmanship of inlaying metals.) 
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divers conserves and fresh fruits, apples, pomegranates, 
peaches, great plenty of apricots, figs, almonds, grapes, 
melons, also radishes and divers salads and every- 
thing else that there is in Spain ; dates of divers kinds, 
and fruits^^ of other kinds not found in Spain. ^ They 
drink wine of the grape in secret as it is forbidden by 
their law. The water they drink is mixed with a 
little mastich, and set in a cool place, and they employ 
many methods of cooling and keeping it cold. 

These noblemen and principal merchants take with 
them whithersoever they go, on roads, public places 
or streets, a page who carries by way of parade a keg 
of water, or a water bottle garnishea with silver, which 
they have for parade and show, and for the needs of 
their luxurious way of living. These men are greatly 
hated by the women, for the more part of them take 
with them eunuch slave boys, with whom they sleep. 

All these Moors of position have country houses on 
the mainland whither they go to divert themselves 
mostly in the summer.* 

This city of Ormus, notwithstanding that it is 
exceeding rich and well furnished with victual of every 
kind, is yet very dear, for the reason that everything 
comes to it from outside ; scilicet, from Arabia and 
Persia and other parts whence all things come 
promptly ; and in the island itself there is nothing 
which they can obtain from it, save salt only. 


^ Spain here and elsewhere is used to denote the whole Iberian 
peninsula, without regard to pohtical boundaries. Spain proper is 
always spoken of as Castelha. ' 

• [This description of Persian customs is very exact. — St.] The 
custom of living for the hottest part of the year in country houses on the 
Mini.b River (Old Hurmuz) is still kept up by the merchants of Bandar 
'Abb&s (Floyer, Unexplored Baiuchistan, p. 140). The Spanish version 
and Rainusio simply say “for* some months of the year," without 
mentioning that it is for the hot season only, nor do they explain that 
these country houses were on the mainland. 
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Even the water comes from outside, from the main 
and from the neighbouring isles for their drinking in 
certain small boats which they call teradas,^ as I have 
said before. And all the open places are constantly 
full of all this food and wood (which also ^hey bring 
from outside) in great abundance, and everything is 
sold by weight at fixed rates, with very strict regula- 
tion ; and any person who gives short weight or 
departs from the fixed rate and the orders given to him, 
is punished with great severity. Flesh they sell 
cooked, either boiled or roast, by weight, and other 
articles of diet in the same way, and all properly set 
out and clean, so much so that many persons do not 
have their food prepared in their houses, but eat the 
food of the bazaars {pra(as). 

In this city of Ormus the king® abides ever m a cer- 


' For these terradas (modern spelling) or shore-boats seethe Commen- 
ianes, T, p 105 (note) , 

* The so-called “ Kingdom of Ormus ’’ was in reality a petty pnnci 
pality which had attaint practical independence, mainly owing to the 
fluctuations of power on the mainland In Ibn Batuta’s time the ruler 
bore the title of Sultan , his name was Kutbu'd dm Tahmtan, son of 
Turan Shah (Ibn Bafuta, II, p 233) But when ‘Abdu’r-Raszak visited 
it he gives the ruler only the inferior title of Mahk At that penod 
(1442) the Persian portion of the great empire of Timur was still main- 
tained intact under his son ShShrukh, who himself had assumed the title 
of supreme Sultan on his coins (although ‘Abdu’r-Razrak still alludes 
I to him by his Central Aeian title of Khakkn), and was not likely to 
tolerate the use of the title by the princes of Hurmuz, whose sub- 
ordinate position IS shown by the fact that they did not strike coins, 
an omission which, in the East, is incompatible with sovereignty 
The pnnce at this time was Fakhru’d-din Turan Shah, and his grand- 
son Saifu'd-din, a boy of twelve, was nominal ruler when Alboqnerque 
first arnved at Hurmuz in 1508 

He was in the power of Khwaja ‘Attar the wazir, whom Barbosa 
calls the Governor, with whom all the negotiations took place At the 
tune ot the second expedition (1515I Kh'^ja ‘Attar was dead, and had 
been succeeded by Rais Kuru'd-din, a Persian by birth This man 
was under the influence of his nephew, Rais Hamid, who had seized 
on the power, and was in commumcation with Isma’il Shah, the 
founder of the new Safavl monarchy of Persia (Cf Turan Shah’s 
Chfontcle of the Ktngs cf Hormut, a^ translated by Capt Stevens, 
London, 17x5, prmted in App A to Travels of Pedro Tetxetra, H S 
X90*. Ed W. F. Sinclair and D Fergason.) 

Lord Stanley here quotes from Amador de los Rios, Estudtos sobte 
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tain great palace which he has therein, hard by the sea, 
on a cape of the city, in which palace he always dwells 
and keeps his treasure. And this king keeps his govern* 
ours and collectors of revenue at those places in Persia 
and Arabia and the isles which pertain to his seignory, 
as I have pointed out above. In the city itself he has 
another governour who rules it and maintains the law 
which is above all other rulers of the kingdom ; he 
is over all. 

The said governour keeps the king near by him in the 
said palace, within a fort belonging to them, wherein 
the king neither governs nor understands aught about 
his kingdom, save that he is well served and guarded, 
insomuch that if the king wishes to enquire into the 
affairs of governance or treasury, or wishes to be at 
liberty, their take him and destroy his eyes and place 
him in a house with his wife, and sons, if he has any ; 
and there they k^pep him in great tribulation, giving 
him food only, and they take another younger boy of 
the royal lineage, scilicet, a son, brother or nephew, 
next-of-kin, and set him in the fort and the palaces, 
and hold him to be their king, only that they may, 
in his name, order and govern the kingdom very 
peacefully. And as to the residue of the heirs, as they 
grow up and arrive at an age to rule, if it seems to the 
Governour that anyone of them wishes to interfere 
in the kingdom, they take him and destroy his sight, 

los Judios de Bspana, a passage from " I^e Jewish traveller, Pedro 
Teixeira," regarding this practice of blinding the relatives of the 
kings of Hnrmnz. The passage alluded to is not, however^ from 
Teixeira’s own narrative, but from the ChronMe of the Kittgs of Hutmtts, 
by Tfirin Shah, the last titular “king” (Teiinetra, p. 106}. It is as 
follows: “ The method was this ; they tocdc a brass basin, as hot as fire 
could make it, and passed it several times before the victim's eyes. 
And so, without any other inju^, the sig^t was destroyed by the efiect 
of the fire on the r^tic nerves, Tne eyes remaining as clear and bright 
as before.” The practice was ^^ety spread, and b alluded to by many 
o+her authorities. 
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and place him in the same house ; so that they have 
perpetually a house containing ten or twelve Wind Icings, 
and he who reigns never lives free from fear that he 
may come to the same condition ; and as long as he 
reigns he is ever watched and served by a^ed men, 
and horsemen, to whom he gives very good pay ; they 
always come to court with their arms, and some he 
sends out to be wardens of his marches on the mam 
land, when he finds it needful. 

In this city, gold and silver money is coined. i scilicet. 


'■ Barbosa was certainly mistaken in asserting that Hunnuz had its 
own coinage As has beim stated in the last note, its rulers did not 
enjoy this pnvilege, and no such coinage is known to numismatists 
Nevertheless, there was an old tradition, mentioned in Turin Sbih <> 
Chronicle (Travels of P, Tetxetra, HS, pp 155, 158) that the ongmal 
founder of the Hurmuz State was known as Dram-ku (t e , Dtrham 
kub or com-stnker), from his having been the first to stnke corns, and 
this may have reached Barbosa's ears The question arises of what the 
coins circulating there actually were The gold com called xeraAm, 
that IS, ashrafi, was in later times identical with the Indian gold mohar, 
which IS still spoken of by that name, and gold coins of this type 
(weighing about 170 grams) were m the early part of the sixteenth 
century struck in Gujaiit, in the BahmanI kingdom of the Deccan, in 
Milwa and in Beng^ Such coins might have been brought from 
Cambay, Chaul and D&bhol to Hurmuz in the course of trade But 
the xerafim of 300 reis cannot be identified with such a heavy or valuable 
com, and according to the calculation given above (§ 37, p 63, n i), it 
could not be worth more than about seven shilhngs No gold coins 
were struck by TImfir and his successors m Persia, but his prede- 
cessors, the Persian Mongols, struck din&rs and half dlnirs in gold, 
of which the haU-dlnSis weighed about 68 grains They had mmts at 
Baghd&d, Basra, Shiriz and Kerman, from which Hurmur might have 
drawn its suppUes These are probablv the ashrafis alluded to 

Silver and copper were corned at L&r on the Persian mainland, not 
far from Hurmur, under the Muzaffaifs and afterwards under the 
Timurl kings The bean-shaped coins alluded to by Barbosa were 
afterwards known to Europeans as I.artns orLarts, bom Lir, their place 
of ongin A drawing of the whole and half lann in the seventeenth 
century is given by Tavernier (Nos i and ? of the Plate facmg p 2 
in the Enghsh edition of 1678) He says “ The Lanns are one of the 
ancient coins of Asta, and although at tins d^ they are only current m 
■drofita and at Balsora, nevertheless, from Bragdatt to the island of 
Ceylon, they traffic altogether with the Lann, and all along the Persian 
Gulf ; where they take eighty Lanns for one Totnan, which is fifty 
Abassis" 

He estunates five larUu to be worth one French ecu, less eight sous , 
and as the ficu of Louis XIV contained sixty sous, each lann was worth 
ten and two-fifth sous ; the sou was ft that period about the equivalent 
of an Ei^jiahjienny, so the lann, ai^rding to Tavernier, was wmffi 
about rod. Tm quotations from Mr WiUiam Barret (1684) given in 
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one coin of very good gold, round like ours, with 
Moorish letters on both sides, which are called xerafins, 
and are worth three hundred reis, more or less. The 
most part of them are coined in halves, each worth 
a hundred ^nd fift5' reh. In silver there is a long coin 
like a bean, also with Moorish letters on both sides, 
which is worth three vintens, more or less, which they 
call tangas, and this silver is very fine. All this money, 
silver as well as golo, is in such plenty that " as many • 
ships as come to the city with goods, after they have 


Da Cunha's Indo-Portuguese Numismatics (pp. 66, 67) also give esti- 
mates as to the value of the larin. 

Fryer also {II, p. 1 38) says that “ aj shShls is one lAii or lod." It is 
evident from these valuations that its value had considerably declined 
since Barbosa’s time. He values it at three vintens, and one vintem 
was twenty reis. The larin was worth therefore one-sixth of the 
ashrafi, and one-seventh of the gold cruzado (worth about ten shillings, 
§ 37> P n I . It may have therefore bwn worth in his time about 
ts. sd 

A full description and history of the larin is given by Dr. G. 
Da Cunha in his work on Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, pp. 37-45. 

See also the full discussion by Mr. J. Allan, of the British Museum, in 
his article on “ The Coinage of the Maidive Islands,” Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1912, pp. 319-324. 

It is evident that this peculiar currency of thin silver bars was of great 
antiquity, and was, as time went on, struck in many places, as in Ceylon 
and in the ‘Adil-SMhi kingdom of Bijapur (Da Cunha, l.c., p. 42). It 
is therefore quite possible, and not improbable, that it was struck by the 
merchants of Hurmuz, as a trade currency, although 1 believe there is no 
trace of any mark or inscription which can be recognized as belonging to 
that town. 

The name tanga is a general name at this peciod for silver coinage 
>yith varying values. On one of those of the ‘Adilshahisis the legend, 
“ Zarb lari dangah sikka,” as to which Dr. Da Cunha observes, “ here 
the word dinged is evidently tanga." It is clear, therefore, that in 
calling the larins tangas Barbosa was following a usual practice. 

Dr. Da Cunha considered that the mention of larins by Felner in 
iS25'‘[Lembrania das Cousas de India, 1525, p. 28, printedin Subsidios, 
Usbon, 1878) was the earliest record of their existence, but Barbosa's 
is evidently earlier. It has escaped notice up till now, owing to the 
omission of this passage both by Bamusio and in the Spanish version. 
These give no mention of the unusual shape of the larin, and say tha 
it resembles a Calicut fanam, which is nonsense They both value it 
at fifty-five ‘‘ maravedis.” 

On the roundne-is of the coins Lord Stanley has the following note : 

[This observation is owing to the Moorish coins of the Almohade 
dynasty having been square, which gave rise to the Spanish saying of 
spendthrifts, “ My money rolls, as it is not Moorish.”— ^t.] 

_ Square coins were in use in ^arbosa’s time in the currency of the 
kingdom of Maiwa, which must have been known to him. 
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sold their goods and bought the horses and stwais’ 
which they are to take away with them, what balance 
soever remains over to them ” they take in this coin, as 
it circulates much in India and has a good value there. 

To this city of Ormus* came a fleet of tlm King our 
Lord of which the Captain-in-Chief was Afonso 
D’Albuquerque : he desired to have peace with them in 
all things, but they would not, seeing which Afonso 
D’Albuquerque began to make war on this kingdom, 
more especially on the seaports, where he caused them 
great loss. Proceeding thus he came with the whole 
fleet to take the city of Ormus itself, in the harbour 
whereof he fought a mighty battle with a fleet of very 
great ships full of brave men and well-armed. This 
fleet the said Afonso D’ Albuquerque defeated, and 
took and sank many ships, also taking and burning 
many others which were at anchor hard by the walls 
of the city : the King and the Governour beholding 
such destruction of their people and ships, and having no 
power to prevail against him, sued for peace, which the 
Captain-in-Chief accepted on the condition that they 
should allow him to build a fortress on one point of the 
city, to which they agreed. But when the building of 
the fort began, the Moors repented, and were not 
willing that it should be carried further. Seeing this 
the Captain-in-Chief again began to do them so much 
harm, and to slay so many of their people, that he 
made them tributaries of the King our Lord, at 

* Stnats. It is not clear what meaning this word is intended to 
bear here. Literally it means signs, tokens or marks. 

’ Here Barbosa begins his account of the first expedition of 
Alboquerqne against Hurmuz in 1 508, which is related in full in the 
Commentaries, Vol. I, Ch. xxviti to hi, and also by De Barros, Dec I . 
Barbosa does not seem to have been present on this occasion, and passes 
over the fact that Alboquerqne had to abandon the work of buildteg 
a fortress and leave the island altogetljer owing to the insubordination 
and treachery ot some of his captains, especially Jofio da Nova. 
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fifteen thousand gold xerafins yearly; and this they 
always pay. lA few years later the king and 
Governours of Ormus sent an ambassador with a 
great train to the King our Lord, and with the reply 
which His ^ighness sent them Afonso D’ Albuquerque 
came again with a very fine fleet to Ormus, where they 
received him in all peace, and agreed that he should 
finish the fortress which he had begun before. He then 
ordered that it should be undertaken and made very 
large and strong, as if it had been just now begun. 
At this time the king, who is a youth of no great age, 
seeing himself so oppressed by the dominion of the 
Governour that he dared not do anything of himself, 
found a way of letting the Captain-in-Chief know 
secretly how little liberty he had, and. how the 
Governour kept him almost a prisoner, taking by force 
the Governance of the Kingdom and delivering it over 
to the others who held it, and also how it seemed to 
him that letters had been sent to the Xeque Ismael, 
offering to betray the kingdom to him. The Capain- 
in-Chief, when he knew this, kept it quite secret, and 
arranged to see the king, agreeing with him that the 
interview should take place in a certain large house 


^ From this point the text takes up the history of Alboquerque’s 
second expedition against Hurmuz in 1515, which ended in its complete 
subjngation. From the minuteness of this account, and the fact that 
Barbosa was present shortly afterwards at the tahiiig of ZaUa it seems 
probable that he accompanied Alboquerque's fleet from Goa, and 
was at Hurmuz throughout the operadoas. 

Saifu'd-dm, the so-called King of Hurmuz, “ a youth of no great 
age," was twelve years old according to De Barros in ijoS, and was 
therefore about nineteen in 151$. The Wazir or “ Governadcq: " was 
Niiru’d-din, and his relation Rais H&mid exercised the power, and 
seems to have been working against the Portuguese and in favour of 
Penfo. Barbosa’s statement that the young king asked Alboquerqne 
to free him from his su^ection is by no means improbable, and should 
be taken into consideration in estimating the degree of culpsibiiity of 
Alboqueique in the slaying of Rais Himid. This account agrees 
in most details with that given in the Cornmerttangs (IV, xxv 
and xxvi). 
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close to the sea. The appointed day having arrived 
the Captain-in-Chief entered this house with Jen or 
twelve captains, leaving his people drawn up without, 
and everything as it should be. The King and the 
Governour came with a great band of followers, and 
when the King had entered the house, aira no other 
person had entered, the gates were at once shut ; and 
as they went in the Captain-in-Chief ordered that the 
Governour should be slain with dagger-strokes. Seeing 
this the young king began to be angry, but Afonso 
D’ Albuquerque told him not to fear, for what he had 
done was only to make him a King like the other 
Moorish Kings and that he should no longer live in 
subjection : Those outside hearing the noise began .to 
make a tumult, and certain brethren of the Governour, 
and others his followers and relatives, who made up a 
great throng, were all armed. The Captain-in-Chief 
then perforce took the King by the hand, and they 
came out on a house-top, both armed, that the King 
might speak to them and endeavour to appease them ; 
yet this he could not accomplish unless their brother 
and lord was gi\ en up to them. Saying this they began 
to make their way into the King’s palace and fortress, 
saying that they would make another king; seeing 
which the Captain-in-Chief endeavoured to prevail 
over them [by words only], and thus they continued 
a great part of the day. The King then sought to 
throw them out by force from the said fortress and they 
would not go out from it. At last perceiving that the 
Captain-in-Chief was still determined to give them 
SanUiago,^ they agreed to give him the fortress o:q|Jhe 

* “ To give tham Samtiago," %.e., to fall upon them with the war-cry 
of " Sfto Thiago," or “ Santiago," evidently an idiom in use at the 
time. It ia not found in the Spanish version, nor in Ramusio. Cf. 
De Banos, Bso. I, viii. Ch. 10, f. 169,’ed. i6a8, “ This wound caused 
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condition that they should forthwith leave the city 
and island with their wives, children and estates, and 
that all persons who were relatives or brethren of the 
dead Governour should be banished. This was 
carried outi forthwith, and the Captain-in-Chief then at 
once took the King to his palace and fortress with great 
pomp and triumph, accompanied by a multitude of our 
people and his own, and delivered him over to another 
Governour,! who had held that post before, with his 
palace and fortfess and city in all freedom, charging 
the Governour to serve him with all honour, and to 
permit him to govern his kingdom according to his 
own pleasure, giving him only his advice, as is done 
with other Moorish kings. In this wise did the 
Captain-in-Chief restore him his liberty. And as 
Captain of our fortress he appointed one Pero 
D’Albuquerque with many Portuguese and ships to 
support the King, who did nothing without the advice 
of the said Captain of the fortress, being obedient to 
the King our Lord with all his kingdom and seignory. 

The Captain-in-Chief then, perceiving that all 
was thus in submission, and under his orders, at once 
commanded by public proclamation that all the 
sodomites should be degraded and expelled from the 
city and island with an arrow run through the nostrils 
of each of them (cf. Correa II, 441), and they were 
degraded, with the condition that if they ever returned 
they should be burnt. The King showed himself 
pleased with this.* 

the Captain-in-chiel more rage than pain, so that he went forward, 
givi% Santiago where he saw mc«t people assembled." 

! This was the Wazir Rais Niiru’d-din, whose authority had been 
usurped by Rais Hamid (Conmentanes, IV, p. i6j). 

* The steps taken by A^wquerque in this matter are also 
mentioned in the Commentaries (IV, p, 169). 
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He also sent to take the blind kings^ who were in 
that city, of whom there were thirteen or fourteen, and 
embarked them on a great ship and had them conveyed 
to India, and bestowed in the city of Goa, where he 
ordered that they should be fed at his expense, so that 
they might finish their days there and causemo disorder 
in the kingdom, and that they should be permitted to 
dwell there in peace and quietness. 


§ 46. KINGDOM OF DIUL. 

Further on, after leaving Ormuz and its lanas, we 
enter at once into the kingdom of Diul,® which lies 


1 As to the despatch of these bhnded scions of the rnhng house to 
Ooa, see De Barros, Dec 11, Book x, Ch 8, and the Commentaries, 
IV, V 179, where their number is given as fifteen 

port here called Diul is D6val in Sindh (from the Sanskiit 
Devffa ‘ Abode of the Gods ”) From the Sindhi foim arose the 
Arabic Daybul, the name by which the port was known to the Arab 
chronulers'' In the Hindi language the v of D6val is replaced by a , 
and it IS from the form DgwaJ that the Portuguese got their Diul 
The name Diul sindl seems to have been adopted by the Portuguese at 
a later date It was employed in the Spanish version of Barbosa 
^luli tilde, Stanley, p 49), and appears also in Kiberosmap (1529) 
The name Diulctnde is used for the port and Ulcmde for the country 
Ramusto also uses the form Ulcmde, afterwards employed by Camo s 
Dorado s map (1570), however, only gives Barra de Sinde, “Bar of the 
Sind" Thevenot {Travels, 1087, Pt III, p 5 ^) says “the most 
southern town of Sind is Diul, stiU called Diul-Sind, and was hereto- 
fore called Dobil " 

The name referred undoubtedly to the )oint port of Deval and Stndi. 
the former being on the western and the latter on the eastern side of the 
mouth of the western branch of the Indus Delta Sindi was visited by 
Manucci on his way to India m an English ship in 1655 (see Irvine, 
Sionado Mogor, I, p 59) Yule and Irvine identify it with Lahn 
bandar, but this port was at the eastern extremity of the Indus Delta 

The advance of the coast, owing to the silt deposits of the Indus, left 
DSwal far inland Its rmns still exist about twenty miles S y of 
Thatta Rennell in his map (1782) still shows “ Daibul ” on a wesrem 
branch of the Indus. 

The name of Diulsindi was no doubt known to Carney as he speaks 
(Lustads, X, p 106) of the “terra de Ulcmde. ’ mistaking the first 
syllable for the preposition “de " Payirton’s journal (1612) calls the port 
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betvreen the land of Arabia and Persia^ ; the which 
is a separate kingdom, and over it a Moorish king 
holds rule, and the greater part of the folk are Moors 
with some Heathens who are wholly subject to them.* 


Diulsinde, buA^iiuchoten (p. 35) merely says that the port at the mouth 
of the Smde had the name of the river, t.« , that it was called Sindi. 

On returning from Aden to India in 1513 Alhoquerque's fleet from 
Cape Goardafui “ tacked over to the other side, and bore up opposite 
Diolocinde," and thence followed the coast to Diu. The account was 
no doubt written many, years after that date {Commentanes, IV, 
P 59 ). 

/ For the history of the changes in the coast'line of the Delta see 
Gen M. R. Haig’s Tju Ii^us Delia Country, London, 1894, 

1 Duarte Barbosa probably never visited Dewal, but sailed direct 
from Hurmuz to Cambay, as appears from his not mentioning J^k and 
G-v^dar on the Mekrdn coast. Had he visited it he could hardly have 
stated that it lay between Arabia and Persia, or that it formed part 
of the domimons of Xeque Ismael, viz., IsmaTl Shfih the founder of the 
Safavl dynasty of Persia. Possibly however Sindh was supposed to 
extend over the coast of Mekrin, where Isma'!] Shhh had established 
his power at Gwkdar The allusion to feeding horses on fish was 
applicable to Mekriln. Southern Sindh was at that period under 
the Samma. Jims, whose nominal Suzerain was the Lodi Sultan of 
Delhi. Northern Sindh was under the Arghflns, a Turkish family. 

> Sind was the earliest Indian conquest of the Arabs in India, and 
the population has been pre-dominantly Muhammadan ever ain^ that 
conquest. Even before that period it bad been well known to Pmsians 
and Arabs, and tradition recorded its surrender by an Indian king to 
Bahzam Gor the Sassanian monarch, who reigned from 420 to 440 a.o. 
(see Sykes, Hist, of Persia, I, p 470, and Marquart, Eranskahr, p. 32). 
Daybul was undoubtedly frequented by Arab merchants before 
Islim arose, and was one of the earliest points which the first Khalifas 
aimed at. Before the actual conquest, as early as the year 15 of the 
hijra (636 a.p.), we are told by Al-Bil&dhuri that ‘Omar sent Mughaira 
to the bay of Daybul, and under Mu'Swiya's reign 'Obeydnll&h was sent 
against it by Hajjfij. Muhammfid bin ^fisim took Daybul in the year 
93 (ad. 7n). 

The Arab historians all insist on the Importance of Daybul as the 
centre of trade between Hurmuz and Kambkyat (Cambay). They 
describe it as ntuated on the coast, a few miles west of the moutii of the 
Mihrftn or Indus, and it is so shown in Ibn Haukal’s map (arc. 976 A.D.), 
which is reproduced in Elliot and Dowson’s Hts(. oflwia, I, p. 32, and 
in RavertyS “The Mihran of Sind," J.A .S.B,, 189a, pp. 222, 317. Most 
later maps show it in the same position, altiiongh Fundias's map 
(1615) shows it on the east side of tW estua^, prolmbly thrdugh con- 
fusion with Sindi (see also, p 103, n. 2). Itovmty’s identification of 
Dewal with Sindi (I c., p. 326) in quoting Perry’s mention of the latter* 
(A Voyage to East India, 16^3) ther^ore seems incorrect. jg 

The principal Arab historians and geographers who mmitim Daybul 
are Mas’fidl and Istakhii, Ibn Haul^ Mujcaddasi and Idtfsi, whose 
writings cover the period from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. 
Full information regarding thefh is given by Le Strange, Lands qf the 
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yys king i» a very great lord over many lands and 
peojples in the interior and of many horses, but hp has 
very few seaports. This land is bounded on one side 
by the great kingdom of Cambaya and on the other 
by the land of Persia, and the king thereof subject 
to the Xeque Ismael. The people are M^ors both 
tawny and fair, they have their own tongue, but speak 
also both Persian and Arabic. In this land is great 
store cf wheat, barley and flesh ; the country is flat, 
with open plains and very little wood. They navigate 
but little, yet they have long strands where they carry 
on fine fisheries and take fish of great size, which they 
dry that they may ‘be consumed up-country, and also 
that they may be conveyed to many other lands. 
Here they feed the horses on dried fish. Some ships 
which come hither from India bring abundance of rice 
and sugar, and some bring spices, timber and planks ; 
and certain canes which are found in India and are of 
the t^ckness of a man’s leg ; by all of which trade 
much money is gained. In return they take back 
great store of cotton, horses and cloth. Through this 
kingdom a great river comes forth to the sea, which 
passes through the midst of Persia, regarding which 
the Moors say [yet they do not know it certainly] 
that" it proceeds from the river Euphrates^ and along 
this liver are many very wealthy Moorish towns. 
This land is luxuriant, fertile, and full of victuals. 


. Eastern Caliphmte, 331 aodbyMarquart, Erinshahr, pp. 45, i68-t94, 
258, and Qiimeirotia qnotftttoiia in Hobson- Jobson, s,Ve 2 ^ul-Sind. 

> The idea that the Indus flowed from one of the well-known rivets of 
Wastejm Asia was common until the geography of that region was better 
l™own. Uas’fldl, writthg in the early part of the tenth century, 
mentioas, dly to refute it, the notions of £l-jahiz that the Indus 
fl^ed from tte Nile. He himself gives a very correct account of its 
courw and its tributaries Ed. BarWer de Meynard, 

vol. I.P. sod). Cf. i 44, p. 89. n. I. 
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§ 47. THE KINGDOM OF GUZERATE.i 

Thus, going forward, leaving behind the kingdom of 
Diul and entering the First India^ we come to the 
kingdom^^ of Guzerate, whereof it seems King Darius 
once was'^ing, for the Indians have yet many tales 
of him and of Alexander the Great.* 

This kingdom of Guzerate is very great and possesses 
many towns and cities both along the coast and inland, 
and many seaports with much sea-trade, wherein dwell 
great merchants both Moors and Heathen, who tfade 
here in great abundance of goods. In ancient days* 

^ The Ktngdom of Guierate. Barbosa now proceeds to deal in 
succession with the great countries and governments on the Western 
coast of India, beginning with Gujarlt. In this section he describes 
the country and people, ancTin the succeeding section, § 48, he goes on 
to give some account of the Muhammadan kingdom which, when he 
wrote, was in possession of the country. This he calls the King of 
Guzerate's Kingdom of Cambaya, taking its name from its principal 
seaport Kambdyat, now better known as Cambay The Portuguese 
borrowed the practice of caUing Guiarat by the name of its principal 
town from the Arabs. For instance, the historian Wass9.f, writing in 
.\.H 6qg (a d. 1300), speaks of “Gujarat, commonly called Kambayat " 

He then in the succeeding sections deals with the pnncipa^ towns 
of the kingdom, viz , Champan^l or Cbampaner ($ 49), Andava or 
Ahmadabad {§ 50), Patenexy, a “ Pattan,” or port probably identical 
with that of Somnath (§ 51), Curiate, Mangalor, 1 e , Sorafh and Man- 
galor (S 5Z), Dio, or Dili (§ 53), Guogaiim or G6gha t§ 54). Barbasy, 
possibly Bhaioch) (§55), Guindaiim or Ghandhar (§56), the city«f 
Cambaya (§ 57), Limadura, or Limodra (§ 58), Reynel or Rander 
§59). C^i^nte (Surat) (§60), Dinvy (Danu, near Damkn) (§5i), Basay 
(Ossein) ($02), and Tana-Majambn (Thkna and Bombay harbour) 
(§ 63). In § 64 he concludes his description of Gujar&t with an' 
account of its trade. 

' The first India here seems to refer to the West or Malabar Coast. 

’ The tales of Darius and Alexander were not indigenons to India and 
had no connection with Gujarkt. They were no doubt taken from 
Persian romantic stories of Alexander, such as are found in Firdfisl's 
Shah-N5ma and the Sikandar-Nfima. The " two-homed " 
Alexander Dhu’l-kamain is still a well-known firare in Muhammadan 
legend. The head on bis coins (as Zeus Ammon) perhaps gave rise to 
the epithet, and to his identification with the DhU't hanmin oiihe 
Roriln. 

* The name Gujarftt is derived from the Sanskrit form Gurjara- 
iashtra, “ the kingdom of the Gurjaras," a territory of much greater 
extent than the Gujarfit of later days. The Gurjaras, an invading race 
erora the north (who seem to have been associate with the Ephthalites 
or 'White Huns), held an extensive kingdom from the seventh to the 
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this kingdom pertained to the Heathen, and the Moors 
took it from them in war.i so that the king thereof 
is at this present time a Moor; yet are there still 
many great heathen merchants there, who traffic 
with their own folk. And before this kiif^dom oL 
Guzerate fell into the hands of the Moor*, a certain 


tenth centuries Its capital was at first at Bhilmal (Balmir in modern 
maps) which lies id the deserts north of modern Gujarat in the state of 
Marwar (see V Smith, “ The Gurjaras of Raiputana,” J R A S , iqoo) 
The southern portion of this kingdom and the country around the 
Guif of Cambay alone retained the name of Gujarat in later days 
Another branch of the Gurjara tnbe, now known as Gujars, also gave 
the name of Gujarat to a town on the R Chanab m the Panjab (cele 
brated for Gough’s victory in 1849) 

At the time of the first Musalman invasions of India the Rajput 
kingdom of Anhilwara or Nahrwala occupied a considerable part of 
Gujarat, and (if Mahmud Ghaznawi’s raid on the shnne of Somnath 
on the coast of Kathiawar is put aside, as it had no permanent effect) 
the first conquest for Islam was that earned out by Alau d din Khaljl, 
Sultan of Delhi, who took possession of Kambayat and plundered tlie 
shrine of Sdmnath in 698 a m (1199 a d ) His son, Kutbu d din, 
again attacked Nahrwala and all Gujarat in 1317 a d Thcncefonianl 
this territory formed part of the Dehh Siltanat till the decUno of the 
Tughla^ dynasty, when a Governor named Zafar Khan rebelled and 
founded the kmgdom of Gujarat in 1396 a d This kingdom lasted 
until its subjugation by Akbar in 1573 a u The founder took the 
name of Muza&r Shah, and a perpetual war was earned on against he 
Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar by his successors Ahmad Shah and Mahmiid 
Shah Baigara Ahmadabad, the capital, founded by Ahmad Shah I, 
became an important centre of government, and under the Mughals, 
was a well-known mint town After the bieak-up of the Mughal 
Empire in the eighteenth century, the Marathas became the principal 
power in Gfijarat, and ultimately the Gaikwar (Guicowar) family 
founded a state with its capital at Baroda, which still exists under 
Bntish suzerainty Ahmadabad is the head quarters of a Biitish 
District which comprises the gi eater part of the coast of the Gulf of 
Cambay, while the KAthiawAr peninsula, extendmg from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the Rann of Kachh, is still to a great extent in the hands of 
Rfijput Chiefs, who have survived all vicissitudes, and now thrive under 
the protection of the Bntish Government Under Mahmud Shah I 
the Gujarat kingdom wras a powerful and aggressive power, allied 
with the Turkish and Egyptian Sultans, and mchned to suppress by 
every means in its power the Portuguese incursion into the Musalman 
monopoly of Eastern trade 

^ Here both the Spanish version and Ramusio add that the Hindu 
^ ipulation wras very much oppressed by the Muhammadans, usan 
hontra di loro inhumamta e discortesie grandi, ” Ram There is 
nothing corresponding to this in the Portuguese text, which simply 
states sarcastically that these Hindus were greatly valued on account 
of the profit that could be made out of tl?em (tnfra, p 112, n i). 
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racA of Heathen whom the Moors call R^utos^ dwdi 
therein, who id those days were the knights and wardens 
of the land, and made war whereso^er it was needfnl. 
These men kill and eat sheep and fish and all other kinas 
of food \in the mountains there are yet many of them, 
where they have great villages and obey not the king 
of Guzerate, but rather wage daily war against him ; 
who, do what he may, is }ret not able to prevail against 
them, nor will do so. for they are very fine horsemen, 
and good archers, and have besides divers other 
weapons to defend themselves withal against the Moors, 
on whom they make war without ceasing ; yet have 
they no king nor lord over them. 

And in this kingdom there is another sort of Heathen 
whom they call Baneanes* who are great merchants 


‘ Resibutos or RAjpnts — ^Rebnti in Ramnw and Kazbutes in tfar 
Spanish version. Nnmetons Rajput j^r^paHties were never absorbed 
by die Gujarat kingdom, and many still e^ist, especially in Kathiawtr. 

The corruption of the name Rajput is not so pronounced as in (he 
EngUsh RasWxxAs of the eighteenth century. Correa, however, 
carries the corruption further, and calls them the Rtyt Butos or “ Buto 
kinn " 

With the Rajputs Barbosa begins bis account of the Hindu population, 
whom he, like other Portuguese writers, consistently calls Geuito, 
Gentile or Heathen, as distinct from the Moors or Muhammadans. 
He divides the Hindus into three main sections, Resbutos, Baneanes, 
and Bramanes, that is Rajputs, Banyans and Brahmans, a veiy 
accurate statement oi the broader featunn of their organisation. 

The statement that the Rajpnts have “ no king or lonl over them " 
must be taken as meaning that they had no central organized govern- 
ment. They were in fact under a number of jietty dii^. 

' The second divinon of the Hindu population is wronj^y given in 
the Portuguese text ae Bramenes, whim undoubtedly stuids for 
Baneanes, owing to a copyist’s error. The mention of the true 
Bramenes or Bmhmans as tiie third divisicm shows this to be the case, 
The-description is moreover that of tiie trading classes to which the 
Bany&ns of the Bombay presidency belong, as does the «une caste 
known in Xorthem Inma as Banift or “Bminiab.” Among these 
Banyans the J ain creed is very prevalent, and its foUowecs have gxeater 
objectimi than that displayed by orthodox Hindus to the taking of life 
of any kind. BarbosaHi description evidently refers especially to the 
Jams. The passages regarding their carefotness as regards the life 
of tiiee^d vermin can rder oply to Tidils, who abonoud more in Glljaf&t 
tiiaa eisewhere. The “ pinjrapolwi'' or hosidtals ita aniwwtbi ke^ up 
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and traders. They dwell among the Moors with 
whom they carry on all their trade. This people eats 
neither flesh nor fish, nor anything subject to death ; 
they slay nothing, nor are they willing even to see the 
slaughter of any animal; and thus they ^haintain 
their idolatry and hold it so firmly that it is»a terrible 
thing. For often it is so that the Moors take to them 
live insects or small birds, and make as though to kill 
them in their presence, and the Bamanes buy these 
and ransom them, paying much more than they are 
worth, so that they may save their lives and let them 
go. And if the King or a Governour of the land has 
any man condemned to death, for any crime which he 
has committed, they gather themselves together and 
buy him from justice, if they are willing to sell him, 
that he may not die. And divers Moorish mendicants 
as well, when they wish to obtain alms from this people, 
take great stones wherewith they beat upon their 
shoulders and bellies is though they would slay them- 
selves before them, to hinder which they give them 
great alms that they may depart in peace. Others 
carry knives with which they slash their arms and 
legs, and to these too they give large alms that they 
may not kill themselves. i Others go to their doors 
seeking to kill rats and snakes for them, and to them 


ly them have been alluded to by many travellers. For a good descrip- 
tion of these practices among Jains, see Russell, Castes and Tribes of 
the Central Provinces, I, p. 224. 

* The extortion of money from pious Hindus by such means as 
Barbosa here describes is by no means extinct in the present day. 
I was once appealed to by the traders of the town of Mitlmnltot on the 
Indus to protect them against an impudent scotuidrel who went 
about pretending to stab himself in the uiroat with a dagger, the blade 
of which was so oonstructed as to slide back into the hilt at the least 
pressure. Althn ngh they knew of the deception yet they feared 
to refuse gifts unless they were supported by the representative of 
Govenunent. * 
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also they give much money that they may not do so. 
Thus they are much esteemed by the Moors M 

When these Baneanes meet with a swarm of ants on 
the road they shrink back and seek for some way to 
pass wi\out crushing them. And in their houses 
they sup by daylight, for neither by night nor by day 
will they light a lamp, by reason of certain little flies* 
which perish in the flame thereof ; and if there is any 
great need of a light by night they have a lantern of 
varnished paper or cloth, so that no living thing may 
find its way in, and die in the flame. And if these men 
breed many lice 'they kill them not, but when they 
trouble them too much they send for certain men, also 
Heathen, who live among them and whom they hold 
to be men of a holy life ; they are like hermits living 
with great abstinence through devotion to their gods. 
These men louse them, and as many lice as they catch 
they place on their own heads and breed them on 
their own flesh, by which they say they dogreat service to 
their Idol. Thus one and all they maintain with great 
self-restraint their law of not killing. On the other 
hand they are great usurers, falsifiers of weights and 
measures and many other goods and of coins ; and 
great liars. These Heathen are tawny men, tall and 
well-looking, gaily attired, delicate and moderate in 
their food. Their diet is of milk, butter, sugar and 
rice, and many conserves of divers sorts. They make 

1 The sarcastic phrase “they are much esteemed (apreciados) by 
the Moors " for what they could extort from them, is turned by the 
Spanish version and Ramusio into “ they are very ill-treated by the 
Moors." 

' Little flies. The word in the text is “ mosquitos.” The restricted 
use of the word to denote the species of gnat we now know by the name 
is of later date. Even at the end of the eighteenth century, Vieyra 
speaks of it as an American use of the word. It here refers to small 
ffies of every kind, which in India are attracted by a flame in enormous 
numbers. “ 
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much use of dishes of fruit and vegetables and pot- 
herbs in their food. Wheresoever they dwell they 
have orchards and fruit-gardens and many water-tanks 
wherein they bathe twice a day, both iften and women ; 
and they say when they have finished bating that 
they are clear of as many sins as they have committed 
up to that hour. These Baneanes grow very long hair, 
as women do with us, and wear it twisted up on the 
head and liiade into a knot, and over it a turban, that 
they may keep it always held together ; and in their 
hair they put flowers and other sweet-scented things. 

They use to anoint themselves with white sandal- 
wood mixed with saffron and other scents. They are 
a very amorous people. They are clad in long cotton 
and silken shirts and are shod with pointed shoes of 
richly wrought cordwain ; some of them wear short 
coats of silk and brocade. They carry no arms except 
certain very small knives ornamented with gold and 
silver, and this for two reasons : First, because they 
are men who make but little use of weapons ; and 
secondly, because the Moors defend them.* They 
are much given to golden earrings set with many 
precious stones', rings on their fingers, and golden girdles 
over their clothes. 

The women of these H eathen are beautiful and si ender , 
with well-shaped figures ; they are both fair and dark. 
Their dress is as long as that of their husbands, they 
wear silken bodices with tight sleeves, cut low at the 


* The un warlike nature of the Baayas is a subject of jest to the men 
of more manly castes in many parts of India On their journeys they 
often hire Rfljputs or Muhammadans to defend them 
One of the jests current in the Punjab is to the effect that a young 
Banya and his father were robbed by a thief who stopped them on the 
road. When asked why two men allowed themselves to be robbed by 
one, the young Banya said, “ The thief and his stick, there were two 
of them, while daddy and I were all alorss 1 " 
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b«clc,i and other long garments called chaniesl* nvbidx 
they throw over themsdves like cloaks when they go 
oat. On their heads they wear nought but their own 
hair well-dressed on the top of it. They ^ways go 
barefoot,^^d on their legs they wear very thick anklets 
of gold and silver with great plenty of rings on their 
fingers and toes, and they have holes bored in their 
ears wide enough for an egg to pass through,* in which 
they wear thick gold and silver earrings. These women 
are kept much at home and shut up. They seldom 
leave their houses, and when they go forth they are 
wrapt up in long garments covering their heads, 
" much as the women with us cover themselves with 
their mantles. 

Bratnenes. And there is here another class of 
Heathen* whom they call Bramenes, who are priests 


t Bodices cut low at the back. ^ This seems to be the correct meaning 
of the phrase, “ sainhos abertos'pelas espadoas.” Espadoa is properly 
the shoidder-blade, not the shoulders, and is employed for “ the 
back " The Spanish phrase “a espaldas ’’ also means “’at the back,’’ 
and the translation, “ open at the shoulders,” used in' Lord Stanley’s 
translation cannot be adopted. Ramusio’s phrase, “ aperte alle spalle,” 
also means “ at the back.” Barbosa's description applies correctly to 
the “ choli " or tight-fitting low bodice worn by Hifidfi women, which 
is certainly not “ open at the shoulders.” 


* Chandes. This is the chidar universally worn by women and 
thrown over the head The Spanish version, followed as usual by 
Ramusio, omits this vernacular term, and inserts “ after the manner of 
Morisco almafofas,” which is not correct^ as a representation of the 
Indian chfidar. The “ almalafa " (Ar. ahsmlhafa) is a veil intended 
to hide the face, which the chddar is not. Ramnsfo uses another 
Spanish- Arabic word, Altnavear (Ar. al-mt'rar) of similar meaning : (for 
both words, see Dozy’s Glossatre de mots Esp. et Port, dtrivis de 
I’Arabe). 

* The phrase in ttie Portuguese means that the aperture in the ear 
is greatly distended, as is often the case, so as to be wide enough for an 
egg to pass through it. The Spanish version and Ramudio’s have 
altered this so as to make the eamngs large enough for an egg to pass 
throngh. 


* The ancient Portuguese cloak with hood covming the face Uapofe 
e eaptllo) is still worn in the Azores. ThiB comparison with a 
guese custom is characteristically omitted by tin Spanidi version, 
followed by Ramusio. « ^ 
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among them and persons who manage and rule their 
houses of prayer and idol-worship, which are oi great 
size and have great revenues : and many of them also 
are mai n t a ined hy alms. In these houses are great 
numbers of wooden idols, and others of ^one and 
copper, and in these houses or monasteries they cele- 
brate great ceremonies in honour of these idols, enter- 
taining them with great store of candles and oil- 
lamps, and with bells after our fashion. These,^ 
Bramenes and Heathen have in their creed many 
resemblances to the Holy Trinity, and hold in great 
honour the relation of the Triune Three,* and always 
make their prayers to God', whom they confess and 
adore as the true God, Creator and maker of all things, 
who is three persons and one God, and they say that 
there are many other gods who are rulers under him, 
in whom also they believe. These Bramenes and 


The Portuguese had, by the xinfe Barbosa wrote, discovered that 
their earlier b^ef that the Hindus were Christians of a sort, was 
enoneous, but he evidently was still led, by certain superficial resem- 
bl^c^ to suspect as actual conn«;tion which had no real basis. The 
pnndpal of these was the Hinda Tiimurtti or three-fold image of 
Brahma with Vishnu and yva. In the images the three heads are 
combined, the bearded face of BrahmS appearing in the centre. This 
IS alluded to also in § 87, where the names of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahe^vara (or §iva) are given in the form Berma, Besma, Ma5eru. 
This does not form part of early Hinduism, and is one of the forms 
which were developed under Tantiic influences in the Middle Ages. 
This the Portuguese took for a representation of the Trinity. The 
account of the adoration shown by Hindus to “ Santa Maria " in 
Christian churches shows that they also shared the belief that the 
figures in Portuguese Churches might be identified with some of their 
ovrn. Had Buddhism been still in existence in Western India we should 
be tempted to suppose that Maya, the mother of Gautama, was the 
figure identified v^th the Madonna, but as tlus was not the case, the 
Jain figures of the Mother of the Tirthankara Parswanatha with her son 
seem to be more likely to have appealed to the Portuguese. If it was 
merely a tesemblaiice in the sound of the name and not the image 
that suggested the resemblance, the goddess known as the Mother- 
(MAta or Mai) shows most likeness to Maria. This name is borne by 
®*ny pc^ular goddesses. Her cult is especially prevalent.in Gujarat, 
™ province vritb which Barbosa is here dealing (Crooke, 
Populm Religions 0/ India, t, p. 112). Maya or "illusion” is also 
sometimes wonhipped. In Southern India the earth-goddess is 
fcnosnt as Mari-gjauna, but her worshii^does not extend to Gujaiat. 
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Heathen wheresoever they find our chiirches enter 
them and make prayers and adorations to our Images, 
always asking for Santa Maria, like men who have some 
knowledge and understanding of these matters ; and 
they honcfijr the Church as is out manner, saying that 
between thopi and us there is little difference. 

These Bratnenes go bare from the waist up, and 
below they clothe themselves with cotton clothes. 
Over the shoulder they wear a cord of three strands,* 
by which sign they are known to be Bramenes. ' These 
men never eat anything subject to death, nor do they 
slay anything. Bathing they hold to be a great 
ceremony and they say that by it they are saved. 
The Bramenes and also the Baneanes marry one wife 
only, according to our practice, but once only, not a 
second time. At their weddings they have great 
festivities which continue for many days, wherein are 
gathered together much, people well clothed and 
adorned ; entertaining them in noble style. For the 
most part both men and women marry very young, 
and on the day appointed for their reception the bride 

1 The sacred thread. This thread is always worn by Biflhmans, 
and with certain small diSerences by members of other non-Brahman 
castes who are believed to be included among the " twice-born " castes, 
the Kshatnyas and Vaisyas. Their cords are distinguished from 
those of the Brahmans by the number of knots in them. The cord is 
worn over the left shoulder, and is composed of three strands obtained 
from cotton growing wild His allusion to these cords and to the 
importance attached to bathing as a religious exercise shows the 
closeness and accuraby of Barbosa’s observation. He was also 
accurate in the main as to the practice of marrying one wife only, 
although among certain castes or sections of castes polygamy is now 
frequent Tt is probably not of great anbquity. The description of 
the marriage ceremony is excellent, and too much importance need not 
be attached to the use of the word mosque ” (mesqutta — A.T. tnaspd) 
to denote a Hindu shrine The Spanish version calls it “ a small table " 
as does Ramusio (unless indeed Lord Stanley and Ramusio read 
mesqutta as mestta) . What Barbosa meant by mesqutta was doubtless a 
small shrine with a dome or canopy which suggested the ^pe of a 
Muhammadan mosque His only important mistake is in stating 
that the prohibition of re-m^iiage applies to husbands as weU as to 
wives. 
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and bridegroom are seated on a dais ; they are covered 
with gold and gems and jewels, and in front of them 
they have a mosque with an idol covered with flowers 
with many oil-lamps burning around it. There must 
both of them stay from morn till eve keeping their eyes 
fixed on that Idol, neither eating, nor drinking, nor 
speaking one to the other nor to any person else. 
During this time they are entertained by the peoples 
with dances and songs, firing of bombs and rockets 
in plenty, for their pleasure. And as they may marry 
once only, if the husband dies the wife may never 
marry again, how young soever she may be ; and it is 
the same with the husband. Their sons are their 
lawful heirs to their property and to their position 
also, for B/amenes must be sons of Bramenes. 

Among them are others of low degree who act as 
messengers and go safely everywhere without 
molestation from any, even during war or from 
highwaymen ; these men they call PatelesA 


§ 48 THE KING OF GUZERATE'S KINGDOM 
OF CAMBAYA.2 

The true king of Guzerate is a very great Lord, as well 
by the people he rules, as by the revenues he enjoys, and 
his very wealthy country. He is a Moor, as also are his 
men at arms, he has a great court with many horsemen. 


* Paiele<s Paiil is the name given in Western India to the head- 
man of a village It is also borne as a name by certain sub-dmsions 
of castes, and by the Ahirs and Bhoyars it is used as a title Russell 
(Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces, II, p 35), says that in Mandla 
the Ahtrs hold the title, as having been at one time holders of large 
grazing contracts For the Bhoyars see ditto (II, p 300) It is probable 
that some men of these castes acted as messengers for tiie Brahmans in 
Barbosa's time The Spanish version and Ramusio turn the name 
Patel into Pater 

' In the section the affairs of the Muhwmadan kingdom of Gu]aT 3 .t 
are dealt -vnth, as distinguished from the Hindu inhabitants. 
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and is lord of horses and dephants in great numbers. 
The elephants come from Ceilam and Malabar to be 
sold in his kingdom ; of horses his land has plenty ; 
so that with both elephants and hmses he wages great 
wars agaihst the Heathen of the kingdom of Guzerate^ 
whom theyfCall Resbutos,* who are not yet obedient 
to him, and also against the other kings with whom, 
from time to time, he is at war. They build wooden 
castles on the elephants’ backs, which will hold three or 
four men armed with bows, arrows, arquebuses and 
other weapons. From these castles they fight against 
their enemies, and the aforesaid elephants* are so well 
trained to this, that when they enter into a battle they 
strike both horses and warriors with their tusks with 
such force that they are soon vanquished in any 
battle. If they are wounded they take to flight at 
once, and overthrow one another, e\en those on their 
own side. Of these the King of Cambaya always 
keeps four or five hundred great and fine elephants. 


‘ The wars with the HAjputs waged by the kings of Gfijarat were 
constant up till the time of Mahmtid I. 

The kings possessed but a small strip ot country, hedged in by Raipnt 
tribes, with strong hill forts such as Gimar and Cbampaner, which were 
taken by this king. The wealth derived from the trade of Kambiyat 
no doubt enabled him to enlarge his army and to train it according to 
the modem ideas learnt from the Turks as to fire-arms, and to keep up 
a large force of war elephants imported, as is here described, from 
' Southern India. There was a local breed of horses suitable for cavalry, 
and horses also came in large numbers from the coast of Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. The “ other kings " here aUuded to are the rival 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Iftlwa and the Deccan, which, like 
Gujarfit, had arisen from the ruin of the DehB Saltanat after llmfir’s 
invasions. That Saltanat had to some extent revived under the rule 
of the Lddl Afghans, but it was not till the establishment of the Mughai 
Em^e (some fifteen years after this book was written) that the rulers 
oi Delhi again began to interfere with the Southern IQngdoms. 

' The value of el^iants in fighting was always a doubtful quantity, 
but every Oriental monarch considered a large force of «rahant$ 
indis^iensaUe to his posrer smd glory. The value of the craswfo may 
be t^cen at about ten stuUings of modem money (see § 37, note), so 
that the price of each dephan%,may be taken as about ^730, a v«cy large 
sum conndeiing the putchanng value of money at that pcnood. 
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which be purchases at one thousand five hundred 
cruzados each, more or less, at the seaports where 
they bring them for sale. And in this manner, what 
with the elephants and the horses, they fight very well. 
They are also very skilful horsemen, they ride high- 
pommelled^ sadifies, and carry strong round shields 
covered with silk. Every man carries two swords, 
a dagger and a Turkish bow with very good arrows ; 
others carry steel maces. Many of them wear coats of 
mail, and others jackets quilted wth cotton. The 
foreparts of their horses are caparisoned with steel. 
They are so light and skilful in ‘the saddle that they 
play the game of choqua* oh horseback, which game 
they hold in as much estimation among them as we do 
the fogo das canas, the “ reed game.” 

The Moors of this kingdom are fair in complexion, 
and the more part of them are foreigners from many 
lands, scilicet Turks,® Mamalukes, Arabs, Persians, 


* The phrase used by Barbosa is “ cavalgaom ha bastarda," which 
is applied to riding on the higb-pomindled oriental saddle. The same 
phia^ occurs in Ramusio, and in the Spanish version, where 1..0Td 
Stanley translates " ride small saddles." These texts both add 
“ and make use of whips " (sernonst it sferxe in Ramusio), a phrase 
not found in the Portuguese. Cf. §73, p. 180, n. i. 

' The game of dhoqvia is the Persian eftangde, the modem Polo, which 
had been brought with them into India by the Muhammadan invaders, 
who were for the most part Bersianis)^ Turlis. Sir H. Yule {s.v. 
Chicane) quotes this ftassage in bis glossary, and translates it as follows 
“ They are so dexterous in the saddle that they play choca on horse- 
kark, a game which they bold in high esteem, as we do that of the 
canes, (i.e., the jereed).’’ 

The jogo das canas however was the name of a game prevalent in 
Portugal. Even as late as the end of the eighteenth century, Vieyra 
in his dictions^, s.v. canas, defines it as “ a sort of exercise used by 
genttenym on noiBeback representing a fight, with reeds instead of 
fimees.”^ 

> The cosmc^litan nature of the population gathered in Guiata.t, 
mainly no doubt at the greZt seaport of Kamb&yat, is well illustrated 
here. The Arabs, Turks and Mamlilks the mling class in 
Egypt) came by sea, and the same may be said of the Persians, by whom 
ismeantthoseof South Persia near the Persian Gnlf. The inhabitants of 
Kortii Persia probably made their way overland vifi Kandah&r from 
Herat. They are called Corafonrs or KhesfisardS, from the country of 
Khorasan, a name which at that period included the whole kingdom 
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Cora^ones, and Targimoes ; others come from the 
great kingdom of Dely, and others of the land itself ; 
and there gather together many ships of these folk, 
for that the land is rich and well furnished, and they 
receive good wages from the king, well paid. 

They go'very well attired in rich cloth of gold, silk, 
cotton and camlets. ^ They all wear turbans® on their 
heads ; these turbans are long, like Moorish shirts ; 
drawers, with boots up to the knee of very thick 
cordovan leather, worked in very dainty devices 
within and without the tip of the shoe. Their short 
swords {trafados) are finely damascened with gold and 
silver according to the rank of the wearer, which swords 
are borne for them by their servants. They have 
very beautiful, white women, very well clad, and they 
may marry as many as they can maintain, in accordance 
with the law of Mafamede ; so many of them have four 
or five,* all recognised and maintained. 

ruled over by Husain Baikara of HerUt, including Sist&n and Kandahar 
The text has Coracones, a scribe’s error for Cora 5 ones, the cedilla being 
often rarele'sly omitted The mistake is followed by Ramusio, who 
has Coracam The Targinoos or rather Targimoes, are the Turcomans 
from further north Ramusio gives it the better form of Turcomanni 

* C imlets The Spanish version has “ goat's hair ” according to 
Lord Stanley's translation The camlets, originally supposed to have 
been made of camel's hair, owing to the mistaken notion that the Arghic 
khaml meant carnal, were in reality made of silk mixed with wool, and 
often with the hair of the Angora goat The mixture of some other 
fibre, generally some form of wool, with silk is common among 
Muhammadans, owing to their behef that silk is forbidden by then 
religion Such mixed silks are made at the present day m the Muham- 
madan State of Bahiwalpur in India. 

• Turbans. The word in the text is touquas, always used by 
Barbosa for turbans Ramusio has fassuoh or kerchiefs, but Ix)Td 
Stanley translates “ caps,” and then saye “ and then clothes long ” 
But the point is the length. of the turbans or “lungts,” not of the 
clothes, and Barbosa compares them in length to the long Moorish 
“ shirts ” or " jtbbas " of the Arabs 

The “ boots up to the knees ” ire a central Asian custom and were 
probably confined to the Turcoman element The Balocbes who 
invaded the Indus valley about this period also, accqrdmg to their 
ballads, wore long red boots. 

' The legal number of wives.a Muhammadan may marry is hmited 
to four. 
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These Moors^ of Cambaya speak many tongues : 
Arabic, Turkish. Guzarate. They eat good wheaten 
bread, rice, verV good flesh-meat of all kinds except 
that which is forbidden by their creed. 

They are luxurious, free livers, great spenders ; 
they always have their heads shaven, and»the women 
[have] very fine hair. When these women are brought 
forth from their houses they are put into horse carriages 
entirely covered, so that no man may see who travels 
within, for they are beyond measure jealous. They 
can divorce themselves whenever they wish on paying 
to the wife certain moneys which they promise her 
at the time of marriage, if" they change their minds 
after a certain time. The wife has the same liberty.* 

This King of Cambaya is called Soltam Moordafaa* 
(Mudhaffar Shah). He has been king but a short 

1 The itiention of the Gujarati language shows exceptional observa- 
tion, but Barbosa is specially mentioned as a student of Indian lan- 
guages ; as to tWs I.ord Stanley obseves “ Urdu perhap' is meant by 
the writer.” Though why UrdQ rather than Gujarati is not ea'y to 
understand. Possibly the note refers to Turkish, but as Turks 
abounded their language must have been spoken. Urdu did not grow 
up as the court language of Dehli till a later period, and there is 
no ground whatever for supposing that the Hindi from which it was 
developed ever spread as far south as Gujarat. 

• It is, of course, incorrect to say that a Muhammadan wife has the 
same liberty of divorce as the husband. The allusion to what is called 
in Muhammadan law mahr (generally translated “ dower ”) is accurate. 
The sum fixed at marriage to be paid on an unreasonable divorce acts 
as a great deterrent. An extravagant sum far beyond the means of the 
parties Ls often successfully demanded by the wife's relations as a 
defence against divorce. 

’ In his account of the reigning Idng of Gujarat, Mudhaffar Shah, 
and his great predecessor, Mahmud Shah, Baigarah, which gives their 
names as correctly as was possible to a Portuguese writer, Barbosa has 
here been badly treated by Ramusio and in the Spanish version. His 
name for Mudhafiar ShUh (Moordafan) is omitted altogether and 
Mahmud (Mahamude) is turned into Mahomet and Maumetto, i.e.,- 
Muhammad. The curious story of Mahmad Shsh having been brought 
up on pedson was certainly current at the time, for it is mentioned by 
Varthema, who visited Kambayat about 1503, while Mahmttd was stiu 
reigning. Barbosa must have heard it just after his death in r5rr, as 
he mentions his successor, yet it is not mentioned by any native 
chronicler. They do, however, teU talM about his abnormal appetite ; 
his daily allowance of food be^g about forty-one lbs. (See 7 he Coins 
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time. His father was called Sdltam Mahamude 
(Mahmud ShSb) who from a child was brought up and 
fed on poison. His father wished to rear Mm thk 
why that^they might not be able to kill him by poison ; 
(for the kings of the Moors have tMs custom ; that 
they give Orders to kill one another by poison). He 
began to eat it in such small doses that it could do him 
no evil, and in tMs manner he continued so filled with 
poison that when a fly touched him, as soon as it 
reached his flesh it forthwith died and swelled up, 
and as many women as slept with Mm perished. 

'* And for this he kept a ring of such virtue that the 
poison could have no effect on her who put it in her 
mouth before she lay down with him.” And he could 
never give up eating tMs poison, lor if he did so he 
would die forthwith, as we see by experience of the 
opiumi which the most of the Moors and Indians eat ; 
if they left off eating it they would die ; and if those 


of the Gujarat Sattanat, by Kevd. G. P. Taylor, Joonial Bombay 
Brancb R.A.S., 1903, p. ago, and the Mtrat-i-Utkandari translated in 
Sir E. C. Bayley's History of Gujarat, p. if, a.) 

Ramusio's versions of Varthema and Barbosa spread the story 
through Europe, and it found its -way into Porchas (II, 1495)- Butler's 
allusion in Hudibras, where he turns the poison into asps, basUisks 
and toads ” is wdl known. 

. {Hudibras, Pt. II, Canto 1 , 1 . 753 ff.). 

. The Prince of Camay's daily food 
Is and basilftk and toad. 

Which makes him have so strong a breath. 

Each night he stinks a queen to death. 

Probably out of hie enormous appetite stories grew as to the abnormal 
nature of the things he ate. He was also kno^ for the length of his 
moustaches, which he could tie together over his head, a feat wr^h many 
Sikhs in tlm Panjab can rival. 

Tales of kings with poisoned breath wander about in the east and 
are fathered generally upon conquerors known for their vkileoce and 
CTudty. I h^rd such a story about N&dir Shah among the Baloches 
(see Folhlore, 1897, p. 77). 

' Opium. This accotmt of the practice of opium-eating, and its 
gradual effects, is very accurate. The Pottugaese wc^ used, 
“ amfiam," is taken from the Arabic afySse which is its^ dedved from 
the Greek imer. Ramusio also uses the Portuguese term and eicpb^e 
it by the Italian oppto. ' 
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ate it who had never before eaten it, they too would 
die ; so they begin to eat it in such small quantities, 
that it can work them no ill, as they are reared on it, 
and as they grow up they are accustomed to if.- This 
opium is cold in the fourth degree ; it is the cold part 
of it that kills. The Moors eat it as a meabs of pro* 
voking lust, and the Indian women take it to kill 
themselves when they have fallen into any folly, or 
for any loss of honour, or for despair. They drink it 
dissolved in a little oil and die in their sleep without 
perception of death. 


§ 49. THE CITY OF CHAMPANEL. 

This same King of Guzerate has in his realm great and 
fine cities, of which I shall henceforth treat, and in the 
first place is the City of ChampaneP where he always 
dwells with all his court, the which city lies inland in 
a land of broad plains, which yield great store of 
food ; scilicet, abundance of wheat, barley, millet, rice. 


1 Champoael, sp^t Chatnpaver in the Spanish version, and Campanero 
in Ramusio. 

The proper ionn of the name is Champ&ner, the termination -nSr 
being a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit n^gara, a city. It is supposed to 
have been founded by a king named Cb&mpS. 

Champgner, now entirely hoined, is situated a short distance K.E. 
of Baro& in the hill country of the Panch Mab&ls. It was a strongly 
fortified mountain town and the capital of a Rajput chief, Rfiv^ 
Jai Singh (whom Fiiishta calls Rai Banahi.) It was taken after a two 
years' siege by Mahmiid Shah in r484 a.d. He immediately made it his 
ca^atal and a mint town, giving it tire name of Mubammadabad. On 
one of his coins it appears as “ Mubammadabad alias ChampanSr.” 
Its prosperity under tire kings of Gujarat fully bears out Barbosa's 
descriptum, It was specially famous for its fruit, its mangoes being 
famous. The Mughal Emperor Humayfin took it in 1535 A.p. and 
made it a mint town, but tiiereafter it declined rapidly. ‘Ihe kings of 
Gujarat as long as they remained independent of the Mughal Empire 
made Abmsdahad thdr capital. 

(See Sir E. C. Bayley's History of Cujarai, l88o ; Rev. G. P. Taylor, 
Corns of the G^arit SalUnnst Journal Bombay Branch R.A.S., 1903, 
pp. 291-293. : l^tdiead, Coins of the MugM Emperors, Lahore Museum, 
PP.lxjt) ■ 
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kermes^ grain, chick-peas, lentils and many other kinds 
of pulse. They also rear much cattle, sheep and goats, 
whence the country-folk obtain good nurture ; here, 
too, thgre is much fruit, and in the city there is enough 
and to spare of all things. In the surrounding country 
are great 'mountains, where are found many deer and 
other beasts of the chase. Here also there is much 
hunting of fowls, for which they keep falcons,* sparrow- 
hawks, greyhounds, bloodhounds and lybreos, and for 
mountain hunting they keep trained qheetahs,* which 
hunt game of all kinds. The king has a great curiosity 
about animals, and possesses many of divers kinds, 
which he orders to be sought for his diversion, and to 
be bred throughout the world. He sent a Ganda* 


1 Kermes grain. The wotd grSo {gram in the old spelling, is almost 
always used in the sense of the red dye (not really a grain) The use of 
the word gram (pronounced as an English word) to denote the chich pea 
(Cicer arriiHus) is modern For this Barbosa employed the word 
chtcharo (chicharro in modem speUing, the correct Portuguese name 
for this pea 

It IS not given in the correspondmg hst m the Spanish version ard 
Ramusio 

* In this list of dogs and hawks used for hunting and hawking, the 
Spamsh veision and l&musio only say “ dogs and falcons ’’ The Portu- 
,;uese terms are " falcoes, gamSes, galgos.sUmjos, e lybreos ” Ltbreo is 
given byVieyra as a large Irish greyhound, and also as an equivalent of 
do de fila (a mastifi) Possibly the Persian greyhound is intended, while 
galgo refers to the light and swift greyhounds found in Balocfostan 
Sabujo, properly a bloodhound, probably denotes any kind of hound 
which hunts by scent rather than by sight. 

* The word I have here translated “ Cheetahs " is m the Portuguese 
onfas, t e , some kind of ounce or panther, undoubtedly the hunting 
cheetah 

* It IS only necessary to allude here to Lord Stanley’s unfortunate 
mistake m his note on p 58 of his translation He supposed the word 
ganda, a rhinoceros, to denote a woman of the Gond tribe, as to which 
&r H Yule observes in bis Glossary {Hobson- Jobson, s v Genda) that 
It IS “ a marvel in the wa/ of error " The use of the femimne in the 
Portuguese text no doubt contributed towards the error Gindi, the 
Hindi and Gujardti word for a rhinoceros, is a masculine form The 
femimne would be genii But the Portuguese naturally took the 
termination in a to be femimne 

The full story as told by De Barros deserves quotation It relates 
to the events of the year 1514 

“ In return for many.nch gifts which Diogo Fernandez took to 
the king, besides others which he sent to Afonso d'Alboquerque, 
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(rhinoceros^ to the King our Lord, as they told him he 
would be pleased with it. 


S 50. THE CITY OF ANDAVA 

In the inland country going forwards from this city of 
Champanel there is another much greater than it, 
called Andava,! in which the kings of this kingdom held 
their courts of old, inasmuch as it is very rich. Both 
of these towns are girt with strong walls and have fine 
stone and mortar houses roofed in our fashion. They 
have large courtyards in which are tanks and wells of 
sweet water. Their beasts of burden are camels. 
They have beautiful sweet-water streams in which 
many fishes breed ; here, too are many fruit-gardens 
and orchards. In this city and in many other inland 
towns the King of Cambaya keeps his Governors and 
Collectors of Revenue. And if, in the discharge of 
their duties, they do any wrong, the king, when he has 

there was an animal, the greatest after the e’ephant which nature 
has produced, his great enemy, a beast with one horn, which it 
Carnes directly over the nose, about two palms in length, thick at 
the base and sharp at the point which the natives of the land of 
< ambaya, whence it came, calf Ganda, and the Greeks and Latins 
Rhinoceros and Affonso d’Alboquerque sent it to the King, 
Dom Manuel, and it came to this kingdom, and was lost m a ship 
on the way to Rome, whither the King was sending it as a present 
to the Pope “ (De Barros, Bee IT, Bk x, Ch i) 

Mr Whitewav says “ It is the very ammal immortahsed by Durer ’’ 
(Rise of Portuguese Power tn Jndta, p 151, n ) 

This unlucky beast was probably the first of its race to \isit Europe 

* The text as pnnted has Andana, doubtless an error for Andaua 
The Spanish version has Andavat and Ramusio Ardavat Ahmadllbad 
takes its name from its founder, Ahmad Shah the third king of Gujfirfit, 
and the first to raise the kingdom to the hmh rank it long held He 
chose the position for its salubrity and fertihtj', and in 1411 commenced 
the erection of the beautiful mosques and other gems of architecture 
which have made Ahmad^bid famous ft ceased to be the capital 
when Mahmfid Shah took Cham|dner, but recovered its digmty when 
that town was sacked by HumayOn in is'js Under the Mughal 
emperors it continued to be a centre of provincial government and 
its importance is attested by the long senes of coins in gold, silver and 
copper struck at its mint. Under the Bntish Government it continues 
to be an important centre, and gives its name to a district 
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knowledge thereof, calls them before him, when, if they 
are not able to show good cause for their actions, he 
orders them to take a poisoned draught, on drinking 
which .they straightway die. In this manner he 
punishes them, and all hold him in great dread. 

As well as these and many other inland towns, as I 
have said, there are others which he holds on the sea- 
coast, which are the following. 


§ 51. PATENEXY. 

On leaving the kingdom of Diul, travelling towards 
India, there is a large town which they call Patenexy,^ 


1 The identification ot the port of Patenexy is attended ^th some 
difficulty. The first part of the name is undoubtedly f>attan “ a port." 
Many places on this coast hear the name Patan, and it marks certain 
towns now far from the coast which were formerly ports, much as 
the name “ hythe " may occasionaay be found in England. Among 
these is the Pattan of our maps {aa* 51' N. ya® 10' E.) to the north of 
Ahmadfibad, which is the town of ^hilwara or NahiwMa, taken by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. It is called Anharw&la Pattan on a coin of Akbar 
of 983 A.H. (y.A.S.P., Numismatic Supplement, xi, 85, 190^, and xxv, 

147. *915)- 

Another port which was also a mint-town under the Murals, was 
Porbandar (^ndar and Pattan have the same meaning). The most 
celebrated ^ttan on the GujarSt coast was Somn&tb, celebrated for 
the temple destroyed by Malmild of Ghazni, the gates of which were 
at one time believed to be those brought back from Ghazni by Lord 
KUenborough’s orders in 184a. The " Pattan" perhaps lay between 
Verkwal and the present SOrnnkth, as the great Shiva temple is situated 
in the middle of the bay, Vsrkw^ being on the Western headland and 
Sdirmfith on the eastern. The names DSo Pattan and Prabhfis Pattan 
have also been used for this harbour. 

If, as Barbosa seems to indicate, Fatenexy is the first port in the 
Kfithiawilr peninsula at which a ship coming from Sindh would touch, 
Porbsmdat would correspond ^t with it. But there is nothing to 
show that it ever bore the name Pattan. The Verkwal-Somnath port 
was more important, and could hardly have been passed without 
notice. 

In the Mlrfit-i-Ahmadi Jjjyi) trandated by Sir £. C. Bayley in bis 
Htstorv of GujarSl, p. 18, wt&wal is included in a list of Gnjarfit ports 
held by the Europeans. Sir £. C. Bayley identifies It with Vilftwal, 
“ the port oi Somtdt." 

1 have not been able to find any name corresponding with the latter 
rart of Patenexy. ITie Spanish version has the form Patenxi, and 
Bamusio Patenissi, It may posuHy stand for PoUm Isha, “ the Lord’s 
port," in which case the mesning would correspond with Pattgn I>fiQ. 

The mint of Pattan DSo, at ''^cfa coins were struck by the Mughal 
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with a good haihour, rich and with much trade. Here 
there is much ct^oured silk cloth, richly embroidered, 
which is worn throughout India, Malaca and Bengala, 
also abundance of cotton cloth. Hither come many 
Indian ships, bearing great store of cocoanuts and palm- 
sugar, which they call jagra,^ and some spices. Hence 
they take away much cloth, cotton, horses and wheat, 
and other things from which they gain much money. 
Their voyages, with halts, last four months. 


§ 52. CURIATE, MANGALOR.i! 
Following the coast hence there are two other towns, 
one Muriate by name, and one Mangalor. They have 


Emperor Sfaih JahSn has been identified with SomnStb or Ver&wal 
(Whitehead, Cat. ofCoins in Lahore Museum, Vol. II, bd). 

De BarTos (Vol. IV, p. 251, ed. 1615), in i%lating the expedition of 
Diogo da Silvara to the coast of Kftthi&w&r in 1532, says that he 
attacked first Patan twelve leagnes from Diu, and afterwards Pate, 
both of which he sacked, and finally took and burnt Mangalor twenty 
leagues from Diu. Lavanha's map of GujarSt in the same volume 
(reproduced «here) shows Pate and Pattan near together on the 
shores of a bay corresponding with the positions of ^mnath and 
Verdwal as described above. Por {».«., Porbandar) is shown on the same 
map much further west than Mangalor (see sdso Castanheda, vol. vni, 
ch. 52}. 

^ For jagia, see ? 76, note 3. 

*_ Curtate. In the printed text this name is given as Curiate, the 
cedilla being omitted. 

In the Spanish version the two names are run into one as Surati* 
mangalor, and this is described as one town. Ramusio also describes 
it as one town under the name of Curati Mangalor. 

^riate may be without hesitation identifi^ with Sorath, the name 
of the part of the KhtldAwdr peninsula which lies near the S.W. coast 
mcluding the ports of Porbandar smd Mangalor (or Mangrol), and the 
inland towns of Gim&r and Jun&garh. It is the ancient Saur&shtra, 
the Syrastrene of Greek writers (see McCrindle, Ancient India of 
Ptolemy, p. 37). • 

One of the ports probably bore the name of the country in popular 
Inngnage. 

Ptolemy’s words are as follows, vii. 1, 3, Svpanrp^i' yr 

SvpArrpa MordyXeunrotj iiind/unv 

Mangalor has been identified with Mono^lossoe, and its situation 
Qnkes the identification probable. It lost its importance during the 
Middle Ages bat was refoonded in 1383. Its harbour is in an exposed 
position ; the temple of Kfimanfith Ikbbiddo is of great impottiince 
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good harbours and much trade. Hence go many ships 
of Malabar, carrying many horses, wheat, rice and great 
' store of cotton cloth, and other wares which are prized 
in India. The Malabares bring hither cocoanuts, 
emery, wax, cardamoms, and many other kinds of 
spices, from which trade and the voyages, which take 
but little time, they make great gains. 


§ 53. DIO. 

After departing thus from these towns, Mangalor and 
^uriate, along the coast there is a point where the land 
projects into the sea, on which is a great town named 
by the |ilalabares Devixa, and by the Moors of the land 
it is called Dio.i It is on a small island, hard by the 
main, and has a right good harbour, a trading port' 

(see the Article" Surat and SQrath, and Mangalor in Yule’s Hcbson- 
Job^on, and ed.) The form Mangrol (used to distinguish the northern 
from the southern Mangalor) is in general use (For Diogo da Silveira’s 
attack on Mangalore in 153^, see § >51, p 12O, Note 1) 

1 Dio or Diu IS a seaport on a small island lying off the southern 
extremity ot the Ka.tbifLw 9 .i peninsula, Its name, properly DSv, 
IS, accordmg to the accepted' denvabon, from the Skr Dv%pa “ an 
island," like the similar termination in Anchediva, Laccadive, and 
Maldive (See Hobson- Jobson, s v Dm ) The Spanish version calls it 
Duy in the heading, but Diu in the text The second name (which 
Barbosa asserts to have been the Malabftn (i e , Malayftlam) form of the 
word) Devixa, is given as Divixa (Dvuxa or Dinixa) m the Spanish and 
as Diuxa by Bamusio. This form, used by the Hindus, throws some 
doubt on the derivation from dvtpa, and suggests a rehgious origin 
The Portuguese termmation ixa corresponds exactly to ssha, “ a lord," 
used especially of Siva, Devi-Sha would mean Devi’s lord, with reference 
to Devi, his consort 

There does not seem to be any record of Diu among the Arab his- 
torians and geographers, although the country of Gujarat was well 
known to them It is, however, possible that it is to be idenfiffed with 
the port of Tiyu mentioned by Chinese annaliots about the year 700 a d., 
as Yule supposes, but this is very doubtful ’The prosperity mentioned 
by Barbo^ had probab,y grown up under the Musalman kings of 
Guj arkt, see the account of its ongin m note I, page 130 ’The prominent 
position of the island and its possession of a port sufficienfiy deep for 
the ships of that penod led to this develimment It was a convement 
meeting-place for the ships trading with East Africa, the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, and those which went from port to port along the west 
coast of India Its island offered a secure position to a naval power, 
and Its acqm'ition early became an object with the Portuguese. 
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used by nJany ships, with exceeding great traffic and 
commerce with Malabar,* Baticala, Guoa, Chaul, and 
Dabul. Ships also sail hence to Meca, Adem, 'Zeila, 
Barbora, Magadoxo, Melinde, Brava, Mombaga, and 
Ormus with the kingdom thereof. The articles of 
merchandize brought hither by the Malabares are 
as follows ; cocoanuts (great store), areca, jagra, emery, 
wax, iron, Baticala sugar, pepper, ginger, cloves, 
cinnamon, mace, nutmegs, sandal-wood, brasil-wood, 
long peppers, and, besides these, many silks and other 
wares which come from China and Malaca. From 
Chaul and Dabul they bring thither great store of 
woven cottons and linens, and take them away again 
to Arabia, and Persia. The traders who bring these 
goods take in return much silk cloth and country cotton, 
many horses, wheat, gingelly (and the oil got from it), 
cotton, opium, both that brought from Aden and that 
which they make in Cambaya, which is not so fine as 
the former. They also take many of the common silk 
camlets made in Cambaya, which are good and cheap. 
From India also they bring many large carpets,* 
taffety, cloth of scarlet-in-grain and other colours, spices 


* The list of ports and of the articles of commerce dealt in at Diu 
shows the extent of its trade, which apparently was greater even than 
that of Kambayat. It was easier of access and was outside the influence 
of the dangerous tides and currents of the Gulf of Cambay. 

In the list of ports between Mombasa and Hurmuz the Spanish version 
inserts Xer (Shihr) but is not here foKowed by Ramusio. The Spanish 
version also adds that the cotton stnfis brought from Chaul and Dabhol 
are called beyranies (Batrami m Ramusio), which does not occur in the 
Portuguese text. 

Apparently the passage in § 66, Chaul, on p. i6i, beginning with the 
words " From this port of Dyo " has been transferred by a copyist 
from this section. In that passage occur the words beatilha and betrame 
(see § 66, p t6i, n. i. 

• Carpets. Alcaiifas in the text as also in the Spanish version, on 
which Lord Stanley has this note, [^lis word alcatifa might ^o 
mean velvets, at least that is its meaning in Arabic and Wallachian, 
in modem Spanish it means a fine carpet.] 

Dozy also says it means “ tapis ou couvertwe " and derives it from 
Arabic al-Kattfah. • 



and other things, and all these goods are carried by the 
folk of this country to Meca, Adem, Ormus and other 
parts of Arabia and Persia, to such a degree that this 
town now has the greatest trade of any found in these 
regions ;* and yields such a sum of money that it is 
an astonishing thing, by reason of the bulky and 
precious goods that are here laden and unladen. Thus 
from Meca and Adem alone they bring hither coral, 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, lead, alum, madder, 
rose-water, saffron, gold, silver (coined and bullion) 
in such abundance that it cannot be reckoned. The 
King of Cambaya has here a Governour named 
MaJinquas,! who is an old man, a very good rider, judi- 


t Maliaquis (Melquiaz in the Spanish version, Melchias in Ramusio) 
stands for Malik Ayyiz, whom De Barros calls Malik As, who at this 
time was not only governor of £>ifl under the kings of Gnjar&t, but 
one of the first warriors of the day, and a man who had had a most 
remarkable career, which is related in full by De Barros [Dec. II, 
Book li. Cap. 9) as follows : 

“ Mdique Az was by nation a Russian of the heretic Christians 
of Russia, taken to Constantinople by the Turks among other 
captives. Who, having been bought by a merchant who traded 
between Constantinople and Damascus and Alepo, and thence to 
Do89ora which is at the end of the Persian sea, it so happened that 
this merchant, while travelling with a cifila frw Alepo to Baspora, 
was attacked by certain Alarves (Bedilwl) who wishM to rob the 
cfifila, and all the merchants defended it. And in tiiat fight t^ 
Melique Az (who was at that time called Yaz) as he snts a young 
man, and (according to the practice of his country) a great archer, 
did such deeds to protect his master as to deserve the name of a 
valiant man. The cAfila, having been saved from the Arabs, 
reached Basqora, and his master went on to Ormuz with Ins goods, 
and thence he went to the kingdom of Cambaya, where the 
‘King Mahamud then reigned : to whom in the course of bis business 
the merchant made presents of what be bad with him, and among 
these presents he gave him his slave Yaz, as a jewel of great price, 
being a good archer and a young man of such a stout heart as he 
had never met with before. Hub Yaz then being srith the Bing, 
and a warrior being so much prized among them that it malms 
slaves free, and that the]( rise to be lords, it happened that being 
held a vahant man he was engaged in the wars of the kingdom m 
Cambaya, and the following event came to pass, which made 
him a freeman from b^g a slave. The king bel^ in the field 
where he had drawn up hu army on account m a war against the 
king d Maado {i^., Mandfi, the capital <4 kUlwa) a hawk passing 
overhead let fall its droppingB on the bead of tto Xing, who was in 
the field outride his tent, and as the Moors are very auperstitions 
about anything which makes them unclean, cspedaBy wbmz they 
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clous, inaHstrious ^.nd learned. He lives in a very 
orderly manner, and shows a powerful mind in all his 
affairs. He possesses a very strong artillery, vO'hich is 


afe at and stiQ more when it comes from the air, the King 
was in such a violent rage that he said, turning to tifose around 
him, ‘ There is nothing I would not give to kill that bird I ’ Yaz 
who was present, hearing the King’s words, fitted gn arrow to his 
bow, and fortune so favoured him, perceiving his condition, that 
he saw the hawk come down pierced by his arrow. And the King, 
seeing his wish so accomplished, was so pleased with the skill of 
Yaz, that he freed him at once, and gave him the pay of a free- 
man. In the end, being a wise and prudent as srell as a brave man, 
and able in business, he rose little by little to the rank of one of the 
Chief Captains the King had, who gave him as a distinction ^e 
forename of Melique, t^t is a sign of honour among them, and 
further in reward of his services he gave him the town of Dio wbich 
is situated on a pmnt of the land, and because the sea surrounds 
it with a strait which gives it a triangular shape, it bears the name 
of island. And this town, according to the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Guzarate was built by Dariar Hdo father of this Muhamud. 
It was then only a fisher-village, but in ancient days there had 
been a city there, of which but few ruins remained with some 
inscriptions in the most ancient Guzarate tongue. And the 
Chronicle relates that this King Dariar Hao built this city on 
account of a victory he won over certain Chinese junks which had 
nut in there at the time in which they had a factory at Cochlj, and 
in some parts of India. ... 

When King Vahmad gave it to Melique Az it was new and little 
frer^uented, but he, as a wise and prudent man, made it so celebrated 
for Its trade, as to make bim a very rich man in addition to the 
yearly tribute he paid the King ; and by means of his wealth he 
fortified and adorned the town with walls, towers and bulwarks, 
mainly before we came into India. . . . 

And reason of its being outside the reach of the bores of the 
Gulf of Cambaya, which destroyed so many ships, it became much 
frequented' . . . and Melique Az was much envied." 

The account given by his contemporary Barbosa fully bears out 
De Barros' opinion of the ability of MaUk AyySz. 

For the sb^ of MaUk Ayyflz reference may also be made to Sir E. C. 
Bayley's History of Ci^arSt, and to Sikandar bin Muhammad’s Mir'at- 
t-siAo^on (translated by Bayley). The later dates from 161^ and 
prolxkbly De Barros is the earliest authority we have for these events. 
Correa (Correa, I, p. 746) does not allude to this story, but says simply, 
“ Melequiaz was a forogner, a Moor, a Jao by caste," i.s., accmding to 
him he was a native of Java or Suma&a. Incidentally, this is a very 
early use of the word costa or “caste" in Portuguese, in a sense very 
close to the modem use, more so possibly than that in which Barbosa 
uses it in J (p. 316 ol the 1812 ed, and 317 of the 1867 reprint). 
Correa no doubt wrote at a later period than l^rbosa. See the remark 
on this quotation in Hobson- Jobsov, s.v. Caste. 

Dari&r Hgo, the founder of modem Diu, is no doubt Jal&l Kh&n, 
afterwards Ahmad Shah IT. He was brother (not father) of Mahmud 
Shah, but as another king (their uncle) was on the throne between them, 
it was a natural assumption that he must have been the father of the 
reigning monarch. He was at war with the kings of MSlwa, whose 
CB^tal was at Msmdfi. * 
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renewed from day to day. He also has many rowing 
galleys, well designed and equipped, some of them 
small and very light, called atalayas.^ He has built a 
very strong boom across the harbour, furnished with 
heavy artillery and many gunners always present, 
with numbers of men-at-arms well trained and 
equipped, whom he pays right well. He is very 
prudent and holds the might of the King our Lord in 
great dread. 2 He gives great entertainment to ouf 


^ Atalayas. 

fC oast-guards, watch-boats. — St.") 

Doz;', in his Glossaire ties mots r.spagvols ct Portugaxs liirivis de I' A rahe, 
has a long note on this word, which he derives from Arabic at-talSvt‘ 
plural ot at-talt'a, originally meaning “ watchmen or sentinels." He says 
nothing of its employment in the sense of a boat. It evidently originally 
was apphed to boats employed in guarding and watching the coast, but 
Malik AyySlz's Atalaya’s must have been equipped for hating, as they 
seem to have been identical with the fust as or foists which took part in 
the action at Chaul when Dom Louren^o d' Almeida was kiUed, and also 
in the subsequent action at Dih. 

• [This passage seems to fix the date of this work as previous to 1515, 
since in that year the Portuguese made themselves masters of Diu, 
in which they built a fortress in 1536 (Dtccton. Ceog. Universal, 
Barcelona, 1831). — St.l 

In this note I-ord Stanley was misled by the authority he relied on. 
The Portuguese did not make themselves masters of Diu in 1.5 15 
and therefore no inference can be drawn as to the date of the 
completion of Barbosa’s work. The occupation of Dili did not take 
place till long after his death in 1521. 

Alboquerque saw the value of Din and wished to take possession of 
it. His fleet put in there in 1513 on his return from the Aden and Red 
Sea expedition, but he found Malik Ayy^z well prepared, and was 
unable to obtain the concession of a factory for Portugal. In 1521 
the incompetent Diogo Lopes Sequeira made some vain aHempts on 
Diu v^ch only led to disaster. Mahk Ayyflz died in 1523, and his 
son, Ishflk, gradually lost all authority. Diu came more directly undei 
the kings of Guiar&t, and another son of AyyS.z was appointed Governor. 
Nuno da Cunha attacked Diu in 1531, but with the assistance of a 
Turkish fleet under Mustafa (the Turks having rralaced the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea) he was defeated. It was not till 1535 when BahAdur 
Shflh of GujarAt was hard pressed in his war with the Emperor 
Humgyun that he came to terms with the Portuguese, and a fort was 
at last built at Dili. Meanwhile Bab&dur Sh&h, having gained some 
successes against the Mughals, began to regret bis concessions to the 
Portuguese, and bad feeling arose between them. A quarrel broke out 
during a visit to the Governor’s ship, and Bahfldur Shflh was knocked 
overlmrd and drowned. Diu thereafter remained in the hands of the 
Portuguese (1537). 

Shortly afterwards a storm burst upon Diu. A large Gujar&t army 
attacked it by land, and a powerful Turkish fleet by sea. 'The fort 
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ships and people who put in at his port. The people 
of the country are properly punished and dealt with 
justly and according to law ; especially those whom 
he holds in favour, to whom he gives great gifts and 
privileges. 

To this port! came a fleet of the Great Soldam with 
a fine and powerful force well trained and armed, with 
many sailing ships and rowing galleys, the Captain-in- 
Chief of which was a Moor named Mirocem. He came 
to this port and kingdom in order to refit with the help 
of the King of Cambaya and of this same Governour ; 


stood a siege for some months, and after a heroic defence the siege 
was raised, owing to dissensions between the Turks and Gujaratis War 
broke out again in 1546 Difi was again besieged from April till 
November, and was only reheved by JoSo de Castro when at the last 
gasp This ivas the ’ast noteworthy event in its history Tt has ever 
since remained part of the possessions of the Portuguese in India 

‘ This sea fight off Diu is described in detail by all the Portuguese 
histonans of this period It took place on February vd. 1 W. the 
Viceroy Dom Francisco D' Almeida haying by this time collected a 
fleet of sufficient strength to deal with the combined Egyptian and 
GujarSti fleets The part taken by the latter was confined to the 
aidayas, or armed patrol boats (see last note), and the defeat was a 
decisive one, and prepared the way for future successes at sea 

The Egyptian fleet was fitted out under the orders of the MamlGk 
Sultan of Egypt at Suer It was built solely for the purpose of suppressing 
the Portuguese who had intruded into the Muhammadan monopolv of the 
trade in the Indian Ocean Dt Barros [II, Bk 2, Cb 6) tells us that 
owing to the lack of wood in Egypt the timber needed for this fleet was 
obtained (by means of the contrivance of the Venetians, whose interest 
lay in the maintenance of the trade through Egypt and the Persian 
Gulf) from Escandalor, i r , Scanderoon or Alexandretta (which was 
near the forests of the Taurus and Amanus) He relates with some glee 
that It was onlv right that, as this timber was to be used against the 
Portuguese, a Portuguese should have the first pick of it This was 
earned out by the Knights of St. John from ther headquarters at 
Rhodes, under the directions of the Portuguese C hancellor of the Order , 
Frey AndrJ^ do Amaral The Rhodes ships attacked the timber fleet, 
taking six and smking five Others were wrecked and only ten out of 
the ongmal twenty-five reached Egypt The fleet was therefore not 
so strong as it was intended to be Like^he Turks in the Mediterranean 
at the same penod the Mamlttks had to draw their naval commanders 
from other races. Their.fieet was put under the command of a Kurd 
named Mir Husain Some account of this man has already been given 
in S 26 and § 30. Thus the combined fleets of Egypt and Gujarfit were 
commanded by a Kurd and a Russian 

Mr Whitewav (/ e. p 1 16) speaks of Mir Husain as Mir Hfishim, but the 
Portuguese formHocem always stands for Husam Hashim would be 
Tepresenled by Haxero. 
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they were then to go thence to India, to thi^ city of 
Calecut, where also they were to help in an attack on our 
people, and to drive them out of India. When they 
had been ^ some time making themselves ready Dom 
Francisco Dalmeida, who was then Viceroy, knowing 
of their stay there, prepared his fleet and accom- 
panied it as its Captain-in-Chief. The Moors sallied 
forth to encounter him at sea, and at the entrance of the 
bar both fleets fought so stoutly, that as much on one 
side as on the other, men were slain and wounded ; 
and at the last the dogs were overcome, many being 
slain and many others taken ; and the aforesaid 
Captain Mirocem fled, leaving his whole fleet to des- 
truction. The Governour of Dio, who was aiding them 
with his aialayas. beholding this crushing defeat, sent 
in haste a message to the Viceroy begging for complete 
peace and friendship with the King our Lord, and in 
token thereof he sent many presents and supplies. > 


§ 54 GUOGARIM. 

After this town of Dio, the coast straightway begins 
to turn inwards towards Cambaya, and in this Gulf are 
many havens pertaining to the Kingdom of Guzerate, 
places with much trade, the chief of which is a large 
town, with a good harbour, named Guogarim,* where 


^ Lord Stanley in his note on pp 62, 63 of bis tran^tion, accuses 
Barbosa of having “ confused the account of two naval battles," i.r., 
that of 150^ in which D. Inurenpo d'Almeida was IdUed, and the 
action at DiS in 1500. There seems to be no ground for this con- 
demnation. Barbed is dealing only with events connected with Diu, 
as b bis practice in other smthar cases ; he does not include other 
actions which led up to that with which he is concerned. The 1507 
fight took place, not at Diu but at Chaul, and thereforeis not mentioned 
under Diu. 

■ Guogarm. This name denotes the seaport of (Gdgo in some 
maps) which is in the modern IMstnct of Abmadabad on the west coast 
of the Gulf of Cambay. It is £ place of considecalde antiqidty ael 
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many siiips of Malabar and other parts of India find 
cargos, and'Wny ships of Meca and Adem also come 
hither, because they can find goods of all sorts there 
in as great plenty as at Dio. 


§ 55 BARBASY 

Continuing along the coast within the Gulf, there is 
another place named Barbasy,* also a good port with 


under the Vallabhis it was known as Gundigar Fr Jordanus (1321) 
calls it Caga, and it appears in the Catalan Map (1376) as Gogo The 
roadstead is very safe, being shelteied bv the island of Pgram, which 
Ibn Batata alludes to as Bairam I , which he reached irptwo days by 
crossing the gulf from Kandahdr (see § 55) After touching there he 
went on the next dav to Gagh& (Kaltah), which he says possessed large 
market places or Salts It lost a good deal of its trade through the 
development of Sdrat by the Dutch It may probably also be identified 
with the roads of Couah, where vessels anchored after saihng by Diu 
and the Point of St John, before proceeding to Snrat, as ctaM by 
Tavernier {Travels, and I^rt, p 16, EngUsh ed 1678) 

In 1727 it was descnbed by Hamilton as still possessing some trade, 
but It was gradually deserted 

The district being very productive of cotton (known in the market 
as Dholera) the trade of Gdghfi had a temporary revival dunng the 
American Civil War, "but it is now again deserted. Other quotations 
will be found in the article Gogo, Goga, in Yule’s Hobson- Jobson, ed 

1903 

‘ The only place north of Gdghfi on the West coast of the Gulf of 
Cambay wbKh corresponds with tbe position here asigned to Barbass 
IS Bhaunagar, now the capital of a small pnnapahty fbunded in the 
eighteenth century which has a harbour and some trade 

There is no such name as Barbasy m Ribero's Map, nor in Dourado's 
of 1570 Bamusio gives it as Varvasi and the Spanish version as Barbesy 
Mr W W Smart thmks that Barbasy may be the famous old seaport 
of Vala or Balaba, twenty miles west of Bhaunagar This town is now 
far inland, amd is no doubt the place named WuUah in the map 
accompanying Sit E C BayleysHisf of Gujarat It seems improbable 
that It cotud have stiU been a seaport m tbe sixteenth century 

The order in which the ports on the Gulf of Cambay are giien by 
Barbosa is confused, and it is possible that, after mentiomng Dtu and 
Gdghft, he does not follow the Western shore of the Gulf but crosses to the 
Eastern side In tins case he would have adop^ a well-known 
route for trading-ships from Gdgbfi to Bharfich (Broach) whence he 
follows that coast northwards to Gbandhftr (Gnmdarun) and thence to 
Csmbaya Ibn Eaffita in bis voyage southwards to Sindfibhr followed 
a similar route m the reveise direction He embarked at Kandahfir 
(Ghandbftt) and crossed tbe Gulf to Gdgb&, and thence sailed to Sind&bfir 
(Goa or its neighbourhood) ( Voyages DThn Batoutrh, iv, w 57-61) This 
would account for the otherwise strange omission of Bhardcb, which 
would naturally come between lamsdura and Reynel, in following tbe 
coast southwards from Kajnbaya 

This celebrated old port at the mouth of tbe Narbada was so|well 
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much shipping, where dealings take place fi many 
kinds of goods, which are taken hence in many direc- 
tions. In these places the King has his Governours 
and Collectors and custom-houses which yield him 
great revenues, also a great sum of money from the 
dues oTti mgrchandize* . . . "of which all the 

towns are full ; there is abundance of food also, and 
many kinds of goods collected in the country, as well 
as those which come from outside.” 


§ 56 GUINDARIM. 

Further on, after leaving Barbasy, there is a place 
called Guindarim* at the mouth of a river, with a very 


known that it is most improbable lhat Barbosa, who usually follows 
the coast line very accurately, should have omitted it altogether It 
was the Baryga/a on the Nammados of the Pmplus (the Namades 
of Ptolemy, who names the Gulf of Cambay the Sinus Baiygazenus), 
TdrisI calls it Baril], and AlberGni Bibrd], “ one of the two capitals of 
Ai hilwata ” ( 4 lbiriint, I, 205) • 

Tn spite of its earher and later importance very httle attention seems 
to have been paid to it bv the Portuguese at first, and it wai not till 
1 547, that Jorge de Menczeo, finding it in a bad state of repair, attacked 
and burnt it For this exploit he received " Barocte ” as an additional 
surname 

It subsequently became an important trade-centre of the Enghsh 
and Dutch Its cotton-trade is alluded to by Pietro della Valle, who 
calls it Baroca, and Mandelslo, who gives it the runous name of 
Braitschia, expatiates on its importance (Mandelslo's Travels, p 2o| 
In spite of the dissimilarity of the names Barbasy and Baroche it 
seems most probable that the two names refer to the same places. 

^ After the word merchandise {mercadonas) there is a word missing, 
as noted by the Portuguese editors It cannot be supphed from the 
Spanish version or Ramusio, as in both the section ends at the word 
here translated “ revenues " {f agendas). This in the translation of the 
Spamsh is given as “ provisions " and by Ramusio as vettove^he 
* Guindanm Is given in the form Buendan m the heading of the 
section m the Spanish version, but Guendaa ui the text , Guandari 
in Ramusio , 

It undoubtedly stands for the old town of Ghandhfir on the coast near 
Bhardch (Broach) Although this place is not on the River MabI which 
flows by Cambaya, it is on a narrow part of the Gulf nearly opposite 
Goghfi and Bbaunagar, and the most convenient route to Cambfiya 
may well have passed by it It is worth noting that Ibn Batfita, 
wi^ng to travel south from Camb&ya to Smdfipfir (near Goa), went 
first to Kandahfir (GhandbAr) then across the GuU to I%ram Island and 
Gdgha, and there took ship to Siodfipur. Even m Uie first century this 
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good ha^>our in which all sorts of goods are dealt 
with, for the reSson that the great city of Cambaya is 
situated further up the same river. Hither come ships 
in plenty from Malabar, bringing great store of areca- 
nut, cocoa-nut, spices, sugar, cardamoms, [emery, ivory 
and elephants] and other things thej% sell here, 
and they take away cotton, cloth, wheat, grains, 
horses, carnelians,* and other wares, by which they 
make great profits in India. 


route ■was followed Penpius, Sec 42 Ships going to Barygaza went 
first to the roadstead near Peram Island (the Boeones) and afterwards 
straight across the gulf to Barygaza (Schoff’s P^nplus, p 39, also 
note and map on p iSi ) 

Idrfsl also alludes to this place as Kandahar and there seems to be 
some confusion in his account with another Kandah&r, not the well 
known city in Afgbamst&n, but the country of Gandhftra on the Indus 
near Peshawar, which is frequently described by early Arab writers 
under the name of Kandahar ^veral extracts from Arab writers 
bearing on the manner in which accounts of the three Kandahirs were 
mixed up are given m Marquart s hrinshahr, pp 263 to 277 (see also 
Yule and Burnell’s Hobson Johson, ed 1903, s v Candabar, for the 
three places denoted, where many allusions by later travellers are 
quoted) Linschoten glludes to it under the name of Lar Gandar, 
f e , Ghandhar in lAr 

lAr or Lad is an ancient name for part of Gujarat, near the Gulf of 
Cambay Idrisl's mention of Ghandtdr (Kandahar) will be found in 
Vol I, pp 182, 183 The particulars about its being five days journey 
from Nahrwala (AnlulwSlra) and the abstention of the people from 
beef refer evidently to Ghxndh£r, while the remark that the king of 
Kandahar cannot take the title of Shah till he has been crowned at 
Kabul can only refer to GandhUra 

The aspirated g of Ghandhar was represented by the Arabic ka{ 
Even m modem times the name has been spelt Candhar, as in Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs, 1814, quoted in Hobson- Jobson 

* Carnelians The ■word used in the text is alaqueguas (alaquecas), 
a Portuguese adaption of the Ar. al 'akik which is generally apphed to 
camehans, more especially to red camehans Such stones, as well as 
agates, onyxes, etc , have been exported from an early period from this 
coast, and the trade m agates and camehans at Barygaza is mentioned 
in the Penpius (See the note on p 193 of Scholl’s ed , where Dr 
Watt’s account of the modern production is also quoted ) 

Accordmg to Linschoten the “ Alakecca " is called “ bloodstone ” 
because “ itstancheth blood,” and another kind is called “ milk-stone ” 
because it is “ good for ■women who give milk or suck ” Linschoten, II, 
14 1 

No doubt the names have something to do with colour, the red 
camelian or alaqueca being the “ bloodstone ” and the white camehan 
(the^d&d Ghort, see p 144, n 3) the milk-stone The latter is also 
alluded to as dialcedony by P. della Valle, who says the mines are near 
Barocci (Bhardch) but the export was^ mainly from Cambaya (Engh^ 
ed 1665, p 32). 
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Sailing from these ports is very dang^ferous for 
keeled ships, ^ because being at the top of the tide the 
water here runs out so far in the gulf that, in a very 
short space of time, four or five leagues are left bare, 
more in some places and less in others, " and when there 


1 The dangerous Udes of the Gulf of Cambay and the bore which 
rushes up the gulf at certain tides have been the subject of comment by 
innumerable writers from the Periplus to the present day. The danger 
of ships being stranded by the sudden retirement of the water in the 
shallower parts of the gulf has become greater in modern times owing 
to the greater draught of ships, and ocean-gung boats have practically 
abandoned the gulf ports. Siirat, which is not subject to the full force 
of these tides, profit^ at the expense of Cambay and Bhar&ch, and 
Bombay at the expense of Sfirat. 

A few of the more important references are given below. 

The Pmplus, Sec. 45. See also Sc ofi's Note on p. 18^ of his edition, 

Mas'adi, 91 j A.D. Sprenger's translation, p. 378. “ I saw a 

curious phenomenon in the country of Kanb&yat in India. . . . 

The ebb is so marked in this estuary that the sand lies quite 
bare, and only in the middle of the bed remains a little water. 
1 saw a dog on this sand, which was left dry by the water like the 
sand of a desert ; the tide coming in from the sea like a mountain 
caught him, although he ran as ^t as he could to the land to 
escape, and the poor animal was drowned, notwithstanding his 
swiftness.” 

He goes on to note a similar phenomenon in the estuary of the 
Shatt-nT-‘Arab. 

Ibn Batita, Defr^mery’s ed , iv, 53. 

De Barros, Dei . II, Bk. ii, Cap. 9. ” The Macareoe (Bores) of 
the Gulf ot Cambaya in which many shijjs are lost.” 

The word “ Macareo " seems to be identical with the French 
“ Mascaret " used for the bore in the Seine. 

f^arthema, p. 105 (with an interesting note by Dr. Badger, who points 
out Vutbema's error in supposing that the tides in the Gulf of 
Cambay increased with the waning moon). The observationa of 
Capt Ethersey, Indian Navy (quoted in the same note), show that 
the highest tides occur about two days after new or full moon. 

Pteiro della Valle (English ed. 1665, p. 33) says on this point ' 

“ When the sea is at its lowest ebb ; which if I mistake 

not, in all other places of the world is wont to be when the moon 
is either rising or setting in the horizon ; as on the contrary, when 
the moon is in the middle of Heaven, the Tide uses to be at the 
'highest But in the Gulph of Cambata, 1 know not upon what 
reason, perhaps because 'tis much within the Land, and far from 
the great mass of the Ocecn, it happens at another difterent hour, 
yet well known to the country people.” 

On p. 32 also he says (speaking of the estuary of the River Msdil), 
“ In which place the flux and reflux of the sea is more impetuous 
and violent, and with a more rapid current, then perhaps in 
any other part of the world." 

Forb^ in his Rds Mild gives a vivid descrtotion of the bore, 1 , 3x9. 

Other quotations are given in Yule and &nMill’s Hdbum-jiibsim, 
2nd ed., s.v. Macareo. * 
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is a flowiAg tide it flows so strongly that they say a 
man running at full speed cannot escape it.” So that 
ships which would go in there must take country pilots, 
who know how to stay in hollows and other places 
known to them when the tide ebbs, otherwise many 
are left stranded on rocks, where they are last. 


§ 57. THE FAIR CITY OF CAMBAYA. 

Entfrtng by Guindarim, which is within on the 
river, there is a great and fair city called Cambaya* in 


1 Cambaya, now generally knowiv by its shortened name Cambay, 
is supposed to be derived from an original form Khamb&ivati, but the 
earU^t literary form in which it is known to us is that found in the 
Arab chroniclers, t.e., Kanbftyab or Kinbfiyah, often written and 
pronounced KanhAyat. This is the form which is found on the coins 
the Mughal Emperors. The name of the town was in the Middle 
Ages used among s^ois and merchants also for the country of which it 
was the principal port, and from them the Portuguese learned to speak 
of the “ great Kingdom of Cambaya." 

Cambay is situated at the head of the golf of the same name on the 
peninsula between the S&barmati and MaM rivers', and lies on the 
north-west side of the Mahi estuary. The Mabi was mistaken for 
one of the mouths of the Indus by some early travellers, Varthema 
for instance (Trawls, p. 105), a mistake which Pietro della Valle calls 
“ a gnevous error,” and refutes as follows ; 

“ In almost all the Mapps which hitherto I have seen, the Fiver 
Ittdits is always describ'd failing into the Sea at the inmost recess 
of the Gulph of Cambaia ; which is a grievous error, and as wide 
from Irath as the whole Country of Gusarat is broad (and_ 'tis no 
narrow one} ' for Indus, which is discharged into the sea with two 
very large mouths, sufficiently distant, runs not on the East of 
Gusarat as it should do if it enter'd in'to the Sea at the Gulph of 
• Cambaia ; but rather on the West, and so far from the Gulph of 
Cambaia, that all Gusarat, and perhaps some other countries lye 
between. Wherefore the River which disembogues in the Inmost 
part of ibis Gulph, is not Indus, but this Msh% which 1 speak of, 
a River of handsome hut ordinary greatness, and hath not the 
least correspondence with Indus." 

Barbosa did not make this mistake, and although he does not name 
the river he does not in any way confuse it with the Indus, yet Ribero 
in his cetebiated map of 1539 shows the Indus as falling into the Gulf . 
of Cambay. 

The earliest Arabic writer to mention Kanbftyat was Mas'fidi about 
943 a.D. (Sprenger's translation, p. 381), followed shortly after by 
Isfakhti (951 who says that the country from Kaiibayah to 

Saimtir (».*., Oi&ul, g.v.) belonged to the Balhaifl, that is, to the 
Valabhl-RAja, Ibn Hankal, who copied Istakbri, rives a map in •nhich 
Kutbayah Is shown (976 a.d.). This*is reprodnced in Raverty’s 

K 
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which dwell both Moors and Heathen. Ijhorem are 
many fair houses, very lofty, with windows and roofed 
with tiles in our manner, well laid out with streets 


“MihrSn of Sind" (J.A.S.B. 1892), and also in ElUot and Dowaon's 
History of Indta, I, 32. Strangdy AlbErQni (abont looo &.p.) vftio 
mentions Anhilw&ra and Bharach does not name Kanbaya (A/borUni, 

I, 205)- 

Idrisl (1154 A.D.) mentions it as a port with a considerable trade 
(Idrlsi, I, 17). He also adds that it was fortified, to defend it from 
attacks by sea proceeding from the Isle of Kish. (See pp. 79-80.) 

Ibn Batfita speaks of its merchants and trade in the early part of the 
fourteenth centary, and speUs the name Kinb&yah, contrary to the 
pronunciation indicated in the other Arab writers (/.£., iv. 53). He 
approached it by land, and not, like most other travellers, from the sea. 
His visit took place shortly after the Muhammadan conquest under 
‘AUlu'd-dm Khalil, Sultan of Delhi in 1298 a.o. The historian Wassdf, 
who records this conquest, speaks with enthusiasm of the beauty, 
wealth and salubrity of Kanbiyah, and the enormous number of 
prisoners and the amount of booty taken there (Wassfif's TaziyatuT- 
Amsar, translated in Elliot and Dowson, VOl. HI). 

Marco Polo, who was a contemporary of Ibn Batfita and Wassaf, 
also speaks of its trade and prosperity. His visit must have taken place 
before the Musalman conquest, as he speaks of it as still heathen. He 
gives the name as Cambaet (Marco Polo, Yule and Cordier, 11 , 397). 

Conti, early in the fifteenth century, speaks of Cambay as " a very 
noble city, situated in the second' gulf after having pass^ the month 
of the Indus," which shows that he did not share the delusion that the 
Mahl River was the Indus. Nikitin callsit “ a port of the whole India 
sea, and a manufacturing place for every sort of goods." H. di Sante 
Stefano was landed there after being wrecked and found lac and 
indigo to be its principal products (India in the Fifteenth Century, 

II, 3; 111,19: IV, 9). 

The Portuguese, when they began to make their way along the coast 
of East Africa, found that all the trade of the ports they touched at was 
connected with the " Great Kingdom of Cambaya." They never got 
possession of Cambay itself, but were satined with their island fortress 
of Diu and their factories at Daman, Bassein and Chaul for their 
dealings with the Gujarfit kingdom. 

After the annexation of this kingdom by the Mughal Emperors 
it continued to be a principal port. The Emperor Jahfingir visited it 
and described it in his autotnograj^y. He claims to have made it a 
mint for gold and silver, but no coins of this mint are known before the 
time of his son, Shfih Jahfin, after which the coinage continued 
until the reign of ‘Alaingir II, when the mint was dosed during 
the ravages of the MaPtthas, 

Interesting accounts of Cambay are given by Linschoten at the end 
of the sixteenth century (Ignschoten, Voyage, I, 50), and by Pietro 
della Valle at a rather later period, with occasional allusions by other 
traveUers, It was a great Jain centre and the hospitals for animals 
attracted the attention of many travellers, among them the Venetian 
Manned (Stona do Mogor, trans. Irvine, I, 156). 

Towards the end of the dghteenth century, Cambay suffered much 
from the raids of the Marathas, but the last Mughal governor, Mdmin 
Khfin, succeeded in holding the town against them, and his successor 
is still Nawwfib under Biitislr suzerainty. 
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and fine (%>en places, and great buildings of stone and 
mortar. It lies in a pleasant district, rich in supplies, 
and in the city dwell substantial merchants and men 
of great fortune, both Moors and Heathen. There are 
also many craftsmen of mechanic trades in cunning 
work of many kinds, as in Flanders ; and every- 
thing good cheap. Here are woven white cotton" 
fabrics both fine and coarse, and others printed in 
patterns ; also much silk cloth and coloured velvets 
of poor quality, velvety satins and taffeties, also thick 
carpets. The people of this land are almost white, 
both men and women. Many foreigners sojourn here, 
and they are quite white. ‘ This race is a people of 
great culture, accustomed to good clothing, leading 
a luxurious life, given to pleasure and vice. They feed 
well, and their custom is always to wash and anoint 
themselves with sweet-smelling unguents. They 
always, men and women alike, wear in their hair 
jasmine flowers or others which grow there. They 
are great musicians in many modes of playing and 
singing. Chariots drawn by oxen or horses continually 
go about the city, and these they use for carrying things 
of all sorts, and other there are with good wooden 
couches, closed and covered like rooms, w\th well- 
wrought joinery work and with windows adorned 
and decorated with silk hangings [and some with 
gilded leather, and inside these they have silken 
mattresses, counterpanes and cushions, very rich]. 
As drivers they employ trustworthy men well known 
to them ; thus they take the women to games or 
entertainments or to visit their friends, without any- 
one seeing or knowing who is inside ; and those within 
go playing and singing and doing as they please. The 
dwellers in this city have raahy vegetable and fruit 
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gardens and orcTiardSj which they use for theirf^leasures, 
and thence they obtain plenty of fruit and vegetables, 
which are the principal food of the Heathen, for they 
eat nothing which has been killed. A great quantity 
of ivory is used here in very cunning work, inlaid and 
turned articles such as bracelets (bangles) , sword-hilts, 
dice, chessmen and chess-boards ; for there are many 
skilful turners who make all these, also many ivory 
bedsteads very cunningly turned, beads of sundry 
kinds, black, yellow, blue and red and many other 
colours, which are carried hence to many other places. 
Here too are many workers in stones, and makers of 
false stones and pearls of divers sorts which appear to 
be real ; also very good goldsmiths who do very fine 
work. They also make here very beautiful quilts and 
testers of beds finely worked and painted and quilted 
^ articles of dress. There are many Moorish washer- 
\ women who do very fine and cunning work. A great 
amount of work is also done here in coral, alaquequas 
(carnelians) and other stones ; so that in this city the 
best workmen in every kind of work are found. 


§ 58. LIMADUIIA. 

Beyokd this city of Cambaya, further inland is a town 
called Limadura.i Here Is found an dlaquequa 


1 I was assisted in the identi&cation of Limadura by my fiiend, 
Mr. W. W. Smart, I.C.S., who is in charge of the Godhia Agency. 
He drew my attention to the following extract from the Geo&rical 
Survey of India. The placed undoubtedly limodara, which is close 
to ^tanpur in the R&jplpla State. It is on the banks of the Narbada, 
which is navigable from BharOch. 

Extracts trom Bscords of the Geological Survey of India, 
Volume XXXVIJ, Part *, 1908, pp. 176-177. 

“ The camelian mines of Ratanpur in Jhagadia t^uka have long 
been celebrated. The first anpientic reference to them, howe ver , does 
not appear to date earlier than the xommencement of the sixteentii 
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(cameliail) rock,* which is a white, milky or red stone, 
which is made much redder in the fire They^ extract 
it in large pieces, and there are cunning craftsmen here 
who shape it, bore it and make it up in divers fashions, 
that is to say ; long, eight-sided, round and ohve-leaf 


century The ‘ Camdian hills seventy miles from Cambay ' referred 
to by Varthema (* d 1503-1508) can be no other than those in the 
viamty of Ratanpur About this time, according to a tradition of the 
lapidaries of Cambay, an Abyssinian merchant named Bawaghor 
estabhshed a camehan factory at Limodra (or Nimodra) * At first 
the stones were prepared by Mahommedans, but the Hindus soon took 
to the craft The merchant died at Limodra, and a shnne was raised 
to bis honour on a I4II dose to the camehan mines now well known 
as the Bawaghor lull ‘The Stdi (Abyssinian) merchant,' sa>s the 
writer of the Botuhay Gazetteer, ' is still remembered by the Hindu agate 
workers Each year on the day of his death Shravan Sud Punima 
(July to August full moon) they ofier flowers and cocoanuts at his 
tomb As it IS far to go from Cambay to Bawaghor, they have in 
Cambay a cenotaph taktya in his honour, and those of them who are 
settled in Bombay have brought with them this memorial of the founder 
of their craft The Cambay agate workers assert that the well-known 
shnne of Bawaghor was raised m honour of their patron Accordmg 
to their story, while wandenng from place to place as a rehgious beggar, 
the Bhawa did business m preaous stones, and becoming skilled in 
agates, set up a factory in Nimodra (Limodral Here he prospered 
and died nch ' Limodra appears to have continued to be the pnncipal 
seat of the camehan mdustry dunng the sixteenth century Accordmg 
to Barbosa (1314) the stones were polished and worked there mto nngs, 
buttons, beads, etc , and merchants from Cambay used to come to 
Limodra to buy them In the begmnmg of the seventeenth century 
the seat of the camehan industry appears to have been transferred 
from Limodra to Cambay Henceforth only the prehnunary operations 
of sorting the stones and exposmg them to fire to develop the colour 
were performed at Limodra They were then taken to Cambay to be 
cut, polished and worked up * 

^ For alaquequa see $ 56, p 137, n i , also babagoure below m 
p 144, n 3 

• Gaeetteer of the Bombay PrestdencyiVol VI (1880), p 206 Accord- 
ing to the wnter of the Gazetteer the fictory was established at Nandod 
I(have but httle doubt, however, that the place was Limodra Nandod 
IS twenty-two miles (as the crow flies) eastward from the mines In the 
begmrung of the sixteenth century it was a place of no great importance, 
and there is no tradition of the existence of a camehan or, indeed, of 
any other industry of importance there Limodra on the other hand 
was witlun four miles of the mmes Its ruins testify to its having been 
a place of great importance as early as the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and mscnpticms on the footstool of an image of Rikhadevji 
found there are dated Sambat 1126 (a v 1004) Barbosa (15x4) refers 
to Limodra as the headquarters of the camehan mdustry Even now 
the preliminary operations of sortmg qpd exposmg the stones to fire 
to develop their colour are earned on tiiere — W W Smart 
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shapes, also rings, knobs for hilts of shoA swordsi 
and daggers, and other ways. The dealers come 
hither from Cambaya to buy them, and they [thread 
them, and*] sell them on the Red Sea coast whence 
they pass to our lands by way of Cairo and Alexandria. 
They take ‘them also to Arabia and Persia, and to 
India where our people buy them to take to Portugal. 
And here they find great abundance of bahagoure* 


^ The Portuguese is “ Cabos de tnsados e adaguas." For tresados 
I read lerfalos “ short swords,’* as no such word as tresados is known. 
The translation of the Spanish version has “ buttons '* and Ramusio 
“ bottom.” The “ cabo " is the round knob at the top of the hilt of 
many swords and daggers ; and this was perhaps taken for “ buttons " 
by the Spanish and Italian translators. 

* The words thread them and are not in the Portuguese text, but I 
have inserted them from Ramusio Lord Stanley reads ** harden 
them," and has the following note. [This word is very clearly enyertan, 
which is an old word meaning to freeze, to congeal, to make yerto — 
“ hard ” ; so that this stone would be like the Chinese soap-stone which 
is soft and easily carved when first extracted. Bnsartan would apply, 
meaning to string beads, but the writing does not admit of it.] 

Nevertheless it seems probable that this was the correct reading, as 
it corresponds with Ramusio’s VsnUlzano, ‘‘thread them.” Besides, 
silicon gems such as camelians, sards, chalcedony, onyx, etc , are 
naturally hard, and require no artificial hardening. 

s Babagoure is, as already explained, the white variety, probably 
correctly designated chalcedony by Barbosa. These white stones are 
called Babagt^rf after the name of a local godling worshipped by the 
miners. Tlfis shrine appears to have been erected in honour of a 
Sidl or Abyssinian nam^ Babfi Ghor who is stated to have been the 
introducer of agate mining at Limodara. See the quotation from the 
Records of the Geological Survey given above (p. 142, n. r). 

The woiAp of Ba.wa Ghor or Baba Gh6r is however not confined to 
tliis locality, but is widely spread. He is worshipped by the SIdls 
or Abyssimansof Janjlra and elsewhere (see Russell, Castes and Tribes 
of the Central Provinces, I, 409;, and a divinity named Gdr-BabS. is 
honoured by many aboriginal tribes, and is oftem identified with Siva 
and called Gdresvara (Crooke, Popular Rdtgsons of Indta, 1 , S^). As 
the Bhils are numerous in this neighbourhoi^, it is impossible not to 
suspect that the aboriginal godling has a share in the honours paid to the 
Abyssinian saint. Mr. Russell (Castes and Tribes of the Central 
Promnees, II, 289) has noted flie devotion shown by the Bhils to white 
objects. GSrd in Hindi means ‘‘ white,” the Bhils will eat nothing 
white in colour, and their oath is by the white ram. May not this 
white stone, the bfiba-ghOri, have been originally a totemic object ? 
As the miners who visit the shrine are now mainly Hindus and not 
MusalrnSns, there seems a further possibility of this shrine being an 
old one. 

Dr. Watt says about these stones ; ‘‘ The onyx, cat’s-eye and yellow 
hall-clear pebbles called ron are used in their natural colour. The 
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■wfiich we tall calsadonia (chalcedony), which are stones 
with grey and white veins in them, which they fashion 
perfectly round, and after they are bored the Moors 
wear them on their arms in such a manner that they 
touch the skin, saying that they are good to preserve 
chastity : as these stones are plentiful they are not 
worth much. 


§ 50. REYNEL. 

Coming forth from this town of Limadura, andieturmng 
to those with havens on the sea, and going beyond 
Guindarim further along the coast, there is a river on 
the hither side of which stands a Moorish town named 
Reynel,! wherein are very fair houses and open places. 

others are burnt in dung fires to improve their colours ” This 
corroborates Barbosa's remark about the red stones being made redder 
in the fire 

Dr Watt also says “ The stone is from the amygdaloidal flow of 
the Deccan trap, chiefly from the State of Rajpipla ” 

The Penplus mentions agates and carnclians as among the products 
of this neighbourhood 

6vvxiv^ 'KiSta kdi iiavppu/rj, Schofi s Penplus, § 0 and § 49 (pp 68, 193) 

The mention by Barbosa shows that the name baba^hdri for the stone 
was already well estabhshed by the beginmng of the sixteenth century 
This appears to be the earhest allusion to it Other early instances of 
its use are given by Sir H Yule sv Babagooree in Hobson Jobson 
One of these of 1390 from the Am i-Akban shows that these stones were 
used as weights by Akbax ^ 

' Reynel is the modem RandSr, which is on the north side of the 
Tapti estuary, a httle way above Surat Ravel is the spelhng in the 
Spanish version, in Ramusio, and apparently in Ribero s map, although 
the middle letter is indistinct Ortelius has the same spelling. In 
Lavanha's map of Guzerate (reproduced in this Vol , p 108) thejtown 
IS correctly shown on the Tipti River, and spelt Reiner The Mirit-i- 
Sikandan (1611 ad) alludes to RSn6r and Sfirat as under the rule of 
Masti Khfln who joined ModQd, a claimant to the throne of GOjar&t 
m 1410 A D (Bayley’s Hist of Gujarat, np 8g) De Barros (IV, rv 8) 
spells the name Reiner, and the modem Render is found m the early 
eighteenth century m the ChahSr Gulshan, quoted in Sark&r's India of 
Airangseb, p 139 

De Barros (Ic) describes the raid on SSrat and Remer m 1530 by 
Antomo da Silveira, who sailed up the Tapti and destroyed both places. 

His account of Remer fully bears out the glowing description given 
by Barbosa The town was rich and was accustomed to trade with 
Mecca and Tenassanm ; it was defended by a warhke Muhammadan 
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It is a very pleasant and wealthy place, for the Moorish 
inhabitants thereof trade in their own ships with 
Malaca, Benguala, Camarasymi and Peguu, also to 
Martabam and ^amatra, in spices of divers sorts and 
drugs and silks in great abundance, musk, benzoin, 
porcelain ^nd many other wares. Those who dwell 
here have many great and fair vessels, which carry on 
this trade, and whosoever would have at his disposal 
things from Malaca and China,* let him go to this place, 
where he will find them in greater perfection than in 


race called Naites (Nav&yats, see § 78 note), whereas Sfirat was in every 
way inferior, and its Banyan inbatdtants attempted no defence. 

Reiner was sacked and bnmt apparently for no good cause, and the 
historian regrets that such destruction should be wrought even in war 
(De Barros, l.t , p. 215). These events are not alluded to by Mr. 
Whiteway in his Rtse of the Portuguese Power tn India. 

RandSr never seems to have recovered from this stroke. SSrat with 
its Banyan population soon was again an important trade centre, and 
most travellers who visited it do not even mention RandSr. The few 
passing notiCM show the state of decay it had fallen into. 

Mandelslo in 1638 (English translatmn, 1669, p 17) says that some 
Dutch and English merchants of SSrat “ brought me to an old ruin'd 
city called Reniel, where the Dutch have a warehouse. The 
inhabitants of this city are called Naites and are for the most part 
either Mariners or Tradesmen, and of the Muhametan Religion. The 
streets of it are narrow.” Peter Mundy 1629-30) says, ” Places 
adjoining (Surat) are Raneile on the other side of the River, a pleasant 
situation " {Travels, Ed. Sir R Temple, Vol. II, p. 33). Fryer also 
says “ Ro Neal a mile beyond it on the Swally Side {i.e., north of the 
Tiptl) was once befpre it, now abandoned to Seamen and Washermen ’ ’ 
(Ed. Crooke, Vol. I, p. 301, and note). 

Thevenot mentions that at a wedding which he saw lights were 
floated down the Tgptl fxom “ Renelle " on the ebb-tide, and describes 
it as “ an old town about a quarter of a league distant from Surrat. 
It stands on the other side of the Tapti, and f^ugh it daily fall into 
ruin, yet the Dutch have a very good Magazin there " (English trans. 
1687, Part III., p. 23). 

Retmell's Map of 1782 shows ** Randere ” in its proper position. 

^ For the name Camarasym, no doubt Tanasarim should be read ; its 
mention jointly with Pegu shows that Tenasserim is intended. The 
Spanish version has Tervaserj^ Ramusio Temasari. 

' The concentration of trade with China and Malacca in this place 
IS remarkable. The merchants of RandSr were evidently persons of 
culture, and Barbosa's picture of the reception rooms of the Musalman 
bquses, surrounded by shelves on which rich collections of Chinese 
porcelain were exhibited, is an unexpected occurrence of the china- 
mania in the early sixteenth century. The aimless and baibatous 
destruction of this unique and attractive spot by ^Ivrira is a blot on 
the Portuguese power in India. ' 
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any othef place soever. The Moorsi who dwell 
here are wealthy and distinguished, fair in colour and 
of gentle birth. They go well attired, their women 
are beautiful and they have good houses well kept 
and furnished.* They use, in the front room of their 


1 Ittlse “ Moon " ^rere evidently of a difierent race to the bulk of 
the Muhanunadan population, and it is clear from vanous sources that 
they were the “ Naites " of De Barros who defended the place so bravely 
in 1530 The local account of these people is given in Mr 
Narmadashankar’s vernacular Htitory of Surat, Ch 2 of which is 
devoted to Rander A translation of this chapter I owe to the kind- 
ness of Mr W W. Smart, ICS (see appendix B) 

The author puts down the origin of this sect to a branch of the 
■AbbasJ KhaUfahs Uving at Kflfa in the year 750 \ d , known as 
“Mahk Momins,” who were good sailors, and being apparently 
Shi'as, were persecuted bv the Orthodox Sunnis, and settled as 
merchants at RandSr, where they became known as NavSyatisor 
Nayatas This name is with some probability explained as meaning 
“ new comers," from the Sanskrit nova iyUa These Momins were 
persecuted by the Jams, but defended themselves and ultimately 
became rulers of the place The author gives the date on one of their 
mosques still existing as ajs 641 (* n 1 ** 5 ' ... 

He relates a tale of the period of the Emperor Jahangir, and dates 
the decay of the Momins or Nav 4 yatas to an improper request made by 
their leader to the Emperor Their wealth and prosperity which had 
been very great began to dechne from that period, and of the ruling 
faradv one old man, a sailor, now exists 

The writer adds that the Nawwabs of Surat began to oyei 
Kand$r from the day on which SQrat fell into their hands, and that tne 
Firangls {» e the Portuguese) never entered Rander 
The destruction of the place by Silvcira in 1530 shows that tms is a 
mistake The decay of Rander may certainly be referred to that 


event, rather than to any other . . 

The Naiteas or Navayats were however not confined to Rander, o 
are found at other p2U'ts of the West Coast of India, esp^ially m Nortn 
Kanara, where they formed an important community at Honawar 
and Bhatkal (Bcmhay GaietUer, ion' Here local legend represrats 
them as Sunni refugees expell^ by Shi'as from 
centurv, instead of the reverse as stated at Rander The Muhammada 
ruler of Honawar visifed by Ibn Batflfa seems to have bwn of this 
race, and he was certamly a Sunni These pwple were eigieUM 
Hindfis of Vijayanagar m 1479 a d according to De Barros ( 
gives the hx}rl date as 917, which is certainly ^ng, m tMs 
been ad 1511, after the Portuguese were on the coast and m possession 

° '^r'took refuge in Goa under the protwitaon of the ‘ 
and evidently spread further up the coast It is 
mosque founded^ ah 641 at RandSr is 

to them, but to an earlier Musalman settlement and that tte RandSr 
Navftyats were a branch of those expelled from Hon&war and 
See § 78, p 187, n i 
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houses, to have many shelves all round, <the whole 
room being surrounded by them as in a shop, all filled 
with fair and rich porcelain of new styles. The 
women are not shut up as elsewhere among the Moors, 
but go forth of their houses much in the daytime, doing 
whatsoeve? business they have in hand, with their faces 
uncovered, as among us. 


^ 60 CURATE. 

Going on and passing the Reynel nveri, on the further 
bank is the city of Cerate,* inhabited by Moors and 


Arabic origin It is not however given m Dozy and Engelmann’s 
Gloisaxre, and I am unable to suggest any Arabic word from which it 
be denved 

The word in the Spanish version is axuar, which Lord Stanley explains 
as •' the household furmture which a wife has to bring to her husband 
on her marriage ” Cf Portuguese anirova/, “ a bnde's trousseau ” 

^ The Spamsh version here, instead of Barbosa’s accurate statement 
that Surat is on the other bank of the nver on which RandSr stands, 
has the following “ Having passed this nver of Ravel, at twenty 
leagues to the south is a city called Surat at the mouth of a nver ” A 
more perfect specimen of the blundenng of an ignorant translator it 
would be hard to hnd He inserts the distances between each port 
and the preceding one quite at random, generally twenty leagues 

’ The name of Surat is spelt in vanous ways Our author s Curate 
becomes Surati in the Spanish version, and Ramusio corrupts it into 
Cinati The name is undoubtedly denved from the country of 
Saurflshtra which included both shores of the Gulf of Cambay, but it 
IS impossible to identify the town of Surat with Ptolemy’s Syrastra, 
nor with the Syrastrfine of the Penplus, both of which refer to the 
country in Kathiawar now called S6ratli(p 127, n 2) 

In any case Surat had only lately grown into importance at the time of 
the Portuguese entry on Hie scene, and was still, as shown above 
on p 145, n 1, infenor in position to RandBr, and it was not 
tiU the destruction of that aty that the great piogress of Sflrat came 
about After it had become the headquarters of the Enghshand 
Dutch Companies, most European travellers to the Bast landed there, 
and consequently it has been more fully described perhaps than any 
other place in India 

Reference may be made to the very full article under Surat in Mr 
Crooke’s edition of Hobson-Jobson, where a number of mterestmg 
quotations will be found The following are also of interest 

Pietro della Valle, Eng trans 1665, pp 12-24 He writes the name 
thus, Surkt, which shows that the fashion of accenting it on the 
last Syllable, now common, had already set m 

Peter Mundy (Ed Sir R Tejnple, H S , pp 25-32) He spells the 
name Suratt, alw showing the acesntum the last syllable 
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situated ofc the river. Here they deal in many com- 
modities, in which there is much trade. Hither sail 
ships in great numbers from Malabar and other parts, 
where they sell what they bring and take back what 
they want, as this is a great port for traffic, and there 
are here many substantial merchants, as well Moors 
as Heathen (for they also dwell here). The divan, i 
that is to say the custom-house, brings in yearly a great 
sum of money to the King of Cambaya. Hitherto a 
Heathen named Milocoxim* held sway and governed 
here, whom the king of Cambay ordered to be slain* 


N Manuca {Stona do Mogor, Fd W Irvine), I, (>i f , and many 
other notices 

Dr J Fryer East Ittdta and Persia, 1698, Ed W Crooke, H S 
Vol I, pp 229-302 A very full description He notes the rapid rise 
of Surat The attack by the Mahratta leader Sivaji in 1664 is also 
alluded to The town was plundered, but the English and Dutch 
defended themselves successfully 

> Divan or custom-house (Bead divana for demva, which is 
evidently a transcriber s error) [The writer had forgotten that 
aduana (custom-house) and divan are the same word — St ) 

Considering, however, that the Spanish version on which this note 
was made was translated from the Portuguese, m which the word for 
custom-house is not aduana but alfandega, this is not astonishing With 
equal reason the same might have been said of Ramusio who here says 
‘ Costoro chiaman la dogana Divana, for dogana hke douane stands 
for divaan, while aduana is ad diwan A If andega is, according to Dozy, 
the At al-funduk, inn, from which undoubtedly the Sp fonda is derived, 
(see Glossatre, s v Albondtg.a) , but it is worth considering whether it 
should not rather be al khandak, the ditch or moat around a town, 
where the customs or octroi barriers were erected The Arabic guttural 
kh IS generally represented by / m Portuguese * I unduk means an mn 
or merchant's rest-house, but not a custom-house, nor does the Spanish 
fonda bear that meaning 

• Milocoxim should no doubt be read Milogopim, the man named 
Milecupi in the Commentaries (IV, 60 B ) and Melique Gupi by De 
Barros (I/, u, 9) He seems to have been a leading Hmdu who had 
received the title of Mahk His nan^ was probably Gdpl-Nath 
He pretended friendship for the Portuguese out of envy against and 
rivalry with Mahk ‘Ayyftz, whose position he wished to obtain He is 
spoken of in connection with both BharOch and Surat, and his influence 
apparently extended along the east coast of the Gulf of Cambay 

* Lord Stanley's translation reverses this section, and says that “ he 
gave orders to kill the King of Guzerat," and not, as in the text, that the 
King ordered him to be killed So algo in Ramusio, who has “fece 
ammauar %l Re dt Guxserati " 
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on account of the evil reports he received of him. 
This man was a great friend of the Portuguese. 


§ 6i. DINUY. 

4 « 

Beyond this city of Qurate, continuing along the 
coast there is a very good town called Dinuyi inhabited 
by both Moors and Heathen, which also has a great 


> The name Dinuy or Dinvy is given as Denvy or Denby in the Spanish 
version and as Debvy in Ramusio The name is evidently corrupt, and 
from the position between Surat and Bassein there can be no <toubt 
that it is some place on the navigable estuary of the D&mdn- 
gangS. on which Da.ma.n is situated. The map by Jodo Baptists 
Lavanha reproduced in this volume (facing p. io8) shows a place 
called Danu on tihe south side of the estuary opposite Ddm&n, which 
is here denoted by the name Dinuy. 

Denvy is shown in Ribero's map (1320) and Dand in Dourado’s map 
of 1570 as well as Bafaim. Also De Barros, IV, iv, Ch. *3, f. ?6o 
(in 1533). “ The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) having arrived in front 
of a pl^e called Danu heard that the king of Cambay had passed the 
day before with nine galleys to Dio.’’ He was on his way from Bassein 
to Dio ; so this is evidently the Danu of the maps. 

Ddmdn does not appear to be a place of great antiquity. It was 
evidently of little importance in Bar^sa's time as he does not mention 
it, alluding only to the place which he calls Dinuy, on the other side 
of the estuary. The Portuguese took it in 1531, and again in 1334, 
while Nuno da Cunha was Governor. By its capture they were able 
to obtain the surrender of Bassein from Bahfidur Shah of Gujarat but 
did not keep Dandn. These events are described in detail by De 
Barros (Dec. I V, Bk. iv, Ch. 9 and 27) . It was finally taken possession 
of by t^ Portuguese in 1339 when D. Constantino, Duke of Bragan^, 
was Viceroy, arid is one of the plac^ in India which they still retain. 
It is still a port for cowting traffic, and is noted for its shipbuilding. 

Ralph Fitch touched at Daman in 1384 on his way from Diu to 
Bassein, and speaks of it as trading only in “ come and rice " (Ralph 
Fttrh, p. 38). 

Linschoten (I, 62) after finishing his description of the kingdom of 
Cambaia says that at this point “ on the firme land standeth tlw towne 
and fortresse of Daman which is inhabited by the Portugallas, and 
under their subjection. . . . Now you must understand that this 

coast of India beginneth at Oaman, or the Island Das Vaguas (i.s., 
Vaqnas or Vaccas) and stretcheth South and by East to the Cape of 
Comdriin.” This definite boundary of India corremonds with that 
adopted by Barbosa, who consistently speab of the Gujarfit kingdom 
as distinct from India, It may be notM, however, that the Ilfaas das 
Vaccas are not at this point, but opposite the Vaitaranl River, north of 
Bassein Island. The modern name is Amalia Island (see the map in 
J. G. Da Cunha'a HtstoryofCJfovl andBassem). Ribero’s map (1529) 
shows Y<u das XJacas ofi tm coast neajJB^(aim. 
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trade in goods of many kinds Thither sail many" 
ships from Malabar and other parts. 


§ 6z. BAXAY. 

Further along the coast after leaving Dinuy is 
another town which they call Baxayi, where both 
Moors and Heathen dwell, a very good harbour also 
pertaining to the kingdom of Guzarate. It has great 
sea trade, and there is traffic in wares of divers kinds. 
Many Malabar ships come hither with cargos of areca, 
cocoa-nuts, spices, and other goods, and take hence 
other things which are wanted in Malabar. 


1 Baxay is a form of the name closer to the local form VasS.! or 
'• settlement “ than either the Portuguese later form Ba^im or the 
modem Bassein. IRamusio has Vaxay. Ribero’s map shows Bacain, 
with y» . das Vacas near by. It was ceded to Portugal by Bah&dur 
Sh&h of Gujaiftt* after the taking of Damhn recorded in the notes on 
5 6i, in the year 1334. It had already once been plundered by the 
Portuguese under Eitor da Silveira in 1529, and was taken in 1532 

Baasein is on the north bank of the Bassein River, that is the creek 
which runs inland as far as Than£, and thence runs southward, again 
meeting the sea south of the island of Salsette on which Bombay stands. 
Another creek runs northward behind Bassein as far as the Vaitaranl 
River, thus forming the Bassein territory into a long island Although 
these creeks were weU known to early Iravellers and especially to the 
Arab sailors, the only place frequently mentioned is Th&na There 
is no name which can be clearly associated with Bassein. The 
Portuguese made it one of their principal settlements and built a 
fine fort with many diuibhes and monasteries, several of which are 
standing, though ruinous. One of these, the Church of St Antony, 
dates from 1337. Some account of these buildings with plates is given 
in the Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1913-14 _ A 
very full account of the history and antiquities o^Bassein has been given 
by Dr. 'Geison da Cunha in his volume History of Chaul and S^setn, 
^mbay, 1876, which contadns illustrations of many of the principal 
Portuguese buildings. Also see Bombay Gazetteer, xiv, 28 ft. 

It was for long a most important and prosperous place, but showed 
signs of decay at the end of the seventeen& and beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and finally, after a heroic resistance, was taken by 
the Marfithas in 1739, and was ultimately annexed by the English in 
1818. • 

One of the best descriptions of Bassein in its prime is that given by 
Fryer, I, *90 ff. (H.S.), who sailed up the creek from Bombay paSsing 
ThAna, and was much struck by the number of “ delicate country- 
mansions ” he saw on the banks. 

Garcia de Orta In his Colloquies (p. 443) (fives an account of Bassein as 
he knew it about from 1534 to 1354. He considered it a great city 
and more important tbau Din. It included lands called Manora, 
and at least part of the Island of Salsette. 
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§ 63. TANA-MAJAMBU. 

Along the coast beyond Baxay is a fort belonging to 
the king of Guzerate, which they call Tana-Majambui ; 
around which lies a very fine Moonsh town, with 


1 Taiia-Ma]ambu, in the pnnted text Bana-majambu, and Benama 
jambu m th; heading of the section The Spanish version has 
Tanamayambu and Bamusio the same There can be no doubt that 
Tana represents the celebrated seaport of Tha.na at the head of the 
creek which surrounds the island of Salsette The text here seems 
corrupt in many places 

The second part of the name, Ma}ambu or Mayambu, is not so easily 
explained SirH YuleinHobson Jobson,sv Tana, quotes this passage, 
adding “ 'la.na.-Mayambu, (this is perhaps rather Bombay) " No doubt 
it refers to places on the Island of Salsette, of which MaJum seems the 
most probable See also Yule’s note in Marco Polo (Y and C , II, 396) 
There are few mentions of Bombay at this penod, and such as there 
are refer to it as an island only, and not as a town (Correa, I, 026, 
927) The quotation given in Hobson^ Jobson, ? v Bombay, under 
1507 from the MtrSl-t Ahmadi cannot be considered as of any value, 
as this is a late eighteenth century compilation The MtrSl-t-Stkandari, 
a better authority, in its account of the same events, reads “ MahSim 
and not ''Manbai " (Bayley s Hist of Gujarat, p 222) 

The quotation in Hobson Jobson from the Tombo do Estado is 
wrongly dated 1325 Tins work dates from 1354, and the quotation 
on pp Ido to 161 belongs to the year 1549 50 shown on p 158 There 
IS a mention of “ Monbaym " as early as 1535 on p 139 of the same 
work 

The following passage, which is a quotation from Do Couto given in 
the 1613 Ed of the 4th Dec of De Barros, Bk iv, Ch 22, is worth quot 
mg in this connection The events relate to the year 1532 under the 
Gosemorship of Nuno da Cunha 

“ Manoel de Albuquerque having left Damam went burning and 
laying waste all the towns from to Taraphor, (> e , from 

S to N of the Bassein I ), taking many ships and much goods , 
and turning back he entered tlm Bombaim nver, touching at 
some spots on the 1 of Salcete which had already begun to be 
inhabited again And in order that this destruction might not 
continue, each of the Tanadares thereof offered him four hundred 
pardaos as tnbute, paying down at once the money for that year 
and those of Tana, Bandorfk, Man and Bombaim did the same 
Here the towns on t^ southern end of Salsette and on Mahim I 
(at that time separate) are spoken of in a group together with Th&na 
Possibly Barbosa had heard ThSna Maf-Munbai spoken of together 
in this way, which might easily give nse to such a form as 
Tanamayambu The fart that this region had begun to be inhabited 
again," probably refers to the earlier ravages of Eitor da Silveira in 
1528 

Th&na was a considerable port, known from earW times to the Arab 
traders ^ 

Mas’lidl (946 s n ) names it in a list of places on the Sea of Lad or 
Omarat (/ e p 346) 

Sttbara, mention^ in the same list, is no doubt Supara on the creek 
separatmg Bassein 1 from the mamland 
Idrld (about 1150 ad) alludes to it as Tanah (misread Binah in 
Jaubert $ translation, 1,179), afiddescnbesitas a flounshmg port. Ibn 
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many gar^ens.i Here there are many mosques of the 
Moors and Houses of prayer of the Heathen. And 
this place is almost at the boundary of the kingdom pf 
Cambaya, and has a right good haven, with a fair 
trade. Here dwell many pirates,^ small ships called 
atalayas, which go out to sea, and, finding some small 
vessel, board it, take it and rob it, and sometimes 
slaughter the crew. 


Batiita {arc 1320 ad), though he did not iisit it himself, knew i^s 
name well, and includes it in a hst of poits tiading with A.den (II, 177) 
Yule and Cordier (Marco Polo, II, 396) sav Ibn Batfita calls it 
Kfikin Tkna, but this does not appear in the tc\t of Defr6mery, II, 177 
“ Min Kinbayat wa T 9 na wa Kawlam " J G Da Cunha aho asserts 
this {Htttory of Chaul and Batsnn, p iho) 

Alberuni {arc 1000 a n ) alludes to “ the piovincc of Kunkan and its 
capital Tana on the sea coast " (Sachau s Alberuni s India, I, 203) 

The allusions to it by European tiavellers begin with Marco Polo, 
Bk III, Ch 27, who speaks of the “ Kingdom of Tana, ’ no doubt, as 
Yule points out, the Kdnkaii, as AlbSrani had correctly stated thiee 
hundred years before 

For the visits of the Fnars Odonc and Jordanus, the supposed 
martyrdom of the latter and the martyrdom of fourFianciscan fnars, 
reference should be made to Cathav {II, 113-5 III, 75 80) and to 
J D Xia,C-aah&'sHts*ory of Chaul aiidPai’cin (pp 171-180) 

Thana is in the northern part of the Island of Salsette where the 
G I P Railway now crosses to the mainland It was for long a 
prosperous part of the Portuguese possessions, and was included 
nominally m the lands ceded to the English on the marnageof Charles II 
to the Princess Catherine This was not actually earned out, however, 
and the Portuguese retained it until it was taken by the MahrSttas 
in 1739 The English possession dates from 1774, and Salsette, includmg 
Thana., is coloured red in Rennell s map of 1782 

A full account of the history of Thana will be found in Dr J Gerson 
Da Cunha's History of Chaul and Bassein, pp 105-188 See also the 
articles Tana and Salsette m Yule and Bumell’s Hobson- Johson (Ed 
Crooke, 1903) 

' The word here translated “ gardens " is in the text osiras or 
“ oysters,” for which no doubt ortas or hortas should be read The 
Spanish version has “ gardens,” and Eamusio “ giardini ” 

• Maico Polo alludes to the pirates infesting these creeks in very 
similar terms to those used by Barbosa “ With the King's connivance 
many corsairs launch from this port to plunder merchants These 
corsairs have a covenant with the King Ijiat he shall get all the horses 
they capture and all other plunder shall go to them . This 
practice is naughty and unworthy of a Kmg ” 

The allusion to pirates in the Penplus, Sec 53, and in Ptolemy to 
Anake (of the Pirates) (McCnndle's Ftolemi, p 45) show the preval- 
ence of piracy on the west coast fom early times The far-fetched 
attempt of Mr Campbell to show that arSgui' rtupar&v does not 
refer to pirates but to the Andtoabhntya dynasty need not be seriously 
considered. 
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§ 64. " END OF THE KINGDOM OF GUZARATE, 
AND A SHORT RELATION REGARDING THE 
MERCHANDIZE FOUND THEREIN.”i 

" Here cometh to an end the great and wealthy 
Kingdom of Guzerate and Cambaya, in which are 
many horses, which they carry hence by way of 
merchandize to the Kings of India, Arabya and Persya 
and many cotton muslins,* for veils, and other white 
and coarse cloths of the same, of which many ships 
take cargoes to Arabia, Persya, India, Malaca, 
Qamatra, Melynde, Magadoxo and Mombasa ; also 
other coloured cloths of divers kinds, silk muslins*, 
carnelians,® gingelly oil, southernwood,* spikenard,® 
tutenag*, borax, » opium, fine indigo in cakes and 
another coarser kind, as well ^s many other drugs 
unknown to us. but held in great esteem in Malaca and 


This summary of the productions of Gujarat, mcluding the coins and 
weights in use, is not given either in the Spanish version nor in Ramusio. 

’ Cotton Muslins. Cotomas dalgodam. The word cofoniff, originally 
no doubt applied only to fine cotton fabrics, has here come to mean any 
fine fabric, as further on we have coiontas Sfda " silk muslins.” 

' Carnelians, alaquequas, see § 58, note. 

* Southernwood, Erva lombngueira. 'Vieyra, s.v. abrotano, says 
“ abrotanum or southernwood : the vulgar call it herva lombrigueira.” 
No doubt the southernwood alluded to was not the European variety 
Artetnisia abrotanum, hut some othei variety oiArtemU%a probably the 
Artemisia tniica or Indian wormwood. In Murray and Herman's 
Traveller Returns (1887) bunches of southernwood twigs are alluded to as 
used in bowls of liquor (vii, 98) . 

* Spikenard. An aromatic drug obtained from the Nardostachys 
jatamanst, unahye of the Himalayas. It may be noted that it was one 
of the exports from GujarSt in the first century (Periplus, § 48). 
Watt describes it as ” an aromatic adjunct in the preparation of 
medicinal oils " (Watt, l.c., p. 792). 

* Tutbnag. TMita, here u&ed, is the older form of the word from the 
Persian titty a. The later form tutanagaia the origin of the English 
tutenag, a kind of ainc or spelter much used in the East. The Portuguese 
used it for coins at Goa, a practice followed by the East India Company 
in the early eighteenth century, in certain coins struck at Bombay, 

For quotations as to its use see Hobson-Jdbson, s.v, Tootnague. 

’ Borax. The word used is tinqual, an adoption from the Persian 
tinkdr or tinbdl (see Wobson-Jdbson, s.v. Tincall). 
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China and^pf great value, such as cachopucfu),^ incense 
in abundance from Xaer,* abundance of wheat and 
great millet,* great stcwe of rice, gingelly, grains,* 
chick-peas, haricot beans* and many other plants with 

1 Cachdpttcho. 1 have npt been able to trace tbis name 10 anf 
other Fortaguese authority, although eacho and putho are found as 
eepaiate wonls m another portion of this book (under Malacca, $ no) 
The passage is quoted (from Lord Stanley’s version) in Hobson-Jolson 
s V Cateidin, and p$ieko is alluded to in the same, s v Futchook The 
Portuguese vemon (p. 365, Vol II of 1867 Reprint) says 
“ Many drugs of Cambaya, and one which we do not know, which they 
call cscAo, and another which they call pucho mangtfam, wkch are gall~ 
nuts brought from the Levant to Cambaya by way of Meca, and are of 
much worth in China and Java ’’ ]^rther on the same page he 
mentions “ eacho and pucho “ among the drugs of Cambaya imported 
at Malacca CocAo is identified by Yule with the Catechu or Cutch 
(Canarese KSehu, Malay Kacha) which is an astringent extract from 
Aeacta catechu and other acacias, natives of Northern India Pucho is 
mentioned os a product of Cambaya by several Portuguese wnters, and 
was identified by Garcia de Orta (Orta, p 149) with the costus of the 
ancients It is Hie fragrant root of the Saussurea Xappe, a native of 
the Kashmir Himalaya It is possible that these two words are here 
brought together by ^rbosa into one word, but it is not probable, as he 
has dearly distmgvnshed them m his remarks m § no, and as they are 
substances of entirely different natures one from the other htcho 
13 moreover coupled with a third word Mangtfam, which is not given 
as a third article as it is represented in the Spanish text and Ramusio 
as more probable explanation of the word cachopucho is that it is an 
Aarly mention of the aromatic stimulant eil called Cajupnt or Cajeput 
esee Oxford Eiwhsh Dictionary tor the first and Hobson-Jobson for the 
(last form) This name is denved from Kayu-putth, the Malay word 
for various species of Melaleuca from which it is extracted The 
word (which means “ white wood ") appeared in Dutch as kajoepoetth, 
and from thm the other Eurojiean names are denved Cachopucho 
uould be a natural form for Kayu-putih to assume in Portuguese 
No early quotations of its use occur in either of the authonties named 
above It is not given by Lmscboten, and it seems probable that this 
mention by Barbosa is earher than any as yet noted 

* For the mcense from Xaer see § 17, p. 65, n a. 

' The wi/Aogrono or great millet IS undoubtedly the sorghum, 

the jawar or jawari of India, the dhvrrak of Egypt Milho is now 
used m Portugal for maize, which had not been inteoduced into India 
at this penod Ftom its use in this sense come the “ mealies ” of 
South Africa 

* The words grdos, chteharros are separated in the text by a comma, 
but perhaps it should be omitted and words read jointly as 
grtiSs eheehoirros chick-pesis (Ctcer anettnum) The word gram or 
gram is sometunes used by Barbosa as meanmg ordinary gram, and 
sometimes m the restricted meaning of chick-pea The latto it 
retains as “ gram " m Anglo-Indian use, the m bemg given its foil sound 
and not pronounced as in Portuguese, where, m the older spelhng, am 
was equivalent to do, 

* Hancotbeatts. The word here employed has m modem Portu- 
guese the meaning of what we call Fr&ch beans or haricot beans 
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pods, which do not grow in our country, Ijfit here are 
good cheap and are carried everywhere. There is also 
much silver and coined gold, one of .which gold coinsi 
is round with Moorish inscriptions and is worth 200 
reis more or less ; and another of silver worth sixty reis. 
There is as well another kind of reckoning in which they 
carry on their dealings, which they call fedeo^ and 
it is nought but a name being the value of eighteen reis, 
or fourteen, or twelve, according to place, for it is more 
in some places and less in others. Almonds^ also 
circulate as small change in this kingdom, as in other 
parts the small cowries do. The coins of the King of 
Narsyngua are also current here, that is to say pardaos 
worth three hundred reis more or less. I have already 
described the fashion of these. 

" Their weights for gold, silver and precious stones 

Probably the Soy bean {Soya Hespida) is intended here. It is largely 
grown in India, and is in demand in China and Japan as an ingredient 
in sauces {Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Soy). 

* The coins of Gujarat h^e already been alluded to in § 43, p. 99. 
n. I, and the pardaos of Vijayanagar below, { 84. The gold coins are 
ashrafis or gold mohars of fuU weight. The silver coins weigh from 
106 to 1 12 grains. 

* Doubtless the word printed stdeo in the Portuguese text was in the 
hlS. ftdeo, and may be identified with the/edee, “ a nominal coins 
15 reis” (Da Cunha, Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, p. 31), as Nunez 
stated in 1354. For theories as to its origin see Hobson-Jobson (Ed. 
Crooke, 1903), s.v. Fedea, Fuddea. 

The value was one-fourth of a silver tanga or one-twentieth of a 
pardao. For similar imaginary denominations see Hobson-Jobson, 
s.v. Chick and Gosbeek. 

* The use of almonds as small change is also noticed by linschoten, 
I, 246 and note 6, and also by Peter Mundy, II, 311, who says, ” Theis, 
pice are again valewed into almonds about Suratt, where forty or fifty 
goe currant for one pice." 

Tavernier (English translation 1678, p. z), “ For small money they make 
no use of these shells, but of little /Qmonds, which are brought trom 
about Qrmns, and grow in the Desarts of the Kingdom of Larr." 
He adds ; “ They give forty Almonds for a Pecha (paiSi). Sometimes 
you may have forty-four, according to the quantity which is brought.” 
He gives a figure of one of the smml almonds on the plate facing p.2. 
No. 13. Ovington, p. 2id (1696), quoted in Crooke's Ed. of Fryer 
(H.S.), II, 126, n., also says “ T..ower than these bitter almonds here 
pass for money, about sixty of which make a pice." A still later 
mention is in Hamilton's Nav Account, Ed. 1744, li, 314, “ The current 
money in Surat. Bitter almonda-go 32 to a pee." 
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are mattcals, of which two-and-a-half weigh an ounce ; 
there are also heavier weights called candtl, pach of 
which weighs four quintals more or less, according to 
the place, as in some places they are greater ; other 
smaller weights they call mios, of which twenty go 
to the candil, which, as I have said, weighs, a hahar, 
that is four quintals ”1 


1 Compare with the account as to weights here given that in the 
comparative table of weights and measures of Portugal and India given 
by Barbosa at the end of the Appendix to his book (at the end of 
Vol II), from which we gather that a ftakarweighed four old Portuguese 
qmntals, each of which weighed 128 old arratels of 14 on^as each We 
have therefore 

14 on^as = I (old) arratel 
128 (old) arratels = 1 (old) quintal 
4 (old) quintals = i bahar 
Do = I candil 
20 mans (maos) = Do 

Fryer in 167s found the bahar to be 3i quintals (» e , the new qutniali 
of Barbosa, weighing 128 new arratels of 16 onfas each) He says 
that the kintal weighed 128 atratels, and that each arratel weighed 
16 02S or I lb avoirdupois If, as seems probable, the Portuguese 
onfa was identical with the English ounce, we may consider the various 
denominations given as equivalent in English weight as follows — 
Matical = ^ oz 
Arratel = 14 oz 
Qmntal si 112 lbs 
Bahar or candil = 448 lbs 
M&o (man or maund) =. 22^ lbs 

For the extraordinary variations in the value of the maund (which 
have continued till modern times) see Hobson Jobson, s v Maund The 
weight given by Barbosa is lower than that generally prevaihng in 
Western India, but Garaa de Orta in 1563 put its weight at 26 arratels 
in Cambay, t « , zr lb 6 oz , not very different from Barbosa's estimate 
The names of most of these weights are of Arabic origin 
Matical IS Ar mithkil 
Arratel IS Ar ar-ratl 
Qmntal IS Ar Kvntdr 
Bahar is Ar bahar (or Sansknt bhara) 

MAo is Ar man (Found also m many other languages ) 
Candil is (Marathi) Khandi 

A great number of quotations will be found m Hobson- Jobson under 
the headings Bahar, Maund, Miscall, Candy afid Rottle, which illustrate 
the variations of usage m these denominations 

To the above denominations should be added the arroba, a term still 
in use m Portugal for a weight of 32 lbs It is the Arabic Ar-ruba‘ 
one-fourth, 1 e , originally one-fourth of a qumtal, (the old quintal of 
128 lbs) It IB not given in Hobson-Jobson Fryer gives it as 
thirty-two raOs or rotolas at Goa (H S Ed , II, 129) 

“One Arobel is 32 rotolas ’’ Here we rqay take an arroba as equal 
to 32 rotalas (old) of 14 oz each or 28 lbs. (p 188, n i ) 
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§ 65. THE DAQUEM KINGDQM. 

Coming forth from this kingdom of Guzarate and 
following the Indian road along the coast, we come to 
the kingdom Daquem.i which the Indians call Daquanil. 
The King thereof is a Moor, but the more part of the 
people i» Heathen. He is a great Lord over many 
broad lands, which extend far inland, and there are 
therein also many sea-havens with much trade in divers 
sorts of merchandize, which are used on the main- 
land : and the cities and more important towns therein 
are those which follow. 


§ 66. CHAUL. 

After we thus make our entry into this kingdom of 
Daquem, following the coast we arrive at a broad and 


* The Portunese at this period generally spoke of O regno Daqntm, 
i.e , the Kingdom of Aqnem, milking the initial D of the word 
(Dahkhin or Deeatn) for the preposition de, a mistake which is pointed 
ovt by De Bartos (Der. II, Cap. vii, i. 41, Ed. i6z8). “ The Decaa 
Kingdom which we corruptly call Daquu?.’’) The word Aqnem in 
Portuguese means “ on this side '* as opposed to alem on the further 
side," as in the case of a river banda d’aqnem is “ the near bank " 
and handa d'alem " the further bank." Probably to tbe Portuguese 
first approaching from the south the Deccan was " The near Kingdom. " 
as contrasted with GujaiAt. 

The kingdom known as that of tbe Dakhhtn or South was 
that ruled over by the Babmanl dynasty which had its capital 
first at Kulbuga mid afterwards at Bldar. TUs kingdom was 
one of those which arose from riie break np of the great Dehh 
Saltanat of Muhammad bin Tughlak in tbe middle ot ithe four- 
teenth century. ' It was now in its decline, and its provinces were 
gradually becoming independent kingdoms. Among these was the 
province of Bijfipur which became independent under YSsaf ‘Adil 
Kh&n, who afterwards assumed tbe title of Sbfib instead of KlUbi, 
although he was still commonly known as ‘Adil-Khfin, which tire 
Portuguese turned into Ydelcao. This man, who was at a later period 
said to have claimed descent from the ruling family of the Ottoman 
Turks (see below § 73, p. 172, n. i) gradually extended bis territory to 
rite sea, and occupi^ rite ‘Northern Konkan (wirii rite exception Of a 
small part, induduig Chaul and ITanda. which was held by w Niabn- 
Shftbl King, see p. 162, n, 1, southwards, as far as Goa, and held it 
when Albuquerque first occufded Goa. The port of Dftbhd was the most 
northerly of the coast towns belongiitg to this State. 

Tbe Hjfipar King had not as yet thrown ofi the nomiaal snpiKmacy 
of Mahmfid Shfih Bahmaxil, and had not assumed the right of comage. 
Neverritelese, rite State wai^well established, and lasted, as the ‘A^- 
Sh&U dynasty, till Bi^pur was tahen by Aurangceb in 16S6. 
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fair river, vPithin the mouth whereof is a tovm known 
as Cbaul,^ the houses of which are roofed with^ thatch. 
It has great trade, and ever in the months of December, 
January, February and March a great concourse of 
ships is found here, the more part of which are from 
the land of Malabar, and from many other* parts as 
well The ships of Malabar bring hither spices, areca* 
nuts, cocoa-nuts, drugs, palm-sugar, wax and emery, 
all of which finds here a good market, and is used in the 
great Kingdom of Cambaya (the ships whereof come 
hither to search for these things), and in return they 
take back great store of cotton goods, doth, and other 
wares which are worth much in Malabar. The 
zambuquos which come thence take these things in 


‘ The town of Chaul or ChfLul, fonnerly one of the most unportant 
seaports in Western India, has now lost its importance, and even its 
name in some modem maps, although the Portuguese fort of Revadanda 
ts still recognised It is situated in 18 33 K 72 59 E on the north side 
of the wide harbour formed by the estuary (or khSdi) of the Konduhka 
Ri ver The harbour is choked with sandbank and can now only be used 
by small craft Yet few towns on the IifDian seaboard have such a 
well established history from early tunes This history and the archse 
ology of the place have been worked out in great detail by Dr J Gerson 
Da Cunha m his Notes on /ke Htsloiy and Antiquities of Chaul, forming 
part of his History oj Chaul and Bassein (Bombay, iSyb) There is also 
a good article on the subject m Hobson- Jobson, s v Choul, Chaul 

It IS fairly well established Uiat it corresponds to the Indian 
Champkwatl, which assumed the FrAknt form of CbemuU, preserved 
in the modem names Chewal or Tsgwal, which the Portuguese made mto 
Cheul or Chaul, and the Itahan Varthema mto Cevul From some such 
form as ChSmuh the Greek-speaking navigators obtamed the form 
Semylla found m the Penplus, Simylla or Timoula given by Ptolemy 
(o McCnndle's Ptolemy, p 42, and Schofl s Penplus, p 200) In the 
sixth century the seaport of Sibor mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes 
may be probably identified with Chaul (Ynle-Cordier, Cathay, 1 , 227, n 6 
Cosmas, p 367) 

M Reinaud's identification of the Chi-mo lu of the Chmese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang (quoted by Yule and Cordier m Cathay, New Ed , I, 
^54> ) oan probabl/ be dismissed as uncertajp, and the earhest menhon 

after Cosmas comes from, the Arab chromclers, begmmng with 
Mas'Sdi (916 ad), who visit^ it himself, and found there a flounshmg 
Muhammadan colony living in peace and practising their religion m a 
Hmdu Kingdom (Barbier de Meynard, Pratnes d'Or, Vol 1 , p 66) 
He, like most of the Arab wntOT, spells the name Saimfir, the 5 
representmg the sound Ch AlberfinI, however, gives it as Jaimfir 
(mtended to represent Chaimur) 

The next traveler m date (about 941 a t> ) to describe Saimflr is Ibn 
MWmlhil, an abstract of whose travels is pven u Cathay ^nle and 
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exchange for what they bring, and they teke likewise 
wheat, grains, rice, millet and gingelly (which is found 
here in great plenty), pieces of fine muslin and calicos, 
which are woven in this kingdom of Daquem. And 
they bring also the goods of Malabar, quicksilver 
(great stere), vermilion, and copper, which they pur- 
chase in the factories of the King our Lord ; here they 
sell a quintal of copper for twenty cruzados and 
upwards {i.e., ii2 lbs. for ig 15s. or nearly is. qd. a 
pound). It is used in the interior and in the kingdom 
of Guzurate. They coin it into monej', and make 
thereof also cauldrons for boiling rice. The Portuguese 
too bring it here, as well as much more which comes 
from Meca [which goes thither from Dyo].i 


Cordier) I, 244-253 He describes it as inhabited by a race descended 
from Turks and Chinese (see note l.c. 253-4). 

Among numerous other Arab writers of whom a full list is given by 
Da Cunha {l.c. pp. 7-10) it is sufficient to mention AlbSruni (aboul 
1000 A.Dj) and Idifsi (abouf»ii50 a d.), who describes saimdr as a well- 
built town surrounded by cocoanut palms and producing henna. 

Ibn Batfita, Marco Polo and Conti seem to have passed Chaul without 
landing, and do not mention it, but the Russian traveller Nikitin, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, landed at “ Chivil ” on his voyage south 
from Kamb&yat, and thence went by land to Bidar the capital of the 
Bahmani kingdom, and also to Kulbarga the former capital. 

The principal event connected with the early Portuguese operations 
on the Malabar coast was the battle in the Chaul river in 1507, when the 
fleet of Dom Louren90 D'Almeida, son of Dom Francisco D’ Almeida the 
Viceroy, was surprised by the Egyptian fleet commanded by Mir Husain, 
assisted by the Gujardt fustas of Malik ‘Ayyaz. In tUs battle the 
Portuguese weredefeated and Dom I.ouren9o killed. De Barros alludes 
to this in the following words {Dec. II, Cap vii, f. 41, Ed. 1628) : 
“ This city of Chaul, where Dom Louren^ arrived, is situated on a river 
more than two leagues inside the bar, with a good harbour, in population 
and size one of the most important on that coast. The 
Nizamaluco (Niz£mu'l-Mulk) was lord over it, who was one of the 
twelve captains of the Decan kingdom." 

He gives a full description of the battle, which is also well described 
in Phuheiro Chagas' historical romance “ A jota do Vtsorey." (See also 
Correa, I, 762-771.) Correa calls “ the Captain of the Rumis " Agacem, 
i.e., Aghi Husain, another name for Mir Husain as he is called by 
most authorities. 

* The words “ which goes thither from Dyo " are inserted here from 
Ramusio and the Spanish version, as they are evidently required to 
carry on the sense to the following paragraph beginning “ From ihts 
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" From this port of Dyo the Moors of Chaul take 
away every year a great number of pieces of fine 
muslin, 1 for turbans, in which they traffic with Arabia 
and Persia, where it is held in great esteem. They 
also have many fine calicos and Roman turbans ; 
these three kinds of cloth are woven in this kingdom.” 
The natives of the country use much of the calico and 
are clad therein, wearing it unbleached. After it has 
been worn they bleach it making it very white and 
starching it, and in this state they sell it in many 
regions, and on this account it is often found torn, 
" Also, after it has been worn, they make cloaks of 
it, joining two pieces together and dyeing them with 
good dyes, and thus they wear them, thrown over 
their shoulders like capes, as is their fashion, with 
a piece of muslin on their heads. They reckon cloths 
of this sort in corjas^ or scores, for among them they 


port of Dyo ” which paragraph is in its turn omitted in 

Ramusio and the Spanish version There omissions are in neither case 
noted in the printed Portuguese text 

> The words “ fine muslin ” are used here and elsewhere for the 
Portuguese betUtlka and “cahco' for hnrame The latter seems 
onginaily to have been used for the finer fabncs, and this was cer 
tainly the sense given to bairamtyyoh used m Arabic by Ibn Batuta 
He describes it as a fine cotton fabric of great value (iv 2) But 
here its meaning is evidently ordinary calico The finer fabncs come 
under the head of beattlha, a term of Portuguese origin, apparently 
derived from the fine veils worn by devout women or betUai (Com- 
pare the modem English use of “ nun's veihng ") Camoes uses it for 
the transparent vest worn by Amphitnte 

“ VesHda huma catnisa prectosa 
Traaa de delgada beattlha ” 

“ For clothing she wore a precious 
Vest of fine beatilha ” — ^Lus vi 21 

(For examples illustrating the use of both words see Hobson- Johson, 
s V. Beiramee and Betteela ) 

* Corja This is a local form of a very widely spread Indian word 
from the Sanskrit Koh, of which the Hindi kori is the best known form 
The system of reckonmg by scores is of great antiquity in India, and is 
stiU m general use I once heard a bargain at a horse-fair concluded for 
the sum of “eleven-score less three," is, Rs 217 Varthema gives 
it in the form cwia (p 170) which he found in use at Calecut Early 
examples of the form corja or horja used by Barbosa are quoted in 
Hdbson-Jobsen (s v Gorge) from Portugese writers of 1525 and 1554 
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count by scores, as we do by dozens, and tlje corja of 
pieces of calico or muslin is worth ten pardaos, more 
or less according to its quality. " At the season of 
sea-traffic of which I speak there is here a great con- 
course of folk. It is like a fair, and when it comes 
to an end every man departs on his business and 
makes himself ready to return the next year. 

^ In this town there is a Moorish Governwr under a 
ruler who is himself a vassal of the King of Daquem,* 
and who accounts to liim for his revenues and collects 
them. He is entitled Xeque, and does great service to 
the King our Lord ; he is a good friend of the 
Portuguese, and when they arrive at this harbour they 
are right well entreated by him. Here there is ever 
a factor posted in this place by the Captain and Factor 
of Goa,* that he may send thither to him supplies 


Corge became, as there shown, a regular trade-word at a later period 
Badger in his note to the passage from Varthema mentioned above, 
says that horaja is in use in th^same sense among the Arabs of the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf, but he aid not consider it of Arabic origin. It 
is no doubt purely Indian, and must have been introduced into the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf iy tdie Portuguese and by Indian traders. 

■' Ihe local governor was evidently the representative of one of the 
smaller kingdoms which had arisen from the break-up, in all but name, 
of the BahmanI kingdom of the Deccan. According to De Barros 
(note i) Chaul at the time of the Portuguese battle of 1507 was in the 
territory of Nizamuluco, t e , Burhgn Nis&m Shah of Ahma^agar, who 
had iust succeeded to the throne as a child of seven, the power being 
in the hands of the Wazir or Peshwa Mnkammal Khgn. The title 
NizUmu’I-Mulh had been held under the Bahmanb b> bis grandfrither, 
and hence became the popular title of his successors. His son Ahmad 
(father of Burhan) rebelled on hearing of his fotber’s assassination 
while he himself was besieging Danda Rajpur just South of Chaul, 
and made himself king This part of the Konkan, including Chaul, 
remained in the possession of this &mily, although the greater part of 
the H. Konkan fell to the share of the ‘Adil-Sbahis of Bijapur. (See 
Brigg’s Fenshta, III, 199, Persian Text, Newal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 
11,96.) 

' The appointment of a factor here noted was made more regular after 
Barbosa bad left India. Permission was obtained from Burhftn Nirgm 
Sh&h to open a factory on a larger scale. A fort was built at Revadanda 
the same year, 1516. This was followed by a larger and stronger one. 
Ihe Portuguese obtained the consent of the king to this step, as be 
hoped to get Portuguese aid against his rivals the ‘ Adilshkhl Idiig cn the 
south, and Gujaidt on the north, and they were attacked datfatg tim 
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and othertneedful things for our fleets. And of the 
merchants who come hither for trade at the season I 
have spoken of above, those of them who are from the 
inland country come to this land and seat themselves 
in the place of assembly with all the goods they have 
brought with them. This is at a spot a short league 
inland from Chaul. They bring their goods laden on 
great droves of trained oxen with pack-saddles, like 
those of Castille, and over these long sacks thrown 
across, in which they pack their goods, and behind 
them goes a drover (condutor) who drives twenty or 
thirty oxen before him. 


§ 67. DANDA. 

After passing Chaul, following the way to India along 
the coast, there is another town, also a seaport and 
pertaining to the lordship of Daquem, called Danda,i 
where, as at Chaul, many ships of Moors, Guzarates and 
Malabares go in and out. 


constnictioD of the fort by the Gujaiat fleet, but ultimately succeeded 
in erecting strong works on both sides of the estuary ; RevadandS on 
the north and the Mono (KbrlS) on the south. These still exist in 
mins, and Ba Cunha gives illustrations of these and other buildings 
From this time on Chaul became one of the principal Portuguese 
possessions. The Mono hill was not, however, taken by the Portuguese 
until a later period, when the town had successfully resisted a siege bv 
the later Nizkmsldhls. It long enjoyed considerable prosperiti , 
but the rise of Bombay drew away its trade, and towards the end oi the 
seventeenth centnry it fell into decay, and was ultimately surrendered 
to the Margthasin 1739. It is now quite insignificant, and is included 
in the BritLA coUectorate/if Colaba. 

^ Banda is the town of Banda R&jpur, which is shown in RenneP's 
map (1783) at the month of an estuary to the south of Chaul. The 
name Reva-dandfi still borne by the fort which the Portuguese built at 
Chaul, suggests that Banda was the name of the tract of country in 
which both these places were situated? It was this place, Banda 
R&jpitr, which was beinj; besieeed by Ahmad Nizim S^h when .he 
heard of the assassination of his father (p. 162, n. i). 

It is strange to find that Barbosa still, south of liie Gujat&t frontier, 
speaks of “ the way to India." The port and island of Janjira, 
cMebiated as the headquarters of the African Muhammadans or 
Habshb who so snccessfully resisted the Marathas in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, lie on the squth side of the estuary, on the 
north aide of which Banda RAjpnr is situated. 
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§ 68. MANDABA. 

After leaving this town of Danda, there is a river 
further on called Mandabai, where is another town 
of Moors and Heathen pertaining to 'the Daquem 
kingdom, s^so a good haven, used by many ships of 
divers regions, which come hither to buy cloth, mostly 
that of Malabar, and to trade as well in the coconuts 
and areca which come thence, which nuts are much 
sought after in the inland country. They bring also- 
some spices, copper and quicksilver, which sell well 
here to the up country dealers. 


§ 69. DABUL. 

Beyond Mandaba, travelling along the coast towards 
India, is a right fair river, at the mouth of which is a 
great town of Moors and Heathen, pertaining to the 
kingdom of Daquetd, »named Dabul.* Within the 


* Mandaba appears as Mandabad in the Spanish version and Maidabad 
in Ramusio. It is probable therefore that it is a place with the 
termination abad, but no trace of any such name can be found on 
the coast between Chaul and Dabb 6 l. Its position suggests identifica- 
tion with Bankot on the estuary of the Savitrl River (ty” 5<)'N., 73®3' E.). 
SchoS proposes to identify Bankot with the Mandagora of the Penplus 
(Schofi's Penplus, p. 201I, and McCrindle places Ptolemy’s Mandagara 
in the same neighbourhood, and proposes either Madangarh (twelve 
miles inland from Bankot), or Mandia on the North bank of the Savitri 
opposite Bankot as its representative. The first-named is too far from 
the coast, and the name appears modem, but Mandia (now called 
Kdl-mandla and BagmandUl) seems probable. The syllable Mand 
appears in all three names as the principal element. The name given 
by the Penplus and Ptolemy suggests some such form as the Sanskrit 
Manda-giri. Mandabad would be the same with a Muhammadan 
termination, and MdndlS. probably- a diminutive form. 

The savitri River was at this period the, boimdary between the 
territory of the Ni/amshahls and that held by the ' Adilshahls. 

* Dabul is the port properly called Dkbhfil, which is in the coUectorate 
of Ratnagiri on the north bank of the estuary of the Vashishti River (also 
called the AnjanvSl River from the small town of Anjanvfd on the south 
bank) . When Barbosa wrote it was the capital of the part of the North 
Kdnl^ which belonged to the ‘Adilshahl monarchy (nominally under 
“ the Deccan kingdom,'' i.e., the BabmanI Kings of Bldar). This 
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mouth oi the river there is a fortress with artillery 
for its defence. It has a very good harbour, whither' 
sail many ships of the Moors from divers lands, to wit, 
from Meca, Adem and Ormus (which bring hither many 
horses) and from Cambaya, Dio and Malabar, which 
constantly deal here in goods of every kind, with many 
very worthy merchants, of whom some in this land are 
of great wealth, as well Moors as Heathen. Hence 
they send inland great store of copper, also much quick* 
silver and vermilion dye ; and from the inland regions 
great store of cloth comes down the river and is laden 
on the ships, also much wheat, grains (probably millet), 
chick-peas and sundry other sorts of pulse.® Great 
sums of money are gathered in here at the custom- 
house ; the dues are collected for the king by persons 


province extended from the Slvitrt River (p 164, n i) on the north 
to the River Ligua on the soutli (p 182,0 i) 

DabhOl, although a place of some local importance, is omitted m mani 
modem maps, and as Yule pointed ^ut {Hoi son- Jobwn, sv Dabul), 
It was confounded in Arrowsmith s map of i8ir> with Dftpoli “twelve 
miles north and not a seaport ” It is less excusable that in such a 
recent production as the Bombay Census Report of 191 1 the map gives 
Da.poli but not Dabhol 

It was a port of great antiquity, and has been with much probability 
identified with the Falaipatmai of the Penplus and the Baltipatna of 
Ptolemy (Schoff’s Penplus, p 201 , McCnndle’s Ptolemy, p 55) 
This name is supposed by Nanda Lai Dev to represent some such form 
as Panpatana, i e , the port of Pan (which is an ancient name of the 
West Vindhya Mountains) The modem name is connected probably 
with Dabhileswara, a name of the god Siva The form Dalbhesa is given 
in the Sangameiiara Makaimya quoted in V N Mandhk's article in 
Journal Bombay Br R A S , 1875, p 100 From this form it would 
seem that the oldest form of the name was Daiabha, from which by 
metathesis Dabhdl is formed It dates from the Chalukya penod 

Dabhdl was found to be a flounshing port by the Portuguese, and is 
mentaoned in the travels of Nikibn as a place of greqt trade about 1475. 
Its trade with East Africa, Arabia and i’ersia is alluded to by Barbosa 
in many places, but amofig the earher Arab writers it had not the same 
fame as Cb&ul Most travellers seem to have gone south to Goa or 
Smdapur, and to have touched at no port between Goa and ChAul 

* See p. 1 55, n. 4 If the word gram is read separately the meaning 
may be the great millet Holcus sorghum, see § 64, p 155. n 3 

• Altgume stands here for the modern Portuguese legume, which 
denotes pulse of all kinds. 
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whom he entertains for that end. It is a fine f and wdS 
situated place ; some of its houses are thatchea with 
straw, and within on the river there are very fair 
mosques on both banks, where there are many beautiful 
villages. The land is well-tilled, rich and fertile, with 
good ploughing and breeding of cattle. 

Hither came a fleet of the King our Lord, whereof 
Dom Francisco D’ Almeida was Captain-in-Chief,^ who 
was then Viceroy of India ; and* when his men landed 
the Moors defended themselves and fought very stoutly. 
Many Moors and Heathen were slain and the town 
was taken by storm. They wrought great destruction 
therein, wrecking and burning everything, and many 
ships as well, which were moored in the river. Those 
who escaped the slaughter afterwards returned to 
rebuild the city, which is now peopled and as prosperous 
as before, and wealthy. “ They work as much mischief 
as they can to our people.” 


* The attack by the Viceroy Francisco D’ Almeida op the joint fleet 
of the Egyptian Mamluk Sultan under Mir Husain, and that of 
Gujar&t under Malik Ayyhz (which had defeated his son Louren90 
D’ Almeida at Chaul in 1^07), was preceded by the attack on DfibhOl 
here described. He had intended at first to take Goa, as a base ot 
operations, but according to De Barros be substituted D&bh 5 l for it, 
as he found that an attack on Goa was so serious an operation that it 
would have prevented bis principal object, the destruction of the fleets 
at Diu, from being carried out (De Barros, Dee. II, Bk. iii, Ch. 3). 

He considered the ‘Adil-shsU ruler, known as the Sabayo, to be in 
league with his enemies, as being a Turk by origin, “ one of those whmn 
they call Rumes ” ; and also held that he bad declared himself the 
enemy of the Portuguese by attacking their fort at Anchediva Island. 

A full desciiption of the attack on D&bhdl is given by De Barros 
{t.c. Ch. 4). 

The sack and burning ol the town were apparently not intended 
by D’Almdda, and led to great difiiculty in l^e re>idctualling of his 
fleet, which was increased by the fact that the country had lat^ been 
devastated by locusts. Owing to the necessity of collecting supiflies 
he took thirteen days in sailing from Dabhdl to Difl, arriwng there 
February and, 1509, p. 133, n. i. 

The eiualty between the ‘Adil-shAhis and the Portnguese, noted by 
Barbosa, was not a matter of surprise nnder the circumstances, and 
was perhaps added to by riie alliance o{ the Portuguese with the rival 
power of toe n^hbonring Niaftm-shabb (p. x&a, u. a). 
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§ 70. CINGUI^AR. 

After the river of Dabul, further along, the coast 
towards Goa, is a river named Cingui^ar*, within which, 
further up, is a town where trade is carried on in goods 
of divers kinds. Many ships "and small Malabar 
zambucos “ go in there to sell their wares and to 
purchase other goods of the country. The town is 
inha bited by Moors and Heathen of the Daqucm 
kingdom. 


§ 71. THE RIVER OF BETELE AND THE 
TOWNS. THEREON. 

Further along the coast, towards Goa, is another river 
called the Betel river,* within which are sundry small 


» CiiwiicaT (CSngnycarin theSpaniali version, Cingnicar in Rajnuwo, 
R. de Cigui^ m Ribero's map). This is a shortened of the name 
Sangameahwar, a town situated (in 17“ 9' N., 73 3 ^ E.) 

fluence of the rivets Shlstiiand Sdnavf about twen^jles almve the 

mouth of the Shlstri River. The n^e is derived ^ the ^nsKm 
Sangameivara (Lord of the confluence) frorn a cde^ted temple of 
&va hearing that name. It is the subject of a Sanskrit poem smd to 
have been composed in the reign of the C^lukya 
aoo a.D., but probably in reaUty much la^) (w. SMgameSvara 
Mahatmya, by Hon. V. N. Mandlik, /. B. 1875). 

It has lost its position as a port, as the Shasta E*ver is 
navigable above a point sk miles below the town, but as lately as 1835, 
ship^uld ascend the river to SangameshwM ‘ 

It 18 possible that the Portuguese gave the name 
whole mouth of the river and did not go up it as 
De Batros in describing Louren^ ^ 

“ he followed (a certain ship) up the nver about a league until it ca^ 
to ^chT^^Iarge He caUs the river Zmgapar (De 

Ute many others on this coast, was of ^rate 

iLtHxrhattH II 170) and it appears to have been know for its 
building, as D’’Alboquerque in his letters swaks of a 

H^e a Certain cla« of stop used ^ w"^ 

obtained name of Sanguied {Hokton-Ji^son, Ed. Crook , . . 

and uses “ on the way to Goa. 

» The earns ^ Betel River is merely a trade 
Portng^e 


term 


I of Betel Kiver is mwwr » 

Prom its position however it may tathout 

teidmtifi^ with Vijaydrug to large 

hariMVis on the West coast of India,* which still gives shelter to larg 
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villages, with many very fair fruit gardens in which 
they gather great abundance of betel,'*- which they take 
on small craft, and take it for sale to divers places. 
This betel we call " the Indian leaf ” ; it is as broad as 
the leaf of the plantain herb,> and like it in shape. It 
grows on an ivy-like tree, and also climbs over other 
trees which are enveloped in it. These peld no fruit, 
but only a very aromatic* leaf, which throughout 
India is habitually chewed by both men and women, 
night and day, in public places and roads by day, and 
in bed by night, so that their chewing thereof has no 
pause. This leaf is mixed with a small fruit (seed) 
called areca, and before eating it they cover it with 
moistened lime (made from mussel and cockle-shells), 
and having wrapped up these two things with the 
betel leaf, they chew it, swallowing the juice only. 
It makes the mouth red and the teeth black. They 


stiips. It stands on the Vaghst^ River, in the Ratnagiri District, and 
has a strong fort. 

Vijaydrug is generally identified with the Byzanteion of Ptolemy and 
the Peripius. Towards the end o( the seventeenth century it was the 
headquarters of the pirate chief Angria. It was taken by the English 
under Clive and Watson in 1756. 

The Spanish version has corrupted the name of Betel river into 
Debetala or Dobetela ; apparently taking the De or Do of the Portu- 
guese original for part of tiie name. Ramusio, however, has it correctly 
as “ Finme di Betelle, dove si trova la foglia detta Betella." 

Ribero’s map also, which generally follows the Spanish text, has 
R. Debetala, and Dourado's map of 1570 also has R. Dobetelle. 

^ The description of tbe betel and the way in which it is prepared and 
eaten is accurate, and evidently derived from actual observation. The 
seed or nut, commonly called areca-nut, is the produce of the Betel 
p^m (Areca catechu) and the leaf in which it is wrapped is that of 
Piper betel, a creeper (see Brand’s Forest Flora of N.W. India, p. 551, 
and the plate facing p. 114 in Fryer’s Travels, ed. 1698, Vol. I, p. ii, 
in Crooke’s Ed. Hi^. Soc.). 

The usual name in India is pin-suparl, of w)>ich the first part refers 
to the leaf and the second to the nut. 

* The name tanehage seems to refer to Planttsgo lanceolata the common 
plantain weed, and not to the Indian planmn or banana, usnally 
alluded to by early Portuguese writers as Indian Fig. 

* The word in the text is hamatica, which the Portuguese editors, no 
doubt correctly, suppose to be a*transcriber's blunder for aromoHca. 
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consider it good for drying and preserving the belly 
and the brain. It subdues flatulence and takes away 
thirst, so that they take no drink with it. From hence 
onward, on the way to India, there is great store thereof, 
and it is one of the chief sources of revenue to the Indian 
kings. By the Moors, Arabs and Persians this hetel 
is called tamhul.^ 

Beyond this Betel river, further along the coast 
, there are other small places with harbours, where 
small Malabar zambucos go in, to get cargoes of the 
■coarse rice which is found there in abundance, also 
other pulses, one of which is called Arapatam, and 
another Mutuary.^ 


§ 72. BAMDA. 

Further forward on the coast, going from these 
places towards Goa, there is a right good town called 
Bamda,* wherein both Moor^ and Heathen dwell.. 
Here are many merchants who trade with the Malabares 


^ TambiU is used in Persian, but is undoubtedly a Sanskrit and Hindi 
■word in origin. The usual Arabic word for the areca nut is faufal, 
which is also used in Persia and B^ochistan, under the form of pOpal . , 
The word betel is MalaySlam vefpila, and the word areca is also from the 
Malayaiam cufakka. See Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Betel and Areca, where 
many quotations illustrating the use of these names are given. 

* From the position of the place it may be supposed that the names 
■of the pulses here given belong to the KdnkanI dialect of Maiflthi, 
but it is possible that Barbosa, who was familiar with Malay&lam, 
may have given the words in use for the imports into Malabar ports. 

The word Arapatam is the same in Ramusio, but Arapatmi in the 
'Spanish version. Muruary appears as Mwnacem in Ramusio, and as 
Munaryni in the Spanish. 

Arapatam suggests the Iona Arhurrah used in the Deccan for young 
:gram-plants {Plants of Sind, p. lao). ^Muruary may be compared 
to mohri and mahasuri, deed in the West Panjab and Sind lorErvum 
dens. 

* The river of Bamda may with probability be identified with the 
■estuary on which stands the modem town of Vengorla (15® 52' N., 
73 * 38 E.), still a considerable port with a population of 19,000 and 
trade in cocoanuts, coir, molasses, cashew, etc. It lies within the limits 
of the Ratnagiri I>istrict. Banda in «ome modem maps is shown a 
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on the mainland. To this harbour they bring gneat 
jstoore of provender and goods from the mainland, 
also do many other ships of divers countries, by rea^n 
that the port is well sheltered, and has abundance of' 
goods for fxport. Here the Malabares take in cargoes 
of rice (gr^t store), great millet and other pulses (of 
which they produce much) : and hither the Malabares 
bring coconuts, pepper and many other spices and 
drugs, which have here right good sale. Many ships» 
toOi come hither from Adem and Ormus. And beyond 
this port, between it and Goa, is another river called 
Bardes^ on which are many villages with no trade 
whatsoever. 


§ 73. GOA. 

Further along the coast there is a very fine river which 
sends out two branches to the sea. Between these twO' 
is an island on which, stands the city of Goa.> It 


short distance inland from Vengorla, and in Ribero's map of 1329 it 
appears north of Goa, also Bamda in Dourado’s map of 1370. 

There are a number of navigable estuaries along the coast of 
Ratnagiii. The rivers have a short course (sddom more than forty 
miles) from the GhSts to the sea, but they bi^g down a great body of 
water, owing to the abundant rainfall on the western flanlr of the 
Ghftts, and are often navigable for nearly twenty miles. Their 
estuaries form good harbours for the coast trade. 

^ Bardes is the northern province of the Goa territory, coming down 
fo the liio de Goa opposite Panjim. It is shown as “ Terre des Budes ’’ 
in D’ Abbeville's map of 1632 (reproduced in iTanver's Portt^uast in 
Jndut, Vol. I) (see also the map of Goa territory, 1614, reprc^uced in 
Do., Vol. 11 ). 

Bardes is shown in the Sloane MS. Chart of Goa {Conmentanes of 
/Daibognerque, II, p. 86) as a village on the north bank of the Goa Bhrer, 
and its river mentioned by Barbosa may be the Rio de Mapn^a which 
joins the Goa Rlyw at that ifcaat as shown in that chart. 

C 

y* Goa before its conquest by the Portuguese is unknown to history 
mnder this name or any similar one, although it may be with probability 
identified with the (MnrS, or Gowfipura of the copper plate giant of 
1391 puUished in J. Bo. Br. R.A . 5 ., iv, 107, (nentiomng (as Yule pointe 
out in Hobson-Jobson, r.e. Goa) the reoonquest of the place ixwa the 
Tntnshkas or TtakB, i.e., the Muhammadans. With this excepMoa 
the name does not occur befozw>the early sixteenth oentniy. 
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belongs to the Daquem, and was a seignory over itself 
and over other lands around it further inland. There 


It has, however, been identified by Yule with the Sindabhr of the 
Arab geographers, and their accounts make it clear that there was a 
port on this part of the coast to which they gave the name of Sindabflr, 
and Ibn BatQta's descnpbon of a large island in the estuary of a nver 
oontaining several villages, does not correspond so well with any other 
place Ibn BatQta also to some extent corroborates ^he statement 
in the copper plate, as he was present at the conquest of Smdabflr by 
Sultan Jam&lu'd-dm of Hoidlwar, about 1344, and was again there 
shortly afterwards when the HindQ king himself in his turn besieged 
It Ibn BatSta rathex ignomimously fled away m a ship to the Maldive 
Islands, leaving the Sultkn in the lurch 

The earher Arab writers give httle but the name, imd evidently 
knew httle about it The earliest is Mas’fidI (943 ad), who gives us 
no other information than that it is on a gulf infested by crocodiles in 
the Kingdom of Baghira He spells the name Smd&bur with the 
Arabic « which often corresponds to the Indian Ch And in confirma- 
tion of this we have the form Cintabor in the Mcdiccan map (1350) and 
Chintabar in the Catalan map (1375) It would seem therefore that 
the original form of the word commenced with the sound ck 

IdilsI (Jaubert, 1 , 179) simply says that it was four days' journey from 
Bhardch to Thflna and another four from Thana to SindSbur, appar- 
ently having confounded Sindabfir with SiiidSn which lies be^een 
Bhardc h and Tliana Rashid-u’d-dfn {about 1300 ad) gives the towns 
of the Mallbar coast in their proper order from north to south, vtx , 
Sindfibfir, rakiiflr (Bacanore), ManjaiOr (Mangalore), Hih (Mt Dely), 
etc (Elhot and Dawson, I, 68) This is not in the part of KashiduM- 
din’s gengiaphy borrowed from AlbfrunI (about 1000 a d ) The lattei 
however has, in his list of places in the, south, the name Chitrakufa 
{Alberum, I, p 301), which will be considered below We have, there- 
fore, the puzrUng fact that there was a well known port on this toast 
which was known up to the fifteenth century as Sindabur, Chintapur, 
or some such name, and after that time there was a port called Goa 
apparently identical with it 

No account seems to have been taken by any commentator of the 
neighbouring port of Cintacora, which follows next on Barbosa’s hst 
It has disappeared from modern maps, but lay in the southern province 
of the Goa temtorj', extending southwards nearly to the KfiUnadi 
River (formerly the Liga River ), and is shown in the maps of 
Ribero (1529), Ortehus (1570), and D’AbbeviUe (1652) It is im- 
possible to avoid the beliet that this name Cintacora represents 
the Chintapura which took the Arabic form ot Stndfibilr Possibly 
Alberfini's Chitrakfita is the true form of the name , it means “ coloured 
peak, ” and Rennell's map of 1780 shows in the same neighbourhood a 
Chitaldrug (with the same meamng in the local language) AlbSrfini s 
Sanslcrit form would easily give nse to such a name as Barbosa’s 
Cintacora. The form Chitra-gin would be a synonymous form, and might 
easily give rise to such a form as Cintacora, cf Canderacora for 
Chandragin (Cathav, iv, p.*74) 

The estuary of the Kfihnadi has always been a haven, and the town 
of Kftrw&r, now a port of some importance, has grown up on its southern 
side in more recent tunes It is not found in the old maps 
Varthema’s Bathacala, which his editor. Dr G P Badger, distinguishes 
from the better known Batecala (or Bhatkal), is supposed by him to be 
situated on the bay of Sadasheogarh, north of the estuary of the 
Kkhnadi, but Varthema says distinctly Qiat it had no port, the only 
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rules a great lord, a vassal of the said king, wIumQ they 
call Sabayo,! on whom this seignory of* Goa was 
bestowed because he was a bold horseman and valiant 


approach to the sea being by a email river. Whether there vras really 
such a place, or whether it was merely a coiifnse 4 mention pf Bhathal 
(which all othpr travellen mention, but Varthema omitsl, itis impossible 
to decide, but the site of Cintacora must have been close to that of the* 
modem SadashSogarh, for, according to Barbosa's description, it was 
the frontier fort of the 'AdilshahTs, whose southern boundary was Ae 
Kflinadi or liga River. * 

_ The isle of Anchedlv or Anjediva lies opposite to the estuary of tlds 
river, and is much further from Goa, and ite proximity therefore does not 
make it necessary to suppose that Ibn Baffin’s SindfibSr is necessa^ 
identical with Goa. 

For sixteenth century descriptions of Goa it is sufficient to refer 
to De BaiTos, Dec. II, v, Ch. 1, and to the Commentaries, II, 92. 
Later descriptions are very numerous. One of the best*is that of the 
Frenchman Dellon (ReleUton de VInguisttton de Goa, 1698, p. 41). 
See also Habson- Jobson, s.v. Goa. 

’ TheSabayo. Ths meaning and origin of this title has been the 
snt^ect of some discussion, of which an account is given s.v. Sabayo, 
(^Inyo in Mr. Crooke’s edition of Hobson- Jbbsonf Sir H. Yule adopted 
the explanation given Iqr De Barros, to the effect that it was a personal 
name denoting the place of origin of Yflsuf ‘AdilKban, the founder of 
the ‘Adilsfa&iff kingdom, vie., Mva in North Persia, giving rise to the 
adjectival form Skval. Mr. Whiteway’s opinion is that this is a mistake. 
He takes Do Conto as his authority for the statement that Sabaio was 
a Hindi) title borne by a Hiddu chief in Kanara, whosesons Do Covto 
knew personally. These sons it appeared laughed heartily when Do 
Couto read them the passage from De Barros, said that their father 
WM neither a Turk nor a ^fb Ux. in Hobson- Jobson, and Whiteway’s 
Rise oj Portuguese Power in India, p. 133, a. i). It would seem that 
the sons of the Hinds chief understood ^t little of DoCouto’s meaning, 
and thought he was calling their father a Turk anff a SSfl (or perhaps 
that his name was YSsuf) . In any case, thi» is a very slight ground 
for rejecting the universal contemporary testimony to the effect that 
Sabayo was a title of YSsuf ‘Adil Shah, and that he was of Turkish 
origin ; The statement of De Barros, is, as Yule observed, clear and 
intelligent, and its correctness is independently affirmed ^ Feiishta. 

The following extract from Ferishta's history is translated from the 
Pmaian text,^ condensed, as the original is verbose. It supplies certain 
points, espedally as regards the origin of the term SawSi, which are not 
to be found in Briggs’ translation. Firishta's History- Vol. II, p. 2, 
ed. Lucknow (Newal Kishor Press) : 

“ AbS Mnsafiar Yusaf 'Adil Shah Turkoman was of the lineage 
of the rulers of Riim whp are known to fame as Uthman. When bis 
father, Sultan Murad, died in the year 354, in RAm, 1 ^ eldest son 
Sultan Muhammad succeeded witrout opposition to the throne of 
RAm. 

[He then goes on to say that in accordance with precedent it was 
d^ermined to loll all powble pretenders to the throne, and YAsnf'e 
mother, learning of this, had him conveyed away by a Georgian 
mercdiant of SAwa named 'Imadu'd-dbi Mahm&l, a slave n^o 
resembled him b«ng sutetituted for him,] 



in in order that he might wage war thence 
jl^n£t the king of Nars3mgua, as he did continually 
thenceforth tmtil the day of his death ; on Vhich this 


He 'Was taken with a Baglid&d kftfik and enrolled 

amonK tiie disciples of Sheikh Safi. Then ‘Imfidn'd-dln took him 
to Sfiwa and treated him as his own son. 

Alter some years, his mother, learning news of him, sent his 
nurse with her two sons Chazanlar AlFh end Dilsbad Aii to him. 
After a time through these people the secret of his birth became 
known and the HAkim of Mwa heard of it (who was one of 
the Ak'Knyinlfl Turkomflns). This man extorted 400 tomans 
from him. At last he escaped to Shirfiz by way of Kum, KAshAn 
and IsfahAn. The rnler of SAwa wish^ to get 'him into his 
• power again, but being warned by the Saint Khidhr ‘Ali in a dream 

he embtfked at the port of Jarfim, known as Hurmflz, and sailed 
to MustafA-AbAd DAbul, whence after some time he was taken to 
AhmadAbAd Bldar by KhwAja ‘ImAdu'd-dfn JdahmQd of Georgia, 
who had occasion to go there on business. And as GurjistAn 
is connected with GIlAn, by .means of former correspondence and 
friendship between KhwAja Mahmfld and KhwAja JahAn GAwAn 
. . . hemadeYflsuf over to I&wAj a JahAn, who obtained him 

an appointment among the troops of NizAm ShAh BahmanI 
and w mother Makhddma JahAn. Mirza Muhammad SAwi 
heard this from his father, GhiyAth-ud-din Muhammad Wazir 
of Yflsuf ‘Adil ShAh, and it is confirmed by NawwAb ShAh 
JamAlu'd-<lin Husain son of ShAh Hasan Anju, and an old woman 
named JawAhira who was in the employ of the mother of the 
BahmanI kings, and was doorkeeper of the ShAh Ni'amatuUAh, 
told my father a story that BIbl Sati, daughter of Yfisuf ‘Adil 
ShAh and wife of Ahmad ShAh. ah the wedding ceremony took 
precedence of the other ladies of the family as a descendant of the 
rulers of Rum . and since Yflsuf ‘Adil ShAh had Iwn 

brought up in SAwa be became known among men as YOsuf ‘Adil 
ShAh SAvi, broken in the Hindi tongue to SawAI, for SawAi 
in Hindi means chahar wa yak [*.»., “ one fourth " ; but sawi 
in Hindi is in reality “ one-and-a-quarter,” or *■ a quarter more _ 
of any number that follows it. “ One-fourth ” simply is 
ckauthaf], as Yflsuf ‘Adil ShAh, through the trust placed in him, 
hdd InnH and forces to the extent of one-fourth more than tne 
other Governors of the Bakkan, and it was under this nickname 
that he gained his fame. In any case it is certain that they turned 
SAwa into SawAi, just as in the NizAmshAhi dynasty they have 
altered Bahareo to Bahrl." 

was brought ixi Wa yotitli from bis homo at AstraoaQ m 
IjIAaandatfln to Ahmadnagar, the headquarters of the NizAmshAWs, 
and joined the ‘AdilshAhls at BIjApur in 998 hijtl (1589)- He therefore 
was in a position to team accurately what was related at their ca^tu 
as the true history of the rise of the leigni^ femilyless thanahundred 
yeatabefore. , , , , . ■ . 

De Banos, whose first edition was published in 1553, e 

nanative substantially identical with that of the MuhammMan htetor- 
ian, mccnit as regards the royal origin. His first allusion is as follows 
0 te. II, fol. 97, Ed. 1628) : . .x_ ^ 

“ Whea we into India the lord of this city of was a 
Moor named Soay, captain of the King of^ the Decan, vdiom we 
commonly call Sabayo." • 
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city remained in the possession of his son the Qabaym 
Hydalcam. 

The inhabitants thereof are Moors of distinction, 
many of whom are foreigners from divers lands. They 

The second as follows (l.e. fol. loi). 

After mentioning the principal rulers who held power in the Decan, 
viz.. The Saba^, Nizam^uco (Kizamu’l-mulk), Madremulnco TmSdn'l- 
mnlk) Melic Verido (Amir Bartd) Coje Mocad&o (KhwajaMukaddam) the 
Abyssinian Eunnch (Dastnr Dinar) and Cotamaluco (l^utbul-mulk), he 
continues ; 

“ The most powerful of them all was the Sabayo, Lord of Goa, 
who (according to the information given to Afonso D'Alboquerque 
by Timoja) h^ died ; and on account of the share we hold of us 
possessions, that is to say this dty of Goa, which was its principal 
place at that time, we shall relate in what manner he attained 
to such power. According to those who knew the beginnings of 
his fortunes, the Sabayo was a native of Persia, from a city called 
Sabk or Sav&, for both these names are used by the Persians, who 
when they form patronymics, make Sabai) from Sab&, and Farsij 
from Pars (in Persia), and Armenij from Armen (for Armenia), and 
all others in the same way. Following this true formation we 
should call this man Sal^j, and not Soay or Sabayo as we 
make it." 

Ho then continues to relate how he was sold by his father, a man of 
low position at Siva, and was sent from Hurmuz to India in charge of 
horses, and finally rose to power in the employ of the BahmanI kings. 

Varthema's evidence, too, is to the effect that the ‘‘ Savain " whom he 
found in possession of Goa (about 1310) was a " Mameluke " or slave 
from Turkey, a point on whfbh he was well qualified to speak, as be 
had been a “ Mameluke " himself. 

Considering all the evidence therefore, it seems clear that the founder 
of the ‘AdilsMhI dynasty was a native of Sfiva in Persia, that he was 
brought to India as a slave and rose to power under the Bahmanis by his 
abilities, afterwards founding an independent kingdom on the disrup- 
tion of that monarchy, and that he was known first as Skvl, from 
his birthplace, and afterwards as Sav&i from confu.sion with the Indian 
word Sawfti, which oiiginally meant “ possessor of a quarter more," 
and has been continued to the present day on the coins of the pufahdriljas 
of Jaipur. The Persian Skva becomes Sawa in Indian pronunciation 
and the adjective form from this would be SSaiSJ. Its identification 
with the Hindi SawSi is a natural piece of popular etymology. 

The legend of royal origin was probably invented after his rise to 
power. Indeed ^irishta's elaborate attempt to find evidence for it 
shows that it was not universally accepted in his time ; and probably 
that he had doubts about it himself, but was too much of a courtier to 
say so ; but the independent narrative of De Barros confirms tw origin 
from S&va, and it is impo^ble to attach any importance to the 
statements of Do Couto's informants. • 

It may be noted that Barbosa gives two forms of the word, viz., 
Sabayo, as generally used by the Portuguese, and gabaym, an attempt 
to repr^uce the native pronunciation. 

Ydalcam stands for ‘Adil-Khan, the name by which Yflsuf 'Adil 
Sb&h and bis successors were known to the Ifortuguese. He had no 
doubt become popularly known as ‘Adil Kbkn before he assumed 
the royal designation of Shkh.* 
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were whit® men.^ among whom, as well as merchants of 
great wealth, there were also many husbandmen. 
The land, by reason that the harbour was exceeding 
good, had great trade, and many ships of the Moors 
came thither from Meca, the city of Adem, Ormus, 
Cambaya and Malabar. The Hydalcam hhd there a 
captain with many men at arms, who guarded it, and 
no man entered the island except under a strict regula- 
tion and a pass. He also kept there magistrates, 
scriveners and guards, who stopped every man who 
would enter, writing down who and whence he was, 
agd^ywhat were his distinguishing marks ; in this 
manner they allowed men to come in or to go forth, 
^he city is very great, with good houses, well girt 
about with strong walls, with towers and bastions. 
Around it are many vegetable and fruit gardens, with 
fine trees and tanks of sweet water, with mosques and 
heathen temples. The surrounding country is exceed- 
ing fertile. Here the Hydalcam had a great revenue 
as well from the land as from the sea. 

Having heard the news of the overthrow of the 
Rumes before Dio by the Viceroy Dom Francisco 
Dalmeida^ as I have stated above in its proper place. 


^ White men Varthema says that the Savain was at the head of 
400 Mamelakes like himself These were mainly Turks, Persians, 
Kurds, Abysinnians or captives from Christian countries, and must all 
have appeared white in comparison with the natives pf the Konkan 
There were also settlers and adventurers in great numbers from the 
countnes lying round the Red Sea and Persian Gulf in all the ports of 
Western India at this penod The kingdoms of the Deccan depended 
mainly on these men for their armies The native Musalman popu- 
lation of Goa are called by De Barros Nasteas (see p 147, n i, and 
p 187, n. i) 

• Yflsuf ‘Adil Shah, himself a “ MamlOk " hke Mir Husain, the 
Egyptian admiral, who was a Kurd by birth, was evidenfl v iromj b* 
beginning in the combination of Muhammadan powers against the 
Portuguese, and after the sack of DabhOl by D’Almeida he was eager 
for revenge. Hence the combination of the naval powers which 
Barbosa iuludes to, tnd thr ii^***”*'y ***" to the 

attack on it maAa hy Alboquerque. Although l^osuf^ ‘Adil Sh&h 
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lie sent to summon all those who had escaptfd thence, 
and they, leaving their Captain Mirocem in the king- 
dom of Guzarate, came to Goa. The Hydalcam 
received them well and determined to give them all 
the' aid and succour of which they stood in need, and 
to set thexa up again by the help of other Moorish 


was a Shi'a, a large part of his Muhammadan snl^ects were Sunnis, and 
he had been involved in many difficulties by his attempts to estaUkh 
the Shi'a creed in his dominions. It must be remembered also that 
the Muhammadan fleet was under the Snlt&n of Egypt, who was not 
yet subject to Selim the Sulifln of Turkey, the great enemy of the 
Persian Sh&h, the leader of the Shi'as. 

Goa was first taken in February, 1510. The Portuguese historians 
say that D'Alboquerque had been informed by the pirate Timoja 
that Yflsuf ‘Adil Sh&h was dead, but according to Feiishta, who is a 
good authority on Ihj&pur affairs, the Christians took Goa during his 
Ufe in the year 915 hijtf, and be died of melancholia in the y^r 916. 
The hijrl year 916 commenced on April loth, 1510, and it is clear 
therefore Uiat Goa was lost during his life, and probably he was stiS 
slive when his troops retook the town at the end of May, for one of the 
first events recordra in the history of bis successor Isma’Il ‘Adil Sh&h 
(a minor) was that the Christians had taken it a second time, and that 
the regent Kamai Khfin made peace with the Portuguese, and allowed 
them to keep Goa, on condition that they did not molest any otirer 
part of the 'Adilshahl domimons, a condition, Fenshta otoerves, 
which had been faithfully kept ever rince. 

Ibe monsoon had set in whm Goa was lost, and Alboquerque was 
obliged to remain in the sheltered river between the Point of Rebandar 
and the fort of Fanjim (modem Goa). H« moved bis fleet down stream 
to this anchorage, which gave him more space than that near old Goa, 
and also gave him access to the land of Bardes and adjacent islands on 
the north side of the estuary, where his Hindfl ally Timoja had a fort, 
and he could obtain water and supplies. He could not get ont to sea 
during the monsoon, as the bar was impassable at that season ; only 
the Marmag&o branch, south of tite island, was then open (c/. 
Dellon’s Inqmsaion de Goa, pp. 41-42). 

There he maintained himself wirii difficulty and loss, and almost 
famine in the fleet, until at last he was able to get over the bar in the 
beginning of Augpst, and sent his sick to the Isle of Anchediva, to be 
provided for by Timoja with provisions from Honftwar and Mergen, 
and went himself to Cananor to refit. He returned to the attack on 
Goa on November aoth, 1510, and the assault took place on the 25th, 
St. Catherine’s Day. The small craft were sent round to the channel on 
the east side of Goa by night, to make a diversion and attract the 
attention of the enemy, while the main attack was made on the river 
front where the forimcations had been strengriieaed hy a strong 
stockade. The attack was successful, and Goa fell finally into the hands 
of the Portuguese. It was their mostimportant armuteifion, and gave 
them a very strong poritlon on the west coast of India, with a good 
barboui, and a territory capable of fumithing them with supplies. 
"~BatboiBa does not distinguiajp between die two occasions on which 
Goa was taken, but appears to refer chiefly to the second and mote 
important. 
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kings and^of the merchants, to the end that they might 
wage war against our people ; in such a jway, that 
having gathered together a great sum of money they 
began to build in the Goa river fair galleys and brigan- 
tines after our fashion and style, as well as many 
pieces of ordnance of iron and copper aiyi all other 
munitions of -war needful for the sea, and made such' 
good speed that in a short time a great part of the 
fleet was ready, as well as many great store-houses; 
full of all necessaries in great perfection. Thus they 
were so confident that they put out to sea in aialayas 
and fustas to the zambucos, which were passing by 
with safe-conducts from ‘the Captains of the King our 
Lord and from Afonso D’Alboquerque, who was then 
Captain-in-Chief of the Indian Sea, and took them. 
And as this continued to increase, the said Afonso 
D’Alboquerque, having information thereof, deter- 
mined to pay them a visit and persuade them to 
change their intentions ; so gathering together all his 
ships, caravels and galleons he entered the river, and 
attacking the said city, took it by force of arms. In 
this attack many noteworthy events took place, which 
I do not here relate, in order to cut my story short/ 
" for it is not my intention to write a chronicle, but 
only a short summary of that which can in truth be 
ascertained regarding the chief places in India.i” 

But, to return to the subject ; In this fight perished 
much people of the city, and of the ships which they 
had made ready some were taken and more were burnt, 
and he brought the city forthwith under the rule and 
governance of the King our Lord, even as it now is, 
and built for its^defence strong fortresses.^ It is, at 
this time present, inhabited by Portuguese., Moors and^ 

Heafhpn in gri>at mimbefs. 
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Duties on the fruits and produce of the land yield the 
King our Lord yearly t wenty thousand cruzados, in 
addition to the port dues . ^ 

In this port of Goa there is great trade in many kinds 
of goods, from the whole of Malabar, Chaul, Dabul 
and the great kingdom of Cambaya, which are con- 
sumed on the mainlands, and from the- kingdom of 
Ormus come every year many ships laden with horses, 
and great numbers of dealers from the great kingdom 
of Narsyngua and from Daquem come hither to buy 
them. They pay for them at the rate of two to three 
hundred cruzados a piece, as the case may be, and take 
them away to sell them to the kings and lords of their 
lands, and by this means one and all they make great 
gains, and the King our Lord as well, who receives a 
duty of forty cruzados on each horse.' [The King of 
Portugal collects forty thousand ducats in revenue ; 
although they now pay less than in the time of the 
Moors, nevertheless ther said port makes him good 
returns. — Ramusio ] . 

[In this kingdom of Decam there are many great cities 
and many towns and villages in the inland country, in- 
habited by Moors and Heathen. The country is exceed; 
ing fertile, yielding much food, and with great traffic.] 
The Ormus merchants take hence in their ships cargoes 
of rice (great store) sugar, iron, pepper, ginger and 
other spices of divers kinds, and drugs, which they carry 
thither : and in all their dealings they are by the order 
of the King our Lord treated with greater mildness than 
by the Moorish kin^. * • 

* For the value of the Goa cruzado, and the price of the horses 
imported from Arabia, see p. 65, n i. , 

The passage which follows (from Ramusio) is ^evidently an addition 
relating to a later date He always substitutes ducats for cruzados, 
following in this the Spanish version. Both also substitute the Spanish 
maravedxs for the Poiiuguese mi. 
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The kin^ of this land* and of the whole Daquem 
kingdom is named Soltam Mahamude. He is a Moor, 
and resides always in one city which is calleii Bider, 
where there is great luxury, leading a very pleasant 
life. He does not govern himself, nor do anything 
concerning his government, but makes it gll over to 
certain Moorish noblemen to govern, and each of these 
has charge of certain towns and cities, and governs those 
entrusted to him by the king. If any one of these rises 
against him the others all help him against the rebel, 
and bring him back to his obedience or destroy him. 
These Governors are often at war one with the other ; 
they have many horsemeh and are good archers, 
with Turkish bows. They are fair men and tall, and 
are attired in fine cotton garments, with turbans on 
their heads. They come from divers countries, and 
he pays them right well ; they speak Arabic, Persian 
and Daquanim,® which is the native tongue of the 
land. 

* Here Barbosa returns to the original BahmanI kingdom of MahmOd 
Shih, who still retained his nominal suzerainty over a very large area 
of the Deccan, although superseded in real power by his vassals. It 
may be noted, however, that none of these had assumed the right of 
coinage, the universal symbol of sovereignty in the East. Barbosa's 
account of the position of the nominal king shows a very accurate know- 
ledge of the position. Mahmud Shkb II, the last king with any shred 
of independence, was still on the throne, under the tutelage of his 
powerful minister, Amir Barid. He died in 1518, and four of his sons 
succeeded him in rapid succession, of whom two were killed by Amir 
Barid. The last, KaIImu'Ua,b, died at Bidar in 1526, and the dynasty 
came to an end. The capital of these kings was first at Kulbarga (called 
Ahsan&bad on their coins), but Bidar took its place in later times. It 
is called Muhammadabad on some coins (but Firishta, in the passage 
quoted in p. " 1 73, calls it Ahmad&b&d Bidar) . Dr. Codrington's riote in 
Num. Chron, 1898, p. 267, and the figure of the coin given in the 
accompanying plate, leave no doubt that the name is Muhammadabad. 
Firishta’s Ahmadal^ is piobably a copyist's error, as the names in the_ 
Persian character differ only in the first letter. 

(For a sketch of the history see Gold and Silver Coins of the BahmanI 
Dynasty, by J. Gibbs, Num. Chron. 1881, and the History of the 
BahmanI Dynasty, by Major J. S. King, London, 1900.) 

* Daquanim, i.e., DakkhanI, means the language of the Deccan, that 
is, Marfithl. This word is now applied.to the variety of the Urdfi 
language which spread among the Musalmfins of the Deccan after the 
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The Moorish noblemen in general take '^th thent 
tents, with which they form encampments, on the 
halting-grounds, when they travel, or when they take 
the held to attack any town. 

They ride on high-pommelled sad^es,i and make 
much use o< zojares, and fight tied to their saddles, with 
long light lances which have heads a cubit long, square 
and very strong. They wear short coats padded with 
cotton,^ and many of them kilts of mail ; their horses 
are well caparisoned with steel headpieces/ They 
carry maces and battle-axes and two swords (each writh 


authority of the Mughal Empire had been establi^ed there, but in the 
early partof the sixteenth century the word could not 'bav* had this 
meanmg. 

* The phrase “ cavalgaom ha bastarda ’* seems to bear this meaning, 
as Vieyra says sella bastarda " means a saddle with a high pommel 
before and behind. Ramusio also has “ cavalcano alia bastarda," 
but Stanley in his translation of the Spanish version has, " They ride a 
small saddle and fight tied to their horses." Ramusio's equivalent for 
the last phrase is " combattono tutti in sella," vtz., “ they all fight 
mounted." There is nothing in eithm of these versons to suggest the 
true meaning of the word zojatfs used by Barbosa. I have been unable 
to find any other instance of its use, nor is it riven in any dictionary. 
Theformof the word suggests that it is of Arabic origin, but Bosy does 
not include the word in his glossary of Spanish and Portuguese words 
derived from Arabic, which is very defective as regards Portuguese 
words 

A similar sentence occurs in $ 48, where, after describing the method 
of riding on high-pommelled saddles, the Spanish version and Ramusio 
both add “ and rnake use of whips " (p 1 19, n. 1) . As the two passages 
are evidently parallel, it is probable that Mojarts here also means 
" whips," and is a variant of atzoragnz ot zoraguz a “ whip with leather 
thongs." I would suggest as a probable derivation that from the 
ot-tar'i (pi. of af-;ar‘I) “ scourges." From Moragut the form iojttr 
here used might m derived by metathesis, which is not uncommon iit 
Portuguese. 

* These quilted coats are still much worn in cold weather in Northern 
India. The Spanish version adds “ which they caiWatidM,"aword which 
in Ramusio is Landes. It is not given in the Pmrtuguese text, and its 
true ffleaning is doubtful. I| the form Iddd is comectit ipay po^bly be 
from Ar. ai-'audh, a refuge or shelter. It is iised by Doming Paw in 
his narrative (trsmalated by Mr. SewrilinA Forgo&sn EnMre, pp. 268 
and 376) in the forms Lavodes and Lamdris, and also by PemloNunis 
in his Cknmtcls of Vijayanagctr (ib. p. 337}. See Mr. Sewell's note on 
p. 376, who qnotw another instance of its use in Be Banos, III, iv. 4. 
Mr. Sewell suggests as its origin the Canarese lodu, " a stufied clom 
or cushion." Here it is used of the B^ftpur hiiigdom where the 
language was Canarese as wrilns at Vijaysnagar, at least in the capital. 
Ptosab^r tbq word came into use in ^tngnese after Barbosa wrote. 
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its dagger^,* two or three Turkish bows hanging from 
the saddle, with very long arrows, so that eyery man 
carries arms enough for two. When they go forth to 
fight they take their wives with them, and they employ 
pack-bullocks ojj which they carry their baggage as 
they travel. Their king is often at war with the king 
of Narsyngua, from whom he has taken many towns, 
who in his turn endeavours to recover them, ^hey 
are but seldom at peace,^ and were so ev en more seldom 
while the Sabayo yet liv ed 8^ The Heathen of this 
Daquem kingdom are black and well-built, the more 
part of them fight on foot, but some on horseback, yet 
these are few. The foot-soldiers carry swords and 
daggers, bows and arrows. They are right good archers, 
and their bows are long like those of England.* 
They go bare from the waist up, but are clad below ; 
they wear small turbans on their heads. They eat 
flesh of all kinds, save beef, which is forbidden by their 
idolatrous religion, which they follow very strictly. 
When they die they order their bodies to be burnt, and 
their wives burn themselves alive as I shall relate below 
when dealing with the kingdom of Narsyngua. 


§ 74. CINTACORA. 

Coming forth from this city, and following the coast 
on the way to Malabar there is a river called Ligua 

‘ Daggers aad knives are still often carried srith the sword, fitted 
into a small sheath on the ontside of the scabbard, near the hilt. 

' This refers to YQsuf 'Adil Shah whs died as has been stated on 
p 173, n. i, in 1310. He had been frequently engaged in wan agaiut 
the great Hindfi kingdom of Viiayanagar (the Narsynga of Barbosa) 
both on behalf of Mahmfid ShAbBahmanl and on his own acconnt. 

* The English long-bowwas still in nse at this p^od, and served w 
a standard of comparison with bows of other countries. See { 3, p. ro, 
n 2. Turkish bows are likewise often alluded to. It is stated above 
that the mounted men carried Turlosh bows, and it is evident that the 
infantry were armed with bows resembling tiie English long-bow. 
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which is the boundary of the kingdoms of^ Daquem 
and Narsyngua, and at the mouth of this river, on a 
hill, is a castle named Cintacora,i which the Sabayo 
holds here for the defence of his realm ; in which he 
keeps continually a large body of men, both foot and 
horse. Hei^e, on the north bank, ends the kingdom of 
Daquem, which possesses thd coast as far as Chaul, 
and the distance from this fort along the coast is 
about ninety leagues. 


§ 75. KINGDOM OF NARSYNGUA, PROVINCE 
OF TOLINATE 

On passing Cinta„ora, beyond it on the further side, we 
enter at once the great kingdom of Narsyngua,* which 


* Cintacorais called Qntacolam the Spam&h version, also by Varthema 
and Ramusio Reasons have been given in p 170, n 2, lor supposing 
that Cintacora represents the name given by the Arab geographers 
in the form SmdibGr, representing possibly a vernacular form 
Chitrapur, Chitrakuta or Chitragin, which may survive in the more 
local form of Chital-drug WKat is certain is that it lay north of the 
I iga or KHli-Nadl, in the territory shown in the map of Goa (1814) 
(Danvers, II, map in pocket) under the name of Canacona, and as 
Conacona in the map in Ihe Bombay Gazetteer, 1911 The identihca. 
tion with Ancola in N Canara which hes several miles to the south of 
that nver appears impossible (Varthema, pp 120-1, note 2, and 
C atha) , iv, 72) 

De Barros gives the reason lor the rise of Cintacora and its fortifica- 
tion as a frontier fort The Muhammadans of Honor and Batecala 
had emigrated to the Isle of Tissuary, and founded there the town of 
Goa They began to get all the horse trade into their hands and to 
divert it from the first mentioned towns Hence they were attacked 
Molently by the pirate Timoja, who was instigated by the Raja of 
Vijayanagar, and built this fort to secure themselves against attack 
fi om the south (Dr( /, inu, 10, f 171. Ed 1628) 

• The Kingdom of Narsinga The extensive Hindu kingdom of 
V’ljayanagar was known to the Portuguese aS Narsonga from the name 
of the ruhng Rija at the Ume of Vnsco da Gama’s first arrival in 
India His name was NaraAnha or NarsiMha This kingdom had 
grown from the small state of Kam&tain the fourteenth century, and at 
this penod mcluded a great part of Southern India On the north- 
east it had extended into Telingana, and on the south-east into the 
Tamil-speaking country of Ma’abar or Charamandd (1 e , ChOrama n daJa, 
the country of the Cholas Hobson- Jobson, si. Coromandel). 
Towards the west it included the coast province below the Gbfits,now 
forming the Bombay District of North fonara,and the Madras Distnct 
of South Kana a, in which dwells a Tulu-speaking population of about 
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is SO great that it contains five vast provinces, each with 
its own laiiguage. The first of these extends along the 
coast as far as Malabar, and this they call Tolinate, 
and another in the back-country behind it, which they 
call Danseam Rayen. The next which marches with 
the kingdom of’Narsyngua proper, is call^ Telingu ; 
then the city of Bisnaga itself, which they call Canarim, 


half a million between the nveis Ghandragin and Ka 1 >£napGri (see 
General Report, Census of Indta, 1901, p 28'», Sir G. Gnerson) 

Thus the five provinces mentioned by Barbosa can be identified 
with certainty, with the exception of Danseam Rayen, in which the 
identification, though probable, is not certain 

(a) Tofmafe (see note, by Burnell, in Ho 6 so«-/o 6 so*», ed 1903, p j| 5) 
Tolinate=Tulu-nada, Tuluva or S Canara) The coast province of 
North and South Kanara including the Tulu-spcalang people from which 
the name Tohnate is doubtless derived (the Spanish gives this as 
Tuhnat, which Ramusio has corrupted into Tuhmar) . 

(b) Danseam Rayen This name is evidently corrupt It is 
omitted altogether both by the Spamsh version and Ram usio, which, 
although they sav there are five provinces, only name four In spite 
of the impossibihty of identifying the name (except the termination 
Rayen, which IS evidently the S Indian form Kftya for Raja) it is prob- 
able that this province represents the State of Bankapur, and that the 
fifth language alluded to is Marathi Although Bankapur seems to be 
within the Canarese-speaking border it was undoubtedly under 
Maratha rule at this penod, and its Majatha chiefs were vassals of 
Vjayanagar (A Forgotten Empire, p 122, note 1, and Ih , p 379, 
the narrative of F. Numz) Its position at the back of the Ghats 
behind Kanara corresponds with Barbosa’s account, and he must 
have passed through it, as the pnncipal road from the coast towns of 
Bhatkal and Honawar did so {Ib p 122, note i) 

It might seem at first si^t that this fifth language must be 
Malayalam, as Calicut is included among the vassal states of Krishna 
Raya’s kingdom by Numz and others (F(Prgotten Empire, p 374 ) 
The list includes Bengapor, Gasoppa, Bacanor, Calecu and Batecala, 

» 6 , Bankapur, GSrsoppa or Honawar, Bacanoi, Calicut, and Bhatkal 
Of these GSrsoppa, Bacanor and Bhatkal were all minor pnncipahties 
in the province of Tuhnate The central state of Vijavanagar itself 
and the Tamil and Tebngana kingdoms are not included, so that the 
list IS in no way complete Barbosa alwajre considers Calicut as 
independent See § 82, p 197, n 3, in which he clearly states that 
the Governor of that place was the last appointed by fte king of 
Narsmgi, and that his kingdom finished on the coast of the province 
of Tohnate Gasoppa or GSrsoppa no doubt includes HonSwar (see 

* ^(c) ^that is the Telugu-speaking country erf 'Tehngana 

This IS trtmsformed in the Spanish version into legm bordenng on 
the kingdom of Tisa, and by Ramusio into Tien Lique bordermg on 
kingdom of Onza The kingdom alluded to here is Otisa (see § 8 5) 
or Onssa, up to the borders of which the Telugu country extends along 
t^ shores of the Bay of Bengal 

(d) Bisnaga, or Vijayanagar, the cajgital and centie of Kamata, the 
nucleus of the kingdom The language spoken there u as Canarese, the 
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and the kingdom of Charamandel^^vhere the language 
is Tamul. This kingdom is very widespread, and a 
very fruitful land with many farmijeads, large 
villages, towns, and cities. 

In this province of Tolinate are sundry rivers and 
towns with havens, where there is milch seafaring and 
traffic in goods of divers kinds. I shall now begin to 
treat of these places, and especially of those of them 
which here follow. 


§ 76. MERGEN.i 

In the first place, at the beginning of this province of 
Tolinate, is a very great river called Mergen,* where is 


Canarim of Barbosa (in the Portuguese text by a copyist's blunder it is 
printed Tanaiim. It is Canati in the Spanish and Canaiin in Ramusio) 
(e) Charamandsl, the well known htogdom occupying the northern 

f art of the Tamil-speaking area, and known to the /^bs and to .Marco 
'olo as Ma'abar. Mr. Burnell in JJobson-Jobson, s.v, Coromandel, 
gives an exhaustive enquiry into the word, which, as he shows, denotes 
tibe kingdom of the Cholas. The Portuguese wrote the name correctly 
with Ch, which the Spanish version preserves in Chomendel. Ramnsio 
alters it into Coromendel, no ^ubt supposing Ck to denote the k sound 
as in Itahan, and omitting me k as not required before 0. This 
spelling probably started Uie common modem form, as Ramusio's 
collection had a wide circulation. 

r llaxbosa passes from Cintacora on the KUinadI to Mergen, without 
mention of the imTOitant town of KarwAr on the south nde of that 
stream, vdiich has oeen devrioped in more modem times. Kaiw&r is 
probaUy the Caiibal oj the Cornmeniants (III, zj). “ Caribal and 
Ancola (two places which lie in front of Cmtkcora, on the opposite 
side of the river) ■" Miijan or Mergen seems to have been more import- 
ant at that time, though now insignificant. BeittOl, another port 
in the same neighbourhood, has also fitllen into disuse, and has been 
sometimes confused with Bhatkal. (Batecala, § 78 ; v. Cathay 
[Y. and C.], IV, p. 72). 

* Mergen in the Portuguese text should no donbtbe read Mergen and 
may be identified with the modem Miii&tt,whi(di is shown in map in 
the Bombay GateUeer (191 r) as situated on an inletsouth of Ankola, on tiie 
GangawAU River and north of Hona war. The name is given in the form 
Mergen in a letter from Afioi^ Mexia, Captain of Cochim,fn the King of 
Portugal, dated 1530 (Danvers, I, 409}, < In i^ letter he says, 
“Between Baticola and Goa there are certain places called Onor, 
Mergen and Ancola," and adds that “ they are under the Qneen of 
Guamoppa, who is a vassal of the King of Naiaynn." The Spanish 
and Ramu^ have further develop^ Mergeu into Mergeo. 

The kingdom of Gar^oppa is mentioned ^ otiier Portngnese wtiteES 
and the name is preserved m the Falls of Gemppa (the most cele b rated 
waterfall in Im^, on the tiVer which fsUs into me sea at Hoo&war. 
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^thered great store of black rice, very coarse, which 
the Malabares come hither to purchase for the poorer 
people. They carry it away in small zambuquos, and 
in exchange therefor they bring coconuts, and the oil 
obtained therefrom, and a great quantity of jagara,^ 
all of which is consumed in this country. 


§ 77. HONOR. 

Afper passing Mergen* on the coast there is another 
river, on which is a fine town called Honor.* The 
inhabitants speak the language of the country, but 
the Malabares call it Ponouaram. Here the Malabares 


^ Jagara is the term used for the coarse sugar made from palm-sap 
According to Yule, various palms are used for this purpose, but in the 
district here descnbed it is doubtless the cocoanut palm In the 
bazaon of Northern India the term is not confined to palm sugar, 

but is used for any unrefined sugar The Portuguese form is from the ' 
MalayUam chahkara {Hobson~J^son, sv Jaggery). 

' Here the Spanish version has incorrectly, “ Having passed this 
river AUga," vtz , the Liga River left bftind at Cintacora Bamusio 
gives it correctly as “ the nver Mergeo " 

1 Honor is the usual form of this name m the Portuguese works of 
this penod, Onor being sometimes found The m^em form is 
HonAwar, which is identmed in meaning with another place of the same 
name in the Bellary District , the meanmg is suppos^ to be Golden 
village, horn the Canarese hennu “ gold ” and iru, “ village.” As 
Canarese is the prevailing language m both places, this is probably 
■correct IHo6so»-/o6i<j»i, Crooke’s Ed , s v Honor ) Barbosa mentions 
another name for Honor given it by the Malabarl merchants , Poncu- 
aram, Spanish Povaran, Ramusio Ponaran (mispnnted as Ponouaram 
in the quotation in Hobson- Jdbsorf^. This is no doubt a MalayAlam 
word 

Vinceat's identification of HonAwar with the Naura of the Pertplus 
has not been supported by modem commentators, and there seems no 
special ground for it beyond the similanty m the sound of the names 
fSebofi's Pertphts, p 204) HonAwar was well known to the Arab 
writers. AbuT-fida mentions it as a good port, and alludes to its 
Muhammadan colony. * 

Ibn Ba^fn visited HonAwar three times, and gives the name .as 
HunawAr. He found it a ^uiishing place under a Muhammadan 
Tiller, lived some time with the SultAn JamAlu'd-din, and joined him in 
an attaifit on SindAbAr (p 170, n 2). He also notes that it fell off 
after the attack on SindAbur, which was retaken by the Hindfls. It 
afterwards fell under the power of the RAjas of Vijayanagar who 
«xpMIed the Mnsalman inhamtants in 1479 (see § 73, l.e.). 
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carry on a great trade, taking away great store of black 
rice (as at Mergen), and bringing in returiS coconuts 
and the oil obtained therefrom, and palm-sugar and 
palm- wine “ and everything in great abundance, and 
yearly a multitude of zatnbuquos, both great and small, 
coflie for this trade ; for much rice!^ is consumed in 
Malabar by reason that it is their chief diet — and in 
this town of Honor there were two heathen pirates 
maintained by the lord of this land.i one of whom 
they call Timoja and the other Raogy, each of whom 
had five or six large ships with crews of well-armed men 
in great numbers these issuing forth to the sea took 
all the ships they met (saving only those of Malabar) 
and robbed them of whatsoever they carried, leaving 

* This passage, containing the story of the pirate chiefs, is omitted in 
the Spanish version and by Ramusio The story is also told in detail 
by De Barros, and many particulars can be gathered from the Com- 
mentanes of Afonso D’Alboquerque, and also from his correspondence 
The Portuguese had made the acquaintance of Timoja on Vasco da 
Gama's first expedition He formed the intention of attacking tlie 
fleet when it anchored off Anjediva on the return voyage, but his 
boats were driven off by ghnfire On Da Gama’s second voyage 
also some of Timoja's ships were driven into Hongwar harbour and 
burnt there (1502) 

De Barros describes also the dealings of Francisco D’Almeida with 
Timo|a at an earher period (1505) (Dec /, viii, Ch o, f 169 (b)) 
He went to HonSwar with the object of burning Timoja’s pirate ships 
and galleys, and not of destroying the town Timoja was a Marfitha, 
and an enemy of the rulers of BijSpur, and soon submitted to the 
Portuguese when he found that they were about to attack the Musal- 
mans He did them good service both under Alg^eida and Albo- 
querque, and was well rewarded font He was much employed during 
the operations at Goa , was at one time suspected of treachery, but 
after bemg dismissed from lus office as thfinadar, was again re-instated, 
to the delight of the Hindu population, who regard^ him as their 
champion against the Musalmans He may in fact be regarded as to 
a certain extent a predecessor of SivajI His brother, here called 
Raogy (Rao-JI), is named Mihr Kao or Milr Rao by Danvers, following 
Correa (?) He succeeded Timoja on bis death in 1512 Possibly 
there has been some confusiqp with Marlao, the brother of the King o^ 
Onor (Commentaries, HI, 26, 27) This name is given by Whiteway 
(Rtse of the Portuguese Power tn Indta, p 140) m the form Malhar 
Rao, which IS certainly a probable MarAtU form According to 
Alboquerque’s letters Timoja was poisoned by him 

The Portuguese took possession of Honor from its Nair Rani or 
“ Queen ” in 1369, but lost it afterwards An mteresting account of 
the events which led to its occupation by VenkatamaNdyakis given 
by Pietro della Valle in 1623 (H S. Ed. 11 , 202, 216 a } 
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the men alive ; and they shared the stolen goods with 
the lord of the land to obtain his favour ; ai\d in this 
wise they lived, gathering great riches and established 
in the land. They were natives of the Daquem 
kingdom, and came thence to this town in order not 
to be subject to the Moors from whom they had freed 
themselves. But since the fleets of the King our Lord 
have sailed the Indian seas they have not dared any 
more to act thus.” 


§ 78. BATICALA. 

Advancing further along 'the coast after passing the 
river df Honor, there is another river of no great size 
on which stands a fine town called Baticala,i where 


> The Baticali. of the Portuguese is the Bhatkal of modem times, 
a port in the disMct of North Kanara (Bombay Presidency) (Lat. 
13* 39' N., Long. 74* 3a' E.). It had long been a place of some import- 
ance, and is mentioned (under the name Batigala) by Ftiar Jordanus 
(1328) as the capital of a Musalmftlie “ lung " (Travels of F. 
Jordanus, p. 41). Vet Ibn BatStS' at a'bout the same period, although 
he travellM much about this coast and was familiar with HonAwar 
and Calicut, does not mention Bhathal, nor do the other Arab geo* 
giaphen allude to it. Probably it was a subordinate principality under 
HonAwar. It appears to have shared the fate of HonAwar when the 
latter was retakm by die HindQs of Vijayanagar in 1479 a.d., and 
most of die Muhammadans went to Goa. These people were known 
as NavAyats (Naiteas of Portuguese writers), and according to local 
legend they were the descendants of Sunni refugees driven out of 
Persia by the SbVas in the eighth century. This would have been 
equivalent to the second century of the Hijra, and any expulsion by 
Shl‘as at that period seems improbable, but the colony was evidently 
well established at HonAwar and Bhatkal in the fourteenth century. 
Garcia de Orta (CoUoauies, p. 445), speaking of Bafaim says, “ The 
Moors were originally lords over it, but now there are few there, only 
those who trade by sea and are called Naiteas, what we call mestiaos, 
descended from toe Moors who intamanled with the people of the 
land." Since 1479 a.d., when the MuaalmAn ccdony was expelled, 
itlmd been part of the kingdom of yijsyaiAgar, with the rest of the 
territory now includedin Noitt Kanara (Bombay) and South 
Kanara (Madras). The Portngutse established a factory here in 1505. 
Bhafka] plays an important part in the Partuguese history for the next 
two centuries. 

Varthema, in 1510, after leaving the city of Decan, KjApur, . 
returned to ihe coast at a town which be calls “ Bathacala, a very noble 
city of India.” It was not a seaport, and was about a mile from the 
sea. I^imice he went to the island of Anjediva whence he returned 

• a * N 
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there is great trafi&c in goods of divers sor^s. There 
dwell both Moors and Heathen, all given to trade., 
Many ships come hither every year from Ormus to get 
cargoes of white rice (great store) and powdered sugar 
(of which this land has great plenty). , They know not 
how to make it into loaves, and they wrap it up in 
small packets, as it is in powder ; an arroba of this 
sugar is worth 240 reisi more or less. They also 
take many cargoes of iron, and these three kinds of 
goods are the principal cargoes they get here. There 
is also some pepper and spices which the Malabares 
bring hither from India.® Here is great store of 
myrobalans® of good quality, and of these they make 


to the mainland at Centacola (Cintacora, q.v.). Badger, in bis notes 
to the Hak. Soc. edition of Varthema's Travels {p. 119), considers this 
place to be identical with Baitkfil on the Khlinadi, and no other identi- 
fication fits in with its geographical position close to Anjediva Island, 
and Cintacora, and north of Hon&war. In Hobson-Jobson (s.v. Batcul, 
etc.) the opinion is expressed that Varthema's Bathacala must be 
Bhatkal and not Baitkfil “ though misplaced." It is not easy however 
to disregard Varthema's prease indications of its position, and his 
statement that it was not a seaport, which certainly does not apply to 
Bhatkal. Barbosa’s account makes it clear that the latter was a sea- 
port with a considerable trade with Hurmuz and the Malabar ports. 
The succession to the rulership of Bhatkal and the neighbourhood 
seems to have been in the female line. Thus in the Tombo do Estado da 
India (1554), p. 243, we find a contract made " with the Queen of 
Batecalaa, for that tihere was no king and that she ruled the kingdom,” 
and Linschoten (1396) says “ This land belongeth to a Queene named 
Batycola which is a town not far from thence inwardes, it is she that 
selleth the pq>per, etc.” This “ queen ” was probably identical with 
the queen of GSisoppa alluded to in § 77, note. 

^ Here the arroba may be taken as 28 ^b. (p. 157, n. i) ; 240 reis 
were equal to 5s. 7d. of modem English money (see p. 191, n. i), so the 
powdered sugar sold at 2jid. per lb. 

* The use of India here as denoting only the Malabar country is 
very peculiar. It is evident that the word was popularly used by the 
Portugese to denote the paVt of India with wMch they first became 
acquainted, mt., the ports of Calient, Cochin and Cannanore. At the 
present day Goa is often spoken of as India. 

• These were probably the “ Black " or “ Indian " myrobalans. 
See the exhaustive article (by A. C. Burnell) in Hobson-Jobson. In 
connection with the preserving of myrobalans the passage from Pegolotti 
there quoted (Pegolotti, p. 377^ is of interest. He sasrs that the myro- 
balans are k^t in earthen pots in a syrup of Cassia fistula ; this appears 
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a conserve in order to sell them to the Moors of Arabia 
and Persia, who buy them at a good price. The Ormus 
ships, which, as I have said, come hither every year, 
bring horses^in great numbers, and many pearls, which 
they sell here to the Kingdom of Narsyngua, but now 
on account of our armies they take them tp Goa, with 
many other kinds of merchandize.® A few ships belong- 
ing to the Moors of Meca also venture to come to this 
spot to take in loads of spices, notwithstanding that 
by the rules and orders of our people, they are forbidden 
so to do. The zambucos of Malabar come hither yearly 
for loads of iron and sugar, and themselves bring palm- 
sugar, coconuts (and the oil got therefrom), palm- wine, 
pepper (great store), and sundry other drugs, whereof 
they hide and carry away some with great secrecy, 
and other some they take under licence from the 
Captains of our Forts. This place is very rich and a 
great revenue is collected from it by the King and the 
Governour whom he keeps hei'e, called Damachate,* 


to be the sweet black pulp used as an aperient in India, which is 
obtained from the pods of the Cassia fistula (the beautiful yellow- 
flowered tree often called the Indian Laburnum). Possibly the myro- 
balans had their astringent properties corrected by the syrup they were 
preserved in. 

^ The Deccan countries were dependent for good horses on the trade 
with the Persian Gulf, both the ‘AdilshShis and the Kings of 
Vijayanagar competing to get the control of the supply. The capture 
of Hurmuz and Goa by Allxiquerque gave the Portuguese the power 
to divert the whole trade to the latter place and to make their own 
term* with the rival powers. (See R. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 
1900, pp. 1*6-128). 

* With this passage may be compared Barbosa’s complaint in his 
letter to Dom Manoel regarding the neglect to take the ships trading 
from Calicut to Mecca. (Intro, p. viii.) , 

• The Spanish version and Ramusio call this Governor a “ Gentile " 

and give his name as Damaqueti. It is very improbable that he was 
really a “ Moor " or Muhammadan, as the Portuguese text says. The 
tfame Damachate is no doubt HindS and not Muhammadan. It may 
stand for Da.ma S6tl^ or ChSti, the first part being a contracted form 
of Dfimodar, and the latter meaning “ banker," often need as an 
honorary title by Hindfls of the mercantile class ; Chetty in South 
India. * 
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a Moor of great wealth, possessing money and 
very fine jewels in great abundance. THe King of 
Narsyngua has bestowed tins place upon a nephew 
of his together with other regions hard by. He is a 
great lord, and keeps up a magnificent establishment. 
His name is Reimas.i and in all things he is obedient 
to his uncle of Narsyngua. In the country they show 
as much obedience to the Governour as to him. They 
are accustomed to challenge one another to duels, > and 
when a challenge has been accepted, and the king gives 
his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by the 
persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must 
be according to measure ; that of the one of the same 
length as that of the other. The king appoints seconds 
and a field for the fight, and when this has been done, 
they go thither naked, covered only with some cloth 
wrapped round their middles,* with very cheerful 
faces. Then after saying their prayers they begin to 
fight, and as they are bare it is over in a few strokes in 
the presence of the King and his court. No man may 


> This passage is quoted by Mr. Sewell (A ForgiMm Empire, p. 129) 
from the Spanish version (with which Rsmusio agrees) in wUch the 
nephew of the king of Vijayanagar is said to have called himself 
“ king." This is not in accordance with the Portuguese text. The 
first syllable of the proper name Reimas given by Barbosa was evi- 
dently ccmfused by the translators with “ Rei," a king. It is evident 
that any assumption by him of a royal title would have been impossible. 

* The duel as an institution is not common in the East ; and it 
would not be easy to find another well authenticated instance of its 
existence. Its recognition by the State in Vijayanagar is confirmed 
by Femto Nnniz in his Chronicle, translated by Mr. Sewell in his 
hbtory of the Vijayanagar monarchy {A Forgotten Empire, p. 385). 
See also Marco ]^lo's a^unt of duds at Cad (KSyal) on the 
Coromandd Coast (Yule's Marco Polo, i8yo, II, 306). Yule in his 
note 4 on this passage threw some doubt on the passage in Ramnsio 
^giving Barbosa's account, as a posdble interpolation. But it does not 
differ in any important point from the Portuguese text. 

* Here the Spanish version adds “ and with their arms, which are 
swords, bucklers and daggers." Ramnsio has the same with the 
exception of daggers, but the Portuguese does not name any weapons. 
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speak to them while they are fighting, except the 
seconds, each of whom stands by his own m^n : and 
this is such a common practice among them, that some 
are slain dally. 

Here they formerly paid tribute to the King our 
Lord, but of late they have ceased to pay land rather 
do us all the mischief they can. 

This place stands on flat ground, well-peopled and 
well-worked, but there is no wall around it. Near by 
are many excellent gardens and pleasant groves of fruit 
trees and fair streams of water. Pardaos^ are current 
there, that is to say, the gold coin of the kingdom. 
They are worth here 320 rexs. Their principal weights are 
bahares, each of which weighs four quintals, as I have 
already said. Besides the goods, which, as I have said 
above, are dealt in here, much copper is also used 
and taken inland for coinage, also for cooking pots 
and other vessels, used by the country people. Much 
quicksilver, vermillion dye, coral, alum and ivory 
(which is here of great value) are also dealt in at this 
place. 


* The gold coins of the Vljayanagar dynasty, called by the Portu- 
guese Pardaos (from the Sanskrit term Ptat&pa) are described by Sir 
Walter Elliot and Mr. E. Thomas in The Cotns of Southern India, tSSs, 
pp. 96-98 and PI. iii, lliey are found of two weights, averaging about 
52 and 26 grains. Of these the heavier coin is that valued by BarboM 
at 320 reis. In the Livro dos Pesos da Ymdsa (1554), th® pardao is 
valued at 360 reis, which no doubt denotes a decline in the value of the 
real in the forty yean which had elapsed since Barbosa wrote. The 
crusado oi Barba’s time has been calculated from actual w^hts 
coins still existing at 9s. gd. (p. 65, n. i), and consisted of 420 reis 
(worth abont .aSd. each at that period) ; and the pardao may thus 
be considaed as worth ys. slid, in modem English money. This value 
is slightly M gtnw for the crusado than tbdt arrived at in the excellmt 
article Pardao in Hobson - Jobson ; bat the difierence is riot great, bei^ 
based on a alight variation in the value of the real, which I find to be 
.28d. Instead of .268d. as there calculated. In spite of ‘Abdu'r- 
Bazsgk's statement I thin k it imposmble to consider me varSha as the 
double of the patdfto, which, according to Varthema, contained twenty 
andnottenfanams. Barbosa, who for many years was a writer engr^ed 
in business ofi the Malabar coast, is a thoroughly goodauthori^in a 
matter of mis sort. 
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§ 79. MAJANDUR. 

Further in advance along the coast towards Malabar 
is another small river on which stands a good-sized 
town which they call Majandur.i pertaining fo the 
seignory of Baticala, where abundance of very good 
rice is reaped, and from this place comes almost 
all that is taken on board at Baticala. All round they 
sow it in valleys and flats covered with water, for it is 
sown and reaped in water ; they plough the land as 
we do with oxen and buffaloes yoked in pairs, and the 
ploughshare has a hollow in it wherein the rice is 
carried when the land is flooded,^ and as the share 
ploughs the rice goes on settling down under water and 
earth. On dry land they sow by hand. And every year 
this land bears two crops ; the first and best is girafal, 
the second is called a^al There is another which they 
call qtiavagas and another pachary, and each of these 
differs from the rest in grice.® 

^ Majandur is given in the Spanish and in Ramusio as MayandQr, 
and appears in tl^ form in Ribero’s map. D'Abbeville's map of 1652 
also shows it, but at some distance from the coast. It has disappeared 
from modem maps. Majandur was evidently a fertile plain near 
Bhatkal, and supplied most of the rice sold at that port. In the 
Tombo do Estado da India (p 247), in the list of ports which paid 
duties in rice to the King of Portug^, the following occurs ; 

“ Item — From the River of Bandor which is near Baticalaa 300- 
fardos of rice may be collected " This Bandor is evidently identical 
with Majandur, and appears in some modern maps as Bydor or Bedor. 
Possibly the true form was Bayadur. See also the list of towns on 
the west coast of India given by De Barros, Dec. I, ix. i, f. 174, where 
Bendor comes between Baticalh and Bracelor. 

* The method of sowing by a drill in the ploughshare is remarkable. 
In many parts of Norihera India a primitive drill is also used, but it 
consists of a hoUow bamboo attached to the share and not of a hollow 
in the share itself. 

' The names of the difi&ent kinds of .rice are variously given 
Barbosa's spellings have been here corrected, ( being read for c, as the 
omissioa of the Cedilla ( or vice versa) is common. 

Portuguese. Spanish. Ramusio. 

1. Girafal. Girazat (Girazal). Giracalli. 

2. A$al. Janibasid lambucal. 

or Javi basal. , 

3. Quavagas. • Camagu. Canacar. 

4. Pacha^. Pachari. Pachoril. 
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§ 80. BACANOR AND BRAgALOR. 

Yet further advancing along the coast beyond 
Majandur, there are two small rivers, on which stand 
two towns, the one called Bacanor^ and the other 
Brafalor, which» pertain to the kingdom of Naryngua 


Lmschoten (I, 245) gives Gtresall as the name for the best nee at Goa, 
and Chambasal as that of a rather poorer and cheaper kind This 
second kind is also mentioned as chanbofal in S Botelho's Tomho do 
Estado da India (1554), p 243 (Subsidies para a Historia da India 
Portugwxa, Lisbon, 1868), where it is noted that the king (or<rather 
Queen) of Baticalaa has to pay a yearly tnbute of 1,000 fardos of 
CHanbafol nee These names are, according to Bumrll s notes to the 
passage in Linschoten, denved from the Markthl, Girafal is jtresH or 
“ hke cummin " from the smell resembhng that of nra or cummm 
He adds “ the name is also in use in the Tamil country, it apparently 
first occurs in Castanheda (Bk u, ch 102) in Canaresc ’ Barbosa s 
word also seems to be from the Canaresc, which is spoken at Bhatkal, 
and IS of earlier date than Castanheda's 

jifai IS evidently a truncated foim, the full word being chatnbofal 
for the native word Samhasal which Burnell sayrs (1 c ) “ is a name (for a 
kind of white nee sown in J uly and harvested in J anuary) common in all 
the countries of South India , it is not clear what its origin or meaning 
lb ’ The alternative form given in Stanley’s note, Jam basal (read 
Jam basal), suggests a possible ongin from Java 

The tlurd name, which may perliaps be read as cavagar, has not been 
traced elsewhere , 

The fourth pachary suggests the Hindi pichhan, the last or hindmost, 
and may possibly be a Konkani name lor a late crop 

There is an allusion to these varieties of Ricc in Correa, Vol I, p 694 
(1507) The King of Baticala sent D Louren50 D’Almeida a thousand 
fardos of chSobafol nee and a thousand of gtrifol 

* Bacanor and Brafalor Here, as frequently happens, the cedilla is 
omitted in the text, Bracalor being the form given Bracelor is 
frequently found in early Portuguese wnters It should be mentioned 
before Bacanor to give the geographical order in travelling from the 
north 

The earliest mention of these two places, which are often coupled 
together, is that of Ibn BatQta, who approached them from Honawar, 
» e , from the north He turns Barcelor (which really represents the 
Canarese BasarUru, “ the town of the waved fig-tree,” but possibly the 
ongmal is Tulu), into the quasi Arabic form Abu Sarur, and describes it 
as a small town on a large inlet abounding in coconut palms Abulfida, 
at about the same period, also speaks of Basarur, a small town Ibn 
Bat&ta then went on to the more important town of B&c&nor or 
F&kanlir as he calls it * He found a Musalmifh colony there, but its 
ruler was a Hindfi called BSsadaw, * e , VSsudeva The name Fakanur 
or Bacanor seems (according to Burnell m Hobson- JAson) to represent 
VakkanSr, the Malay&lam name of the place which is called BSrkOr 
in Canarese, the local language It may also, with great probabihty, 
be identified with the Pachamuria of Niccolo Conti (India in (Fifteenth 
Century, Conti, p 6), whence he travelled inland to Vqayanagar, 
probably through Bhatkal When ttie Portuguese amved in India it 
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in this its province of ToUnate. Here is much good rice, 
which grows in the lands thereby, and many &hipsfrom 
abroad, and many as well of Malabar, take in cargoes 
thereof, and (after it has been husked and cleaned 
and packed in balesi of its own straw, all of the same 
measure, to wit, each bale containing four algueires 
and a half*and worth from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred reis) take it away. Great store thereof 
they carry hence to Ormus, Aden, Xaer, Cananor and 
Caledht, and they barter it for copper, coconuts (and 
the oil thereof), and molasses ; but in Malabar they 
use it more than elsewhere, for the Malabares have no 
other food ; and albeit the country is but small, yet 
is it so fulfilled of people, that it may well be called 
one town from Mount Dely even to Coulam.‘ 


had become a vassal state of Vijayanagar (A Forgotten Empire, p. 374), 
and was, as Barbosa notes, included in the province of Tulunflda or 
Tolinate, the “ Tnlu country." 

It was one of the places pasted, if not actually visited Vasco da 
Gama on his first voyage. He is said by De Barros and in the Boteiro to 
have erected a memonal pillar or padrOo in the name of Santa Maria on a 
small island between Bacanor and Baticalfi, one of five which he erected 
on that voyage (Dec. I, iv, ti, f. 81). Thishowever is not mentioned by 
Correa. 

The place is frequently mentioned by later travdlers and is 
undoubtedly the Barkfir of modem times (I.at. 13” aSl' N.), a place 
now of httle importance, but described in the Imperial Gaeetteer as the 
site of an ancient city, once the cafdtal of the Jain kings of Xuluva, 
and afterwards held by Vijayanagar 

' These /ardos or bales are alluded to by Linschoten in his account of 
the products of the Malabar coast. In the En^ish translation the 
Butch form farden is used for the plural «aA fordo for the sin g u l ar. 

There is rice, which they sell by the Farto ; it is broght in 
round bundels wrapped in strawe, and bounde about with cordes : 
everie'Fardo is commonly three Hands (i.e., maunds) and a halfe." 
(Linschoten, I, 243). In a note Mr. Bum^ remarksthat these bundles 
are still used in Kanaqi, undet' the name of Gorge (see p. 161, n. 2), 

Vieyra’s Diet., s.v. faido, says that the fordo w^hs 4a Fortugusse 
pounds, and the alqtmre he estimates to contain 1 pe^ 3 quarts 1 pint. 

* The coast of the Kanara District is stiU very densdy inhabited. 
“ Even inclnding their very ^arsely inhaldted maluioos inland 
villages the coast talMos return over x,ioo inhabitants pet square 
mile of cultivated land " {Bombny Centus Report, 1911, f 33}. 
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§ 8i. MANGALOR.1 

^[PASSING by the two places above-named we find a 
great and very fair river, which discharges its waters 
into the s^a, and here hard by the coast, towards the 
south, is a very„great town, wherein dwell both Moors 
and Heathen of the aforesaid kingdom erf Narsinga, 
named Mangalor,* where many ships take cargoes of 
black rice, which is better and more wholesome than 
the white, to sell in the land of Malabar, and it can be 
got good cheap. Cargoes of this rice are likewise 


* This sectioii legardlng Mangalor is not found in tte Portapiese 
MS. and was inserted by the Portuguese editors from R^uuo s text ; 
as their translation varies slightly from the original I have here 
translated directly from the Italian. „ . . 

It will be noticed that the st^e differs fro®. Barbosa s, and d^^s 
irom his usual introductory formula. The opinion that the bl^k ric 
is better and more wholesome than the white is ce^^y not 
the very next section, under Cnmbola, he says that the blMk 
very bad (muWo foim), and pnts down its popularity among the poor 

soMy to its (dieapness. , aariM 

The corresponding section to this in Lord Stanley's y«“on 
with Ramusio's in every point, and it is clear that the rtomo 

from the Spanish, using metzo ii instead of the more usual mtztogiomo 
for ** south ** in imitation of the Spanish fncdto~di<t- 

• Mangalor was one of the best known po^ of S. 
days, ^iTidentified by Sir H. Yule with Manganour 
Ptolemy in vii, t, 86, among the places bet^n the 
and ri^ In N. lat. i8» 40'. McCrindle howevCT re^« 
Mastanour. A more certain idcritificatum is that g/nn- 

ofCosmasIndicopleustes in the n ^67). 

the principal popper-ports (Yiile-Cordier,Caway»Ii 2^ Iii 

In & Catalan map of 1373 it appears as Manganor ( . , 3 
the early part of t£e fourteenth century it^^s visiti^Ita 
(IV, p. 79Who deecribes it as a larp town 

with tile merchants of Persia and Yeme^and .. Abdu’r- 

he calls Ad-Dumb, " the greatest bay in the Uud 

Raxsftk, in the middle of the fifteenth century, made it the st^g 



«ariy Portuguese vistors.- ft is casujuiy v'ome' of certain 

l^egafSo ds Judies OtiffUaes, Ch. i9)» ^ riama nn his aecoTid 
“ '^tSns ■■ who sent a deputation to Vm®° f Sf rS 
Mjyage towards the end of rsoa- Mangalor of S6ratn « 5 ) 
attracted greater notice at that pmod. ninao da Silveira. 

It was Srt tiU 15*9 that the Portugu^ und« da^uve^ 

attached and took it on the ground „ Ch^im,” ».*. 

ViJsqSw^ar kiiigdom, it was under the control of a Lhatim, 
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taken in many ships of the Moors to Adem ; and of 
pepper as well, which the country from here onwards 
begins to produce, but only a small quantity, better 
than any other kind ; I mean that which the Malabaris 
take thither in small craft. The said river is very 
pleasant an^ beautiful, full of groves of coconut palms, 
and thickly peopled with Heathen and Moors, with 
fair buildings and many very great and wealthy 
houses of worship of the Heathen which have a great 
revenue. There are also many mosques where they 
honour their Macometto.] 


§ 82. CUMBOLA. 

Along the coast, towards Malabar, is another town of 
the same kingdom and province which is called 
Cumbola.i Here is garnered a great abundance of 


a Chetty or Hindu banker, who was in league with Calecul, and con- 
ducted an underhand trade with the Red Sea (De Barros, IV, v, p. 7). 

Tombo do Estado da Indta (1554), p. 247, mentions threeports on Ihe 
Mangalor River which pay duty in nee. 

Ketro della Valle ( 11 , 300, 301, n. i) gives a very good description 
of the port of Mangalor in his day (1623). He descri^ it as “ in the 
mouth of two rivers," t.«., the Bolor and the Balure. 

In modem times Mangalor is the principal port for the export of 
coffee from Mysore and Coorg, but owing to the exposed nature of the 
roadstead the trade comes to a stop dunng the south-west monsoon. 

In the article on Mangalore in Hobson- Jobson it is pointed out that 
the names of this Mangalor, of that in ^tluaw&r, and of the place 
generally known as Manglaur in the mountain district between Swat 
and Chitral, are all identical in origin, and may be traced to a form 
Mafigala-pura, said to be derived from Mallgala, “ gladness.” Mr. 
Crooke has added a note to the effect that the name of the Malabar 
town is said to be taken from the temple of Mangala DSvI. Mafigala, 
however, was the name of the planet Mars (from whom Mangalwa.r or 
Tuesday takes its name), '*a!bd as the nac^ is an ancient one and 
Mangala was worshipped as a god, it is probable that towns may have 
been named after him. 

' The name of Cumbola is spelt Cumbala in the Spanish version and 
Ramusio. De Barros mentions it in the form "Cumbata ” in his list 
of the I'laces between the Riveis Aliga and Cangerecora (or Canherecora, 
probablv Chandragiri), as belonging to the province of Canard 
under the King of BisnagA The list ends thus ; “ Mangalor, Mangeiran, 
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very bad black rice, which the Malabares come hither 
to purchase, and to take away in their zambuquos, 
to sell to the lower sort of people, who buy it readily, 
as it is good cheap, and by it they make more than 
by the good rice. They also take much thereof to the 
Maldive Islands, which lie over against Malabar, > 
as the inhabitants are poor Moors, who, by reason of its 
lower price, would rather have the black than the 
wltfte. They give it to them in exchange for cairo,^ 
which is a thread used for making cables and ropes ; 
it is made out of the husks of coconut, and much of it 
is made here. It is a very safe article of trade every- 
where. This town of Cumbola is under a Lord who 
commands and governs it, appointed by the King of 
Narsyngua. It is the frontier town next to the 
kingdom of Cananor. Here ends the kingdom of 
Narsyngua, on the coast of the province of Tolinate.® 


Cnmbata and Cangerecora, by which runs a nver of the same name, 
which is the terminus and boundary, as will be seen below ” He has 
already stated that the river of Cangerecora ib five leagues noith of 
Mount Deli 

It is not given in Ribero’s map of 1529, but it appears in the modern 
form of Kumblidi in Keith Johnston ,see Cathay, iv, 74' The 
Coioal of Kennell there mentioned, though not shown in his map of 
1782, appears in the later edition, and is given in the General Index 
m the Memoir of 179^. It appears to correspond with Cumbola in 
position. 

*■ This trade would appear to have been with the Laccadive rather 
than the Maldive Islands, foi the former are in about the same latitude 
as Cumbola, while the Maldives he far to the south Probably boUi 
groups were included under the name Maldive 

* For Cairo or coir- fibre see p 27, n i. The origin of this term is 
from the MalaySlam language as there shown, and as Barbosa was one 
of ihe few Portuguese acquainted witB this language, it is probable 
that his mention of this fibre under this name is the first instance of 
its use in Portuguese. As the Laccadives and Maldives abound ift the 
coconut palm the fibre would be obtained there in abundance 

* It is evident that when Barbosa wrote the Malabar kingdoms of 
Calicut, Cananor and Cochin, weie independent of Vnayanag^r. 
Barbosa’s long residence in those countries makes him a good authority 
on this point. 
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83. OF THE KINGDOM OF NARSYNGOA 

PROPERLY SO-CALLED, AND OF' ITS 
GREATNESS.i 

Further along the coast, and taking the road leading 
inland, at a distance of fifteen or twenty leagues, is a 
h^h and njgged country very hard to cross, which 
stretches from the beginning of the kingdom of 
Narsyngua as far as the Cape of Comorim which is 
beyond the land of Malabar, and here, in the land of 
Tolinate, are many low-lying lands, between the 
mountains and the sea. The Moors of these parts say 
that in ancient days the sea reached even to the foot of 
the mountains and covered the low land, and that in 
the course of time it departed, and the land in which 
they live was left uncovered. They also aver that even 
now the marks of shells and other marine objects may 
be seen at certain places along the mountains, inso- 
much that the sea seems to have reached those 
spots.* Beyond these mountains on the further side, 
the land is flat and level, while from the hither side,* 
so difficult is the ascent that it is like mounting to the 

1 In this and the following sscUon the author collects all the informa- 
tion he was able to give regarding the kingdom ot Vijayanagar or 
Naiainga, as it was tim''ersaUy callM by the Portuguese witters of the 
sixteenth century. On reaching the northern limits of the coast 
districts of this country be gave, in § 75, a statement of tiie{)iovinces of 
vdiich it consisted, end now,bef6re crossing the southern frontier,he gives 
in this section an account of its natural features, and in | 84 a very 
full statement on the mannen and cnstoms of the people. 

* Ihe description of the country here is very accurate, the nature of 
* the low-lying country between the monntains and the sea, the steep and 
difhcuit western slope of the Gbits, and the high and comparatively level 
plateau which lies on the eastern aide of them are rleariy brought out. 

’ Hither ride, i.s., the ride tSwards the Indiga Ocean, with which the 
Portuguese vrere most familiar. Barbosa £stiacUy asserts the inde- 
pendence of the Malabar kingdoms, and gives as tM reason that the 
difficulty of the monntain passes made their territoty inaccessible 
although their intervention between the inland provinces and the 
seami^e thmn an objert much coveted ty the powmfal mimaiGhs 
of Vijayanagar. Calient was certainly independent when Albo- 
(inerqne attwkad it in ihe brginning of isio, and we are t<rid 
in the Commsfriofiss (II, 73) that after ms repnbe he tried to tndnee the 
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sky, and so rough is it that men can only pass through 
it by cerlsdn places and passes ; wherefore the kings 
of Malabar are so independent, for had these moun- 
tains not stood in his way, the King of Narsyngua would 
ere now have subdued them, “ inasmuch as the land 
of Malabar strtifcches from the mountains to the sea. 
and for this reason they have no access to it.” 

Much timber grows there, and there are many wild 
beasts of the mountains, to wit, wild boars, deer, ' 
ounces, leopards, tigers and bears, and certain ash- 
coloured animals like camds, so swift that no man may 
kill them. There are as well serpents which fly in the 
air, whereof of the mere breath and aspect are so deadly 
as to stay any man who comes near them, which 
serpents alight on trees or wheresoever they will.i 
Also there are many wild elephants. 


King of Vijaywutgnr to attack Calient, “ for his kingdom touches that 
of Catient, and the two kings are not very friendly." These overtures 
do not seem to have had anv immediate result. A similar state of 
things bad been reported by 'Abdu'r-Raczftk in 1443 a.o. [India in the 
Fifteenth Centurv, p. 19). He says that the Samfiri was not subject 
to Vijayanagar but paid it respect and dreaded it because of its power 
The indusion of Calient by Nuniz amongthe subject diiefs, as noticed 
above (p. 182, n. 2), cannot be considered as proving anything more 
than Oldinary diplomatic relations. There is no record of any war 
against CaUcut, 'nor do the Vijayanagar Rajas seem to have been 
engaged in any ware except those against the Musalman monarchies 
to the north, and the rulers of Telingana and Orissa. 

The small principalities of the Kanara seaboard comprised in 
Barbosa's “ Province of Tolinate " were on a ditierent footing, and 
were undoubte^y subject to Vijayanagar, and m was the Ba}a of 
BanlApur, but it is probable that Nunis wa' mistaken in including 
Ctiecnt in the same category, tSee Mr. Sewell’s translation of the 
Chroniet* of FemMo Nume in A ForpotteA Empire, p. 374, also p. 122 of 
the sante work.) 

* Most of the animals here mentioned r^uire no special notice. 
The ash-coloured beast resembling a camel is probably Ae antelope 
known as nll-g9i or blue-cow, the actgal colour of which suggrats 
ashes, and its clumoy gait the movement of a camel. The flying 
serpents with poisonotts hteatb and hideous aspect are no doubt a 
creation of popular mythology, but it must be remembered that 
poiaonons trea-malaes are not uncommon in the tropical forest districts 
oi India. In Aratfla also, in the frankincense tiaci of Hadbramaut, 
flying serjients were believed, as far back as the time of Herodotus, to 
guard the trees producing the incense, and there are other instances 
m t r ee-s pi rits taking the mim of serpents. 
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Here are found many precious stones, hyacinths 
(jagon9as), amethysts and certain soft sapphires found 
in the streams and rivers flowing through these 
mountains, " which abound in running waters.” 
[These they take to sell in the towns of Malabar 
where they know how to work them.] ' 

This kingdom of Narsyngua possesses many great 
cities, towns, villages and fortresses, a#d in the 
country there is much husbandry of rice, pease, beans 
and other pulse, also much breeding of goats, cows an<f 
sheep, and there are as well many small ponies, good 
walkers, asses and oxen, all of which they use as beasts 
of burden and for ploughing. All these villages and, 
hamlets are inhabited by Heathen, among whom dwell 
a few Moors. Many places here belong to Lords who 
hold them from the King of Narsyngua, who in his 
own towns keeps his governors and collectors of his 
rents and duties. 


§ 84. THE GREAT CITY OF BISNAGUA. ’ 

Forty leagues 1 (of this country) further inland there 
is a very great city called Bisnagua*, wherein dwell 


^ The distance to the capital seems to be measured from the moun- 
tain range bounding the coast province to the east, and not from the 
coast itsmf, and to be calculated in the local vanety of the hos, which is 
probably intended by “ leagues of this country " Ramusio has it 
as “ a hundred and sixty miles from this mountain ” The road, as 
described by Domingos Paes {A Forgotten Empire, p 236), led from 
Bhatkal to the mountains and thence over level country past a town 
called Zambuja or ZambGr (which Mr Sewell thinks is SandGr, about 
120 miles from Bhatkal and 25 from Viiayanagar) Paes puts the 
distance from Bhatkal to ZamhQr at forty leagues ; which would make 
the league equal to three miles, and Barbosa's forty leagues from the 
mountains to Vijayanagar would be 120 miles, or a good deal less than 
Ramusio's figure, which relates to the Italian mile of a varying measure, 
often approximating to the Roman mile of about 1618 yards This 
would make the distance about 140 English miles according to him. 

* Bisnaga is the form generally used by the Portuguese for the dty 
of Vijayanagar, and represents rather the vulgar pronnnciatton of 
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folk without number ; it is fenced about with strong 
ramparts ^nd by a river as well, on the further side 
of a great chain of mountains. It stands bn a very 
level plain. Here always dwells the king of 
Narsyngua, who is a Heathen and is called Rayen.i 
• 

Bljanagar, no doubt prevalent at the time, and fourfl in Tinshti ^ 
history in a Persian transcription 

This great arty had grown up m the two past centunes and had 
become the capital of an empire including most of the Hindfi kingdoms 
south of the Krishna nver, a full account of which, embodying all that 
can be gathered from the scanty records existing, has been given by 
Mr R Sewell in A Forgotten rntptte, 1900, in which he has given 
translations of two Portuguese records, 1 ir , the Narrative of Domingos 
Paes, and the Chronicle of Femao Nunir, both of which throw great 
hght 09 the condition of Vijayanagai, the first between 1320 and 1322 
and the second about fifteen years later 

^ The King of Vijayanagar at this time was Krishna D6va Riyya, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1309 H&yya is his title, correspond- 
ing to the more Northern form RijS Rayen is Barbosa s version of 
this title, and no doubt the king was famiharly spoken of as the HSyja 
without his personal name Later Portuguese wnters such as Nuni/ 
tall him Cnsnarao Mr SeweU {A I orgotten Ftnpire, p 129) in 
cpioting this passage from Lord Stanley s version of the Spanish text, 
where it is given m the form Raheni, says “ This name awaits explana 
tion He had not the Portuguese text before him, where its identity 
with Rfiyya is clear Ramusio cames/he blunder further and turns 
it into Rasena, and it is surprising that someone has not propounded an 
Etruscan ongin on the strength of this name ' 

He was a great and successful monarch and raised his kingdom to 
the leading position in Southern India Even at the beginning of his 
reign, when Barbosa wrote, his power was very great, and it developed 
further after his great victory over the ‘Adil shfihis at Raicbfir These 
victories, as Mr Sewell has remarked, led to presumption and arrogance 
in his successors and ultimately to their downfall at Tahkdta in 7 365 

Ktishnarkyya after one of his earher expeditions against Onssa 
married the daughter of the Ling of that country, and afterwards a 
celebrated courtezan named Chinnadgvl with whom he had long been 
in love His portrait statue stiU exists in bronze, and is preserved in 
the temple on Tirumalla hill, flanked on the right by that of the beloved 
Chinnadevi and on the left by that of another wife Tirumaladfivl, 
probably, from her name, a member of bis own family and not the king of 
Onssa's daughter (See Mr Knshna Sastn s article in the l?«porl 0/ the 
Archteologie^ Suney oj India for 1911-12, especially the note on p 189, 
and PI Ixxvi ) 

Another mteiesting monument of this tme has been preserved at the 
great temple which shll stands near the village of HfimpI This was 
erected to carry out the ancient ceremony of weighing the kingagalnst 
gold and jewels to commemorate some great event It consists of 
two columns of giamte with a cross-piece or transom at the top, in which 
are nngs from which the scales were suspended The event on this 
occasion was the taking of Kondavid in 1515. (See Report 4 rchaologtcal 
Suneyof Indta 1912-13, PI Ixxmv, ani^the paper by Mr A H Long- 
hurst , also HampiRuvns, by A H Longhuist, Madras Government 
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and here he has great and fair palaces, in which he 
alwa}^ lodges, with many enclosed courts &nd great 
houses very well built, and within them are wide open 
spaces, with water-tanks in great numb^in which is 
reared abundance of fish. He also has gardens full of 
trees and sweet-scented herbs. In the city as well there 
are palaces after the same fashion, wherein dwell the 
great Lords and Governours thereof. * 

The other houses of the people are thatbhed, " but 
none the less are very well built and arranged according 
to occupations, in long streets with many open places.’’^ 
And the folk here are ever in such numbers thast the 
streets and places cannot contain them. There is 
great traffic and an endless number of merchants and 
wealthy men. as well among the natives of the city 
who abide therein as among those who come thither 
from outside, to whom the King allows such freedom 
that every man may come and go and live according to> 
Ms own creed, without 'suffering any annoyance and 
without enquiry whether he is a Christian, *' Jew," 
Moor or Heathen. Great eqmty and justice is 
observed to all, not only by the rulers, but by the people 
one to another. Here there is a diamond-mine as 
{here is also in the kingdom of Daquem, whence are 
obtained many good diamonds ; all other precious 
stones are brought hither for sale from Peguu and 


tgij.) A relief illnstrating a similar ceremony where the hisg ia 
shown seated in the scales suspended from a structure Hke that at. 
HampI is preserved in the Tnnjore District and is illustrated In Hie- 
same paper. *' 

* 

* The word used here and elsewhere in similar deacriptiaae i» 
aruadas ^ modern speUing atruadas), sA, arranged inrwas orstreets. 
The woros “ according tooccupatlon ’’ arenot expressed separately but 
are imjdied in the verb atruat according to Btnteau (1789) arod Vie^tra. 
<1813). The allusion is to the alHocation of trades and cnite each to 
own quarter or e w thslta, sfiS prevalsat in Indian towns. 
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Ceilam, and from Ormus [and Cael]i they bring pearls 
and seed-pearls. These precious stones circulate here 
more freely than elsewhere, because of the great esteem 
in which they are held [for they deck their persons 
with them, for which reason they collect here in great 
quantities]. Here also is used great stpre of the 
brocades of poorer quality brought for sale from 
China [and Alexandria],® [and much cloth dyed scarlet- 
in-grain and other colours and coral worked into 
paternosters and in branches],* “ also metals both 
wrought and unwrought," copper in abundance, quick- 
silver,* vermilion, saffron, rosewater, great store of 
opium, sanders-wood, aloes-wood, camphor, musk 
(of which a great quantity is consumed yearly, as they 
use to anoint themselves therewith), and scented 
materials. Likewise much pepper is used here and 
everywhere throughout the kingdom, which they bring 
hither from Malabar on asses and pack-cattle. 

All this merchandize is bouglit and sold by par duos. 


* The name of Gael has been added bv Ramuaio to Barbosa's text, 
and is also found in the Spanish veision This is the town of KAyal 
situated in Tinevelly on the Gulf of Manar, now a small village at soi^e 
distance from the sea This identification was made by the Rev D 
Caldwell, whose note on the subject was embodied by Sir H Yule 
in his ilforfo Po/o 1871,11,3078) It was celebrated for its pearl- 
fibhenes (see below, § 97) 

* Alexandria is added by Ramusio and the Spanish version In the 
Portuguese text China is given as the only country from which |hese 
brocades came. 

* This passage is translated from Ramusio’s Italian It is not 
mserted by the Portuguese editors The Spanish version has only 
“ coral worked into round beads ” 

* For the value of the goldpanfso, see p. 191, n 1 The quotation 
given m H<Ason- Jobs<m from the Portuguese edition of Barbosa gives 
the value at 360 ras, but it should be 320, » e , at Bhatkal {valem aquy 
ha fretetUos e mnte rs.) Later on it was valued at 360 reis , seeLtwo 
4 os Pesos da Yrndta (1554), pp 61-63 

TheSpanidi version and Ramusio m § 78 follow the Portuguese text, 
giving the value at 320 tptara’iedts at ^atkal The value of three 
hundred given m the interpolation here inserted from ^lamusio is 
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{The gold coin, which they call ■pardao is worth three 
hundred maravedis] which are made in ce^ain towns 
of this kingdom, [and over the whole of India they 
make use of this coin, which is current ip all these 
kingdoms. The gold is rather base. The coin is 
round in form and is made with a die. Some of them 
have on one side Indian letters and on the other two 
figures, of a man and a woman, and others have onl> 
letters on one side]. " They are made more especially 
in a town called Hora,» from which they call them 
horios ; the value and fashion of which coins have 
been set forth above in many places. Those *01 thii 
place are perfectly genuine, not one of them has beet 
ever found false, nor is now so found, whereas many o 
other places are (false).” 


evidently jncorrect, and is no doabt taken from the value of the silve 
and not oi the go\A pardao. According to Lord Stanley's note on th 
Spanish version (p. 86) “ the abbreviation is ill nn ; this might s^ 
for ccc or three hundiM, thevalue given by Ramusio.” 

The passage given from Ramuelo is quoted in a note by th 
Portuguese editors, and occurs also in Uie Spansish version. It is hei 
translated direct from Ramusio's Italian. Those bearing the “ figun 
of a man and of a vroman " are the coins of the earlier Kuruba dynasty i 
Vijayanagar, which came to an end about 1468 a.D. The figun 
represent Siva and his consort Ftrvaif. They do not appear on tf 
cenns of Krishna-Rgyya of the Narannha dynasty who was Barbosa 
contemporary. The 52-gi^ hHiu yretc afterwards known as pagoda 
and the smaller gold coins of 36 grains as half-pagodas. (EUio 
Cams of S. Indta, 1888, pp. 88-89, and FI. III.) 

* The passage which follows, relating to the genninenees of the coi] 
struck in the Ungdom of Vijayanagar, and to their mint, is found on 
in the Portuguese text. (It is quoted in Hobson- J^son, and Ec 
p. 677.) Tbere does not appear to be any plfwe of the name oi Hot 
and it may be guessed that it was an imaginaiy place, the name 
the cedn bkng supposed to denote its place of coinage, A due will 
found in the following passage from the Chronicle of Fem&o Nan 
{A Forgotten En^re, p. Joi) : “ On the, death of that king Bucan 
tbwe came to the throne his son called Pureoyre Oeorto whidi 
Canara means powerful lord, and he coiaed a money of pardaos wfai 
evm now they call “ pnronre deorio." The name Of Uds king wi 
as Hr. Sewell has diom, Haiihara Devait3m ; and It is evidenttii 
•certain parddos were called after him diooraya or diordo. This wc 
dtorSo was mistakmi by Uie Portuguese for de Horn “of Hon 
which was supposed to ber the name of the adut-town. They vr 
most pto^aldy struck In Vijayanagar itself. 
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[Customs of the Kingdom of Narsinga and of the 
• Inhabitants of the Country]. 

The King seldom goes forth from this city, he dwells 
therein with great luxury and without any trouble, for 
he passes on all the governance of the realm to his 
Govemours. The natives of this land ai^ Heathen 
like himself ; they are tawny men, nearly white. 
Their hair is long, straight and black. The men are 
of good height with " phj^nomies like our own : 
the women go very trimly clad ; their men wear 
certain clothes as a girdle below, wound very tightly 
in many folds, and short white shirts of cotton or silk 
or coarse brocade, which are gathered between the 
thighs but open in front : on their heads they carry 
small turbans, and ^ome wear silk or brocade caps, 
they wear their rough shoes on their feet [without 
stockings].* They wear also other large garments 
thrown over their shoulders like capes, and are accom- 
panied by pages walking behind^hem with their swords 
in their hands. The substances with which they are 
always anointed are these ; white sanders-wood, aloes, 
camphor, musk and saffron, all ground fine and 
kneaded with rosewater. With these they anoint 
themselves after bathing, and so they are always very 
highly scented. They wear many rings set with 
precious stones and many earrings set with fine pearls 
in their ears. As well as the page armed with a 


* I have ventured to translate phylosamtas by this piece of old 
Fegitah cant. The Portuguese word is no ddubt intended for physto~ 
■nomias " physiogttomies.” * 

* Abarqiut or abtmas are rough shoes of raw hide, like the 

Alpargs^ of Spain. Here it is applied to the common shoe of India. 
'The word alpasea is used for a sandal properly spealdng. The words 
“ without stockings ’’ are from Ramusio. The Spanish version s^ 
"* with sandals on their bare feet," but thm is no mention oLthis in the 
Tlortognese text. * 
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sword, whom, as I have said, they take with them, they 
take also another who holds an umbrella (lit. a shade-hat 
with a handle)! to shade them and to keep off the 


! Sombrnro, “ a bat,” is the word used by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century for “ umbrella " Compare the use of the word 
“ bonnets ” for umbrellas by John Campbel) in the seventeenth 
century (Traifds of R Bell and John Campbell, Sir R C Temple, 
p i8. Reprint from /Ndtan Antiquary, Bombay, 1908) Here it has 
the form, sombretro depee (p 4 ), is,” hat with a foot " Ramuaio 
translates it as “ un capello soUile con un ptede alto ” The Spamsh 
version apparently employed a phrase whi^ Lord Stanley trai^lated 
” a slender canopy ’ 

In modem Portuguese the word “ souibreiro " is no longer in common 
use either in the sense of a hat or of an umbrella It has been dis- 
placed by chapeo (from the French chapeau), which is|used in both senses. 
As an umbrella or sunshade it is chapeo de chuva or chapeo de sd, 
or colloquially simply chapeo . 

Many quotations illustrating the early use of umbrellas and of the 
word sombretro and its curious Enghsh adaption as summerhead will 
be found in /foisoM-yoiroM under the headings Umbrella and Sombrero, 
but no notice is there given of the first mention of umbrellas made to 
open and shut, of which that in the text is a very early example The 
only earlier mention 1 have been able to .trace is that by Mangnolh 
(who died in 1353) He says (speaking of the legend of a race with but 
one foot, which they used to keep off sun or rain) , ‘ But as all the Indians 
commonly go naked, they are in the habit of carrying a thing hke 
a httle tent roof on a cane handle, uihtch they open out at u til as a pro 
tection against sun or rain This they call a chatyr " 

See Cathay, III, 236, where in a note allusion is made to Ibn 
BatQta’s mention of the use of parasols at Constantmople, and the 
editor adds “ It is strange that he (is, Mangnolh) should require to 
give so roundabout a descnption ’ May not the reason be that 
Mangnolh, while possibly familuir with the ponderous state umbrellas 
earned in many countries, had yet never seen a handy article made to 
fold up and open out at need, and so made fit for everyday use ’ The 
same astomshment is expressed by Sir H Yule in his note in Marco 
Rolo, Ch vu (Ed 1871, I, 313, 317), and he supposes the umbrella 
to have gone out of use for a time, and to have been introduced “ as a 
strange novelty ' Hence he accounts for the minute desenphons 
by Mangnolh and Barbosa , te, the first descriptions m which 
opening and shutting are mentioned This was evidently the “ strange 
novelty " which attracted notice 

It may be noted that the \rabic name for these umbrellas in 
Ibn Batata, II, 440, is masallat (mispnnted ma hallat in Hobson- 
Jobson) This is no doubt a plural of mteallal, a tent or awnmg , the 
usual plural is maeSll 

The next mention of umbrellas which open and shut, which I have 
been able to find, is in a passage in the Decadas of Joilo de Barros 
{lit, X, 9, f 264, ^ of 1363} first pubhslied in 1333, but relating to 
events which occurred at Cananor in 1326 The first part of this 
passage IS quoted in Hobson^Jobson (Ed 1903, p 851), but the des- 
enpbon of the umbrella itself is omit^, as is Barbosa s descnption in 
the quotation from this work on the same page De Banos concludes 
with the following passage 

“All this 13 mount^ on a ■itaS as an awning, as we have said,, 
and the canes play up and down , shutting and opemng to close it. 
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rain, and of these some are made of finely worked silk 
with man3'^olden tassels, and many precious stones and 
seed-pearls. They are so made as to open and shut, 
and many cost three or four hundred cruzados. 

The womeni wear white garments of very thin 

cotton, or silk of«bright colours, five yards long : one 

part of which is girt round them below, anS the other 

part they throw over one shoulder and across their 

breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder 

remains uncovered, as with a scarf (reguacho). They 

wear leather shoes well embroidered in silk ; their 

heads .are uncovered and the hair is tightly gathered 

into a becoming knot on the top of the head, and in 

their hair they put many scented flowers. In the 

side of one of the nostrils they make a small hole, 

through which they put a fine gold wire with a pearl, 

sapphire or ruby pendant. They have their ears bored 

as well, and in them they wear earrings set with many 

• 

or spread it out And when they would put up the great crown 
which gives the shade, they rnsert into that staff {ptam) a very 
light wooden shaft (asfe) about fifteen palms in Icn^h, and then 
they run it by means of a socket {noeie) working on the wooden 
stafi, in order that it may be fally spread out when it amves at 
the top of the stiff There they put a cross piece oF wood 
through the shaft, in which there is a hole, so tliat it remains 
fixed and does not fall down ” 

From these quotations it would seem that the modem form oi 
umbrella, made to open ahd shut, which had been nobced by Mangnolh 
in the fourteenth century, was not observed by any other travellers 
from the west unbl its desenphon by Barbosa here given, and that it 
was still a novelty to the Portuguese forty years later when De Barros 
pubhshed his Elecades 

From their elaborate ornamentation and high pnee th^ must have 
been a luxury only used by the most wealthy. 

> The account here given of the women’s garment is an excellent 
and accurate description of the sari as stil^ universally worn by Hmdas 
in most parts of In^ Tor explmning how it is worn, the upper part 
being thrown over one shoulder and across the breasts, he compares 
it to a Portuguese garment which be calls a regueuko (i e , regacho). 
This word is not now in use, but is mentioned by Abchaehs as an ancient 
spelling of neacho. The meaning seems to have been a scarf or muffier 
used to wrap up the head and sbouldm. This was no doubt a tem- 
porary use of the word, as the ongmal meaning seems to have been 
“ pnde " or “ haughtiness.” * 
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jewels; on their necks they wear necMaces of gold 
and jewels and very fine coral beads, and bracelets 
of gold and precious stones and many good coral 
beads are fitted to their arms. Thus the more part of 
this people is very wealthy- 

They teach their women from clfildhood to sing, 
play and dance, and to turn about and take many 
light steps. These women are very beautiful and very 
bold. The King and the country-people marry almost 
in our way, and have a marriage-law ; yet they marry 
several wives, especially the rich who are able to 
maintain them. The king has in his palace ‘many 
women of position, daughters of great lords of the 
realm, and others as well, some as concubines, and some 
as handmaids. For this purpose ^the fairest and most 
healthy women are sought throughout the kingdom, 
that they may do him service with cleanliness and 
neatness, for all the service is carried out by women, 
and they do all the woJk inside the gates, and hold all 
the duties of the household. They are all gathered 
inside the palaces, where they have in plenty all that 
they require, and have many good lodgings. They 
sing and play and offer a thousand other pleasures as 
well to the king. They bathe daily in the many tanks, 
of which I spoke above, as kept for that purpose. 
The King goes to see them bathing, and she who 
pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber. 
The first son bom, whether of one woman or another, 
is heir to the kingdom. There is such envy and rivalry 
among these women with regard fo the King's favour, 
that “ some kill others ” and some poison themselves. 

The said king has a certain house as a hall of 

audience,^ where he is present on certain days with his 

■ ■ ■ • -- - 

1 Here for rolofio i«ad rUafto, one of Um meMkigs of erUcb is " a 

• « 
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governours and officials to hear the correspondence and 
attend to* the administration of the kingdom. He 
punishes severely those who deserve it, and Rewards 
the good with many honours and thanks. When he 
finds any great Lord or his relation guilty of any crime, 
he sends for hin», and (as among them all go in great 
state) they come in rich litters borne by thefr servants, 
with many led horses and mounted men. On arrival 
at the palace the king is informed, and orders him to 
enter, and if he does not give a just excuse for his fault, 
" he chastises him in words as thoroughly as he 
deser^{fs, and besides this, takes from him half of his 
revenues ” [he immediately orders him to be stripped 
and stretched on the ground and given a severe beating ; 
and if this person happens to be his own near relative 
and a great lord, the King himself beats him with his 
own hand, and after he has been well beaten, he orders 
that rich vestments should be given him from his 
wardrobe, and be taken in his* palanquin very honor- 
ably with music and rejoicing to his own house]. 

Thus there are always many palanquins and horse- 
men at the palace gates. The King of Narsynguahas 


high court ol justice." Here it seems to refer to the public hall of 
audience which Is an essential feature of every oriental court. 

This building appears to be the iiwUn-khina of ‘Abdu-r-Razz&k, 
which according to him presented *' the appearance of a ehiial-si^un 
or forty-piUaied hall " (Elliot and Dowson, ofMta,iv,p. 107). 
This is identified by Mr. Sewell, with much probability, with the beau- 
tiful building still existing among the ruins of the Palace at Vijayanagar 
shown in the plate fadne p. 03 of 4 Forgotlen Empfre. Mr. Ix>nghunt, 
however, in Hampi Ru^, ccosiders this building to be part of the 
women’s quarters. 

* Thisaccouat of the action of the king in punishing evil deeds amoung 
his nobility cennes to an end at this pcinfia the P^uguese text, but 
it was amjdified in Ramnsio (and in the Spanish text) in the manner 
shown in the following paragraph. 

Barbosa’s statement was simply that the kinp' spoke severely to the 
delinquent, but these accounts make the king inflict corporal punishment 
with nis own hands, an immobable story, and not in acooiilance with 
what we know of Krishna DBvar&yya, a^ especially the character for 
justice given Mm by DomingOB no. • 
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always more than nine hundred elephants, which he 
purchases for one thousand five hundreds and for 
two thousand cruzados each ; they are of great size 
and beauty, and he ever takes them with him for 
reasons of state as well as for war. He has also 
upwards of twenty thousand horses^'cach of which 
costs him from four to six hundred cruzados : and 
some specially chosen for his own use he buys for nine 
hundred or a thousand cruzados. These horses are 
distributed among the great lords, to whom the king 
makes them over for maintenance, and they must 
continually give him accounts of them. In the,same 
way he gives them to other noblemen. To the knights 
he gives one horse each for his own riding, a groom 
and a slave-girl for his service, and a monthly allow- 
ance of four or five fardaos as the‘ case may be ; and 
daily supplies as well for the horse and groom, which 
they fetch from the great kitchens kept up by the King 
to feed his elephants and horses. These are in many 
large houses where are very many great copper 
cauldrons, and in these are many officials who look 

^ Prices of elephants and horses. The elephants are said to have 
cost from 1,300 to 2,000 cruzados, that is, taking the cruzado at 
os. od. (see p. 65, n 1), from to £975. The price given for 
horses refers to those imported by the Portuguese from Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, of which great numbers must have passed 
through Barbosa's hands. His figures may therefore be compared 
with those given twenty years or more later by Fem 3 .o Nnniz, 
who wa« in charge' of the Portuguese horse-trade with Vijayanagar. 
The figures here given make the general run of horses cost from 
£t95 to £292, while those speciallv reserved for the king cost from 
£439 to £467. 

Nuniz {A Forgotten Empire, p. 361) puts the value of imported horses 
at for T,ooo pardaos. The value ^ the pardao I have calculated 
at 5jd. in Barbosa's time (at 320 reis worth .28 of a penny each). 
In Nuniz’s time the reis bad fallen in value and the pardao was valued 
at 360 leia, but its intrinsic value remained much tiie same. Nuniz, 
according to this computation, puts the price of imxwrted horses at 
about £7% while that of the country -breds goes as low as £2^. 

.\ppaienUy the development of the trade between Hnrmnz and Goa 
had made a great reduction in the price, which were still high as an 
average in comparison with modem prices at Indian horse-fairs. 
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after the preparation of the food and others who 
prepare it. The food is rice boiled with chick-peas 
and other pulse ; and each man as I have said comes 
to draw the ration of his horse or elephant. And if they 
perceive that any horse or elephant thrives (not) when 
in charge of the man to whom it was entrusted they 
take it away from him and give hiAi a worse. 
And in a similar way, you may well think, they act 
towards each man who keeps his horse or elephant m 
good condition. The great lords act in the same way 
to their vassals. Horses do not thrive well in this 
country, and live therein but a short time. Those 
that are here come from the kingdoms of Ormus and 
Cambaya, and bring in high prices by reason of the 
great need for them here. Between both horse and 
foot the King of Narsyngua has more* than a hundred 
thousand men of war continually in his pay, and five 

* The bize ot the arniies o( Vijayanagai has been discussed by Mr 
Sewell {A Borqotten Etnptr', p 147) * Very exaggerated figures are 
given by some writers Paes puts the total at 1,000,000 hghting men 
Nnma says that an army of 703,000 infantry, 32,600 cavalry and 551 
elephants went against Raichur Such enormous estimates are 
common in India It must be remembered that every host contained 
an enormous number of camp followers to say notlung of thousands 
of courtezans , all of whom were mclnded in the totals Probably 
Barbosa's estimate of the trained army as 100,000 is fairly correit 
The cavalry he has already stated to be 20,000 This allow® about 

60.000 for infantry, a fair proportion, while that given by >uniz mav 
be considered beyond the limits of probabibty 

These inflated figures, so often found in Onental history, mean very 
little among a people accustomed to reckon vaguely in lakhs and crores 
Muniz himself repeats the native tradition that wilen Muhammad bin 
Tughlalp invaded the Deccan, after subduing Gujarfit, he still had 

800.000 horse and untold numbers of foot when be attacked Anegundi, 
-quite regardless of the impossibihty of feeding such a host But 
Barbosa's figures are quite reasonable 

His account of the method of maintaining the horses and elephants 
IS of great interest, and the account should be compared with those of 
Domingos Paes (/ c. pp 276-281) A plate showing the massive range 
of elephant stables still existing among the ruins of Vijayanagar is 
given by Mr. Sewdl on p 281 of &e same work, which support Barbosa's 
description of the scale on which these ammais were maintained The 
rate of pay of the men-at-arms, four to five pardaos a month, represents 
at 7s 5|d. the pardao (p 191, n i), about qs. lod to £1 17s ad , 
or m rupees, Rs. 22 8 to Rs. 28, wtodi would not be considered low 
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or six thousand women* whom also he pays to march 
in his train, and wheresoever he wishes to make war 
he distributes them according to the number of men 
whom he sends forth, and he says that war cannot be 
waged where there are no women. These are all 
unmarried, peat musicians, ' dancers ^ and acrobats, 
and very quick and nimble at their performances. 
The officials of war in choosing a man for the army 
strip him naked and look at him to find out how tall 
he is, what is his name, in what land he was born, the 
names of his father and mother, and in this way he 
is appointed without leave being given him to go ^ his 
country, and if he goes without leave and afterwards 
is captured he is very evilly entreated [^and among 
these men at arms are many knights who gather here 
from various lands to get the pay, and nevertheless do 
not cease to live according to their own law]. 

[Of the three of Heathen and their 

Customs]. ' 

In this kingdom of Narsyngua there are 'three classes 
of Heathen, each one of which has a very distinct rule 
of its own, and also their customs differ much one 
from the other. 


even at the present day, and in the early sixteenth century, when taken 
in connection with the other privileges, meant affluence. 

Krishna DCva Rayya's army in bis attack on Raichfir is described by 
FemSo Nuniz on pp. 336, 337. 

> This estabhshinent of courtezans to accompany the army is also 
mentioned by Nuniz in the passage quoted in the last note. He raises 
the number to 30,000. 

* This passage from Ramusi^is given as translated by the Portuguese 
editors, with which the Spanish version agaees, but Ramusio’s text 
has “ non restano di non vivere nelle lor legge,” where the mom seems 
to be a blunder. 

> Tbe three cla as es into which Barbosa divides the Hindus do not 
correspond with the actual caste divisions, but are such as would be 
UksAy to strike an observer from Europe, viz., first, ttelQng and noUltty; 
secondly, the Bra hm a ns and t^udly the memben of the Ung&ynt 
sect, which was very important at Vijayanagar. 




1 Tlu very f ull desciiptsl^ here given of the rites of as 
observed in the Vijayanagar l&gdom is of great interjMt^and gives the 
ifflpreasioii of beizig drawn from* persoxkal observation. It may be 
compased with the ff irnilar description given by FemSo ^Knniz 
{ 1 . 6 . p. 3gi) which agrees with it in so many details as to make it pro- 
bable that Nuniz had seen a mannscript of Barbosa's work. 

The description given by Nicolo Conti {Indta in the Fifteenth Century ^ 
II, 24) probably also refers to VijayanagaTt although it is not exprwsly 
mentioned. He had already mentioiied (p, 6) the of all the king's 
■wives. , r 

Other interesting descriptions of saiU in other parts of Inma are 
given by Bfandelslo, Peter Mundy and Thomas Bowrey. In the case 
of Man delslo the woman gave him on% of her bracelets, no doubt in 
maJ^ng a distribution of her jewels such as is described by Barbo^ 
{Travels^ English translation by John Davies, 1669, p. 32). In the 
same way Thomas Bowrey was given by the widow some flowers 
her hair (Countries round the Bay of Bengal, H.S , p. 3®)-, ™ 
description refers to Careda between Madras and Machhhpatan in the 
year 1672, while Mandelslo's refers to Kamb&yat. It is evident, 
therefore, that this custom was widely diffused. . ^ ^ 

Peter Mundy's account (Travels, li, 3 *" 3 ^) refers to a sati ^ Sfiiat 
of a Bany&'s widow in 1630, of which he has left his own sketch, in 
none of these cases is there anything to show that the cremation 
place, as at Vijayanagar, in a deep pit into which the widow threw 
herself either while her husband’s body was burning, or, in the 
persons of hi^ rank, afterwards, witii a procession on homeb^lc, 
and great ceremonies. The custom of perfomung the cremation in a 
iflt as described by Barbosa and Nuniz was evidently common in 
S^th Tavemiwr alludes to it in the seventeenth ce^u^ M 

prevailing on the coast of CoromawWi. His account, though shorty 
shows tiiat tile ceremony was idwitical witii that described in the text 
{Tavtmiar’s Traveds, EngU^ 1678, Pt. 11 , Bk. Ill, p. 17^)* 

In goieral the cremation seems to have tidten place on a pyte, a^ 


iuni 


0/ SorOutn India, 1 , iB8) a giaes hnt waa erected in w&ch the widow 
sat ImMitig iiy. Imstiaiid's head in her lap, supporting it with her ngat 
hand and hnHiWTig in her left a torch with which she Undled the hut 
Such a satf is that dewaibed by P«ter Mvndy, and the hut or " cottage, 

ae he caik ft, is sho^ the IteMihgniand cd his 

m S 
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a pile of wood burns. When the husband's body has 
been laid therein and begins to burn, she throws herself 
of her own free will into the midst of the said fire, 
where both their bodies are reduced to ashes. But if 
she is a woman of high rank, rich, and with dis- 
tinguished kindred, whether she be a young maid or 
an old woman, when her husband dies she accom- 
panies the aforesaid corpse of her husband to 
the aforesaid burning ground, bewailing him ; and 
there they dig a round pit, very wide and deep, 
which they fill with wood (and a great quantity Of 
sandal wood therewith), and, when they have ki]).dled 
it, they lay the man’s body therein, and it is burnt 
while she weeps greatly. Wishing to do all honour to 
her husband she then causes all his kindred and her 
own to be called together, that Aey may come to 
feast and honour her thereby, all of whom gather 
together at the said field for this ceremony, where 
she spends with them anti with her kindred and friends 
all that she has in festivities with music and singing 
and dancing and banquets. Thereafter she attires 
herself very richly with all the jewels she possesses, 
and then distributes to her sons, relatives and friends 
all the property that remains. Thus arrayed she 
mounts on a horse, light grey or quite white if possible, i 
that she may be the better seen of all the people. 
Mounted on this horse they lead her through the whole 
city with great rejoicings, until they come back to the 


^ The horse upon which the widow rode is described as “ ru90 
pombo se for posivel." Probably there should be a comma after 
rufo. This word means ordinary light grey, with a dark skin beneath, 
while pombo is pure white, in which the pink skin shows beneath the 
hair. Horses of this colour are in great favour still for processions 
and ceremonies throughout India. In the north they are known as 
Nukri or “ silvery." 

Nuniz {l.c. 391) describes the horse as worthless, and snra nothing 
about the colour. Hotscs of thU colour are not esteemed by Europeans. 
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very spot where the husband has been burnt, where, 
they cast a great quantity of wood into the pit itself 
and on its edge they make a great fire. When it has 
burnt up somewhat they erect a wooden scaffold^ 
with four or five steps where they take her up just as 
she IS. When She is on the top she turns herself round 
thereon three times, worshipping towards the direction 
of sunrise, and, this done, she calls her sons, kindred 
and friends, and to each she gives a jewel, whereof 
she has many with her, and in the same way eveiy piece 
of her clothing until nothing is left except a small 
pieca of cloth with which she is clothed from the waist 
down All this she doa^ and says so firmly, and 
with such a cheerful countenance, that she seems not 
about to die. Then she tells the men who are with her 
on the scaffold to consider what they owe to their wives 
who, being free to act, yet burn themselves alive 
for the love of them, and the women she tells to 
see how much they owe to ftieir husbands, to such a 
degree as to go with them even to death Then she 
ceases speaking, and they place in her hands a pitcher 
full of oil, and she puts it on her head, and with it she 
again turns round thrice on the scaffold and again 
worships towards the nsmg sun. Then she casts the 
pitcher of oil into the fire and throws herself after it 
with as much goodwill as if she were throwing herself 
on a little cotton, from which she could receive no hurt. 
The kinsfolk all take part at once and cast into the fire 
many pitchers of oil and butter which they hold ready 
for this purpose, aitd much wood on this, and therewith 
bursts out such a flame that no more can be seen The 

> The scaffold or platform here described is cadaitalso in Portuguese, 
a word probably derived from catafalco “ a catafalque ’’ , in modern 
Spanish eadaMso Alas to this is the Old Fremfo eicadajaut from , 
which our scaffM is derived * 
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ashes that remain after these ceremonies are thrown 
into running streams. All this they do in general 
without any hindrance, as it is the custom of all. 
Those who do not so, they hold in great dishonour, 
and their kindred shave their heads and turn them away 
as disgraced and a shame to their families. And as for 
some who have not done it, to whom they wish to 
show favour, if they are young they sepd them to a 
temple there to earn money for the said. temple with 
their bodies. There are some temples which have a 
hundred or more women of good birth in th€m ; and 
some unmarried women put themselves there oi«their 
own freewill. They are forced to play and sing before 
the idols for certain hours every day, and continue to 
earn money for these for most of the time left them. 
This abominable practice of burning is so customary, 
and is held in such honour among them, that when the 
King dies four or five hundred women bum themselves 
with him in this way,* for which they make the pit 
and the fire to such a size that they can hold any 
number who may wish to throw themselves in ; and 
for this too they keep ready great store of sanders>wood,* 
eagle-wood, brazil-wood, and also of gingelly oil and 
butter to make the fire burn better. Some of these 
women throw themselves in suddenly while the king 
is burning, others with the ceremonies 1 have just 
described, and such is the rush as to who shall be burnt 
with him that it is a frightful thing. 

* As to the number of uromen Who boiat themselves at the deaUi of 
a king of Vijanyanagar thertf is abundant ttstiinoiiy. lUccbla Canti 
mentaoBS it in the fm half of the fifteenth century (India inFifiuath 
CenfiMy, II, 6). Nunis also allodes to the practice (/.c.p. d9U. 

The men who are said to have burnt themselveB witt the Idng 
belonged no doubt to tbe Claes of eonndu adm were the favourites 
alluded to by Nuniz, ud» says ; “ Amongst these eunuchs the king has 
emne who are great favourites and doep where he deepc ; they 
*■ receive a large salary " [U. p. 049). 
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*' Many men who are his intimates are also burnt 
with hinf.” 

These men eat flesh and fish» and other meats, saving 
beef only, which is forbidden by their perverse idolatry. 

[The Heathen called Bramenes]. 

Among them is another class of people whom they 
call Bramenes,* who are priests and rulers of their 
houses of worship. These eat nothing subject to death, 
they marry only one wife, and if she dies, do not 
marry again [and their sons inherit all their goods]. 
As a mark of their dignity they wear over their shoulders 
three linen threads. Among them all these men hold 
the greatest liberties and privileges and are not liable 
to death for anything whatsoever which they do. The 
king, the great Lords and men of rank give them much 
alms on which they live ; also many of them have 
estates while others live in the houses of worship, as 
in monasteries, which possess good revenues. Some 
are great eaters and never work except to feed well ; 
they will start at once on a " six days’ journey ” 
[twenty or twenty-four miles, Ratnusio ; eight leagues, 
Spanish] only to get a good beUyful. Their honey and 
butter, rice, sugar, " stews of” pulse and milk. 

[Of another sort of Heathen like the Bramenes]. 

■There is in this kingdom also another class of folk 
very like unto the Bramenes, who wear round their 

^ “ These men ’’ refers to the clan just described, riz,, the 
king and the noUes. 

* The acoonat of the Brahmans is afbort one and gives few parti- 
cnUtis. He distinguiBhes them in three vaya only ; first by their 
wearing the janiu^ or Brahmanical cord ; second, by their exem]>tion 
from me penalty of death ; and thirdly by their religiotts functions. 
He Bso aUudes to them as famoos for their great app^tes. He pro- 
bably ooroidered that he had described them sufficiently under 
Onjaifit<p. 

* LUigfyott. The elan here refeited to is evidently the Lingiyat 
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necics certain cords of twisted silk, from which hangs 
a cloth bag containing a stone the size of an tfgg, which 
they say is their god. These also are much regarded 
and held in respect, nor will any man do them harm 
by reason of the reverence they have for that stone, 
which they call Tamharane. They also eat no flesh 
nor fish. They go everywhere in safety taking goods 
from one kingdom to another in order that these may 
not be stolen. [In transporting these goods they must 
wear their Tambaranes on their necks.] 

sect who are worshippers of S’iva and of the bull Nandi with which h 
is associated. Nai^i is knosih in Canarese as Bassava “ i^bnll,' 
and the founder of the sect (etf'c! laoo a.d.) bore the name of Bassava 
and was supposed to be an incarnation of Nandi. He was a native of 
Pljapur, and the religion spread in the Canarese and South Mahr&ttA 
country. In the Canarese country it was propogated by Chenna 
Bassava, nephew of the founder, and became one of the principal creeds 
of the Vijayana^ar kingdom, lingiyats ajre still numerous in the 
Bellaiy DisMct (in which the ruins of Vijayanagar are situated) . Here 
they are known as Vtra iSatva or Champions of ^iva. Among ^em 
the hnga or phallic emblem is considered as an embodiment of Siva 
himsd^ and is regarded with peculiar reverence and always worn, very 
often round the neck, tied up in a kind of scarf. (See the plate facing 
p. 343 in Vol. IV. of Thnrston'S)Cnsiss and Tnbes of Southern India.) 

It is to this emblem that the word Tamharane refers. This is a 
phrase in the MalaySlam language, rather than in the kindred Canarese 
spoken at Vijayanagar. Barbosa we know was accustomed to speak 
Malayftlam, and probably used it as his medium of communication at 
Vijayanagar. It means “ my lord ’’ or " my god,” and Barbosa says 
that “ they say it is their god " The expression in oW Canarese was 
no doubt very similar. Caldwell in his Grammar of the Dravidsan 
Languages, p. 293, gives the Tamil iambtrSn, Mal&yalam tamburSn, as 
an example of " the honorific use of the reflexive pronoun tarn 
(answering to the Latin suus). He translates the phrase “ God, lord, 
the abbot of a Saiwft monastery,” and adds “ the nearest English is 
‘ his lordship ' from tarn used honorificaJly and ptrSn, lord.” Ptrdn 
is the Tamil form, the Malayftlam being purSn. In old Canarese also 
the pronoun is found in the form tin. Tamburdn is also used in Malay- 
&lam as a title for a member of a royal family, especially in Cochin. 
Penya tambtrSn " the great lord ” is used for ^iva as represented by 
images, as Sir Richard Temple infmms me. 

A curious early instance of the use of this word is found in Varthema's 
Travds, arc. 1510 (see Badger's notes in H.S. Edition, pp. 143-6). 
He does not use it as a name for the hnga, but UpparenUy as a respectful 
form of address. Varthema gives certain sentences in Malayfilam as 
spoken at Cananor, and some of these end in the word tambardm, which 
Varthema translates “ my God.” It should probably be “ my lord.'” 
These sentences were sulmitted by the editor to MwyUam scholars 
who were unable to decipher them. 

The Lingftyats do not bom li^t bury their dead, and it is probable 
that Barbt^'s description of widows being buried sJive instead of being; 
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“ Many of them are merchants and trade as well.” 
They marfy only one wife, and when one of them dies 
the wife buries herself alive. They dig a great hole 
deep enough to come up to her neck, and place her in 
it alive, standing on her feet, and begin to shove] in the 
earth around hdr, trampling it down with their feet 
until she is covered up to the neck with well-trodden 
earth. Then they place a great stone over her, and 
there she stays d3nng alive and walled up m clay, and 
they carry out other ceremonies for her,i [which would 
take too long to describe ; a miserable and pitiful 

burnt IS correct , the practice, if it still existed, must have long ago been 
suppressed ivith the ordinary forms of sati N o trace of it seems to exist 

now Nuniz (I c p 393) also mentions this practice, but appUes it to 
a “ caste of people called Telugus, no doubt Telinga Lingiyats In 
another place (p 390) he calls them Telum^alle (See Ltngiyat, in 
Thurston’s Castes and Trtbes of ‘>ouih Ittita, Vol IV, pp 236 291, 
and descnption of the Itngaon p 256 Also article by R W 

Frazer in Enc of Rehgton and Ethics, Vol V, and Rotnbav Gazetteer, 
PP 43i 44 for the South MarSLttha Country For tambarane see 
Art Tamberanee in Hobson- Jobson) 

The account given by Nuniz undoubtedly refers to the Lingayats, 
as he says the husband and widow arc fcth buried in a sitting posture, 
and at the present day Lingayat burials an- still carried out in the same 
way “ The grave should be a cube of nine feet dimensions, with 1 
niche on one side, in which the corpse is to sit (Thurston, f e , p 280) 
Tavernier also alludes to this custom as prevalent “ On the coast of 
Coromandel " , where, he says, '* the women are not burnt (in most 
places) with their deceased husbands, but buned ahve with them in 
holes which the Bramtns make a foot deeper than the tallness of the 
man and woman” {Tavernier's Travels, Enghsh Ed , 1678, Pt III, 
Book ui, Ch IX, p 171) In spite of the allusion of “ Bramins " it 
IS evident that this account refers to the LmgSyat practice 

According to the original doctrine promulgated by Bassava, widow 
remarriage was permitted though opposed by many (Thurston, I c ,w, 
278) It is probable however that ancient custom prevailed, and that 
sati was frequent. As a member of this creed, even after death, may 
not be separated from the hnga which he has always earned with him, 
and as it would sacnlege to bum the hnga, cremation became 
impossible and bunal took its place Naturally, the same rule would 
apply to the sati of a wndow 

Canarese is the language usually emplSyed among LingHyats, even 
where another language is prevalent, and Mi Carr (see ‘Thurston, I c 
IV, 237) thinks that their isolation h^ been instrumental in preserving 
this language intact In the Central Provinces, however, Lingdyat 
Bantas used Telugu (Russell, f c , I, 246) 

^ This is one of the moral reflections which Ramusio seems to have 
interpolated in Barbosa's narrative on, his own account, as it is not 
found even m the Spanish version, with which he generally agrees 
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thing, making us consider what strength ambition and 
reputation have in this world, when they ftan induce 
these women to submit of their own will to such a 
horrible end, for nothing else than for honour and to 
be held in good repute, failing which they would be 
regarded as^ no longer alive]. 

" The women of this land are so bold in their idolatry 
and do such marvels for the love of their gods, that it 
is a terrible thing.” [As to the women of this country 
although they are so delicate and go about with so 
many jewels and scents, I cannot refrain from saying 
what I have seen’tSf the greatness and incvedible 
constancy of their minds in addition to the matters 
related above.i] If any young maiden would marry 
a youth on whom she has set her fancy she makes 


^ The account of the hook-swingi^ ceremony which here follows is 
probably the earliest on record, ne best Imown instance of this 
practice is the Charakh PQja. of Bengal, but instances of it have been 
recorded in modem times at Hoshangg.tAd in the Central Provinces and 
in the Madras Presidency 

The process as described seems to be identical with that in modem 
cases. The instmment used for hoisting the victim into the air is 
described by Barbosa as like the lift used in Castille for raising water. 
Thii was no doubt a contrivance like the thaduf used in Egypt, intro- 
duced into Spain by the Arabs. A similar instmment is in use in the 
Paniab and Kashmir. The leather waterbag hangs from the end of 
the long arm of a bamboo crane, while the short arm is weighted with 
a heavy stone, and so nearly balanced that a slight pressure will raise 
the long arm into the air. 

Most of the earlier European travellers in India do not seem to have 
noticed this practice. Tavernier, however, alludes to it as prevalent 
in Bengal. He says : 

“ The eighth of April, being in a city of BeitgaXa, called Malde, 
the Idolaters make a great feast. . . . They all go ont of the 
city and fasten Iron hooks to the boughs of several trees, then 
come a great number of poor xieople and hang themselves some by 
the sides, some by the brawn of their backs on those hooks, tiU 
the weight of their body tearing away the flesh they fell of them- 
selves This is a wondetfnl tMng to see that not so much as one 
drop of blood should issue from the wouhded flesh, nor that any of 
the flesh should be left upon the hook ; besides that in two days tiiey 
are perfectly cur’d by such Flaisteis, as their Bramins ^ve them." 
(Tsitemfer's Travels, English Ed, 1678, Pt. U, Bk. iii, p. 181.) 

' A full account of this practice in modem times, collected from various 
murces, is given by Mr. £. Thnnton, in his Ethmogrmpkic Notes t« 
SoHik Indta (Madnw, 1906), to. 487-501, and this is ilhiKtmted by 
photographic plates. Mr. J. H/Riwell's paper on the subject pnbiUhed 
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a voTV to her god that if he will arrange for her marriage 
she w ill dt^him a great service before giving herself to her 
husband. If her wish is fulfilled, and she obtains him 
for her husband, she tells nim that before giving herself 
to him she must offer sacrifice to such and such a god 
to whom she has promised to make an offering of her 
blood. Then, appointing a certain d^ tor the cere- 
mony, they take a great ox-cart and set up therein a 
tall water-lift like those used in Castille for drawing 
water from wells, at the end of which hang two very 
sharp iron hooks. She goes forth on the appointed 
day i^ the company of her relations and friends, men 
and women, with much music played and sung, also 
dancers and tumblers. She is naked from the waist up, 
and wears cotton garments below When she arrives. 


in Folklore for 1914, pp 147 ff , gives a very full account, illustrated by 
numerous photographic plates, of the ceremony which he witnessed m 
191a, at a village in the Hanbhflm district of Chutia N&gpur Mr 
Powell also gives in this paper a resumi of the whole subject, with 
quotations from vanous travellers, of which the earhest in date is the 
passage from Duarte Barbosa, as giveit in Lord Stanley’s translation, 
and the next of 1582 from Gaspero Balbi (at San Thom6 near Madras) 
Mr Powell shows that the ceremony exists only among the Dravidians 
of India There are very few instances recorded of the performance of 
the ceremony by women One is quoted by Mr Thurston from Moor's 
Narrative of Little's Detachment (1794), in which awoman went through 
it vicariously on behalf of her daughtw, “ who had vowed to swing if the 
child with rriuch she was pregnant was a boy " Moor also says that 
it was customary for a man to swing in performance of a vow, if he 
married a certam girl within a certain tune Here the motive corres- 
ponds with that m Barbosa’s account. The crane or lever mounted on 
a car, as in our description, is shown in Mr Thurston’s Plate XXXI, 
and a similar one attached to a post in Plate XXXIII Substitution 
of animals or effigies is often made at the present day (See also 
I'tllage Gods of South India, by the Right Rev H Whitehead, D D , 
Bishop of M^ras, pp 38, 60, 78, and Dubois' Hindu Manners and 
Customs, Beauchamp, 1899, p 605) From these and other 
authorities it appears that the practice is connected with the woishto of 
the South Indian Goddess Man-amma, the pnraitive earth-goddess, 
often associated with small-pox, and dt Durgamma, another %uth 
Indian deity, identified m the present day with DurgS., consort of Siva 
The peiaistence of similar festivals in Bengal is no doubt due to the 
Dravidian element in the Bengah population (See The Folk-element 
in Hindu Culture, by Beney KumSr Sark&r, 1916 ) ’ 

Barbosa’s vivid and minute description is evidently drawn from 
actual observation, and is of great value as probably the earhest account 
of this ceremony in existence • 
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at the gate where the cart stands ready, they let down 
(the long arm of) the lift and push the hoo^s into her 
Imns, through skin and flesh. Then they put a small 
dagger ” [small round shield, Ratnusio and Spanish] 
into her left hand, and from the other end, cause the 
(atm of thef*lift to rise, with much outcry and shouting 
from the people. She remains hanging from the lift 
with the blood running down her legs, but shows no 
signs of pain, nay. she waves her dagger most io3dulIy, 
throwing limes at her husband. In this manner they 
conduct her to the temple wherein is the idol to whom 
she has vowed such a sacrifice, on arriving at the gate 
Wiiereof they take her down and attend to her wounds, 
and make her over to her husband, while she, according 
.to her station in life, gives great gifts and alms to the 
Bramenes and idols, and food in abundance to all who 
have accompanied her 

And another sort of idolatry is practised in this 
kingdom.! Many women, through their superstition, 
dedicate the maidenhead of their daughters to one of 
their idols, and as soon as they reach the age of twelve 


! It is improbable that tbe practice here described was is anv way 
sniversal, or widely spread among all classes. It was evidently 
connected with the phallic worship denoted by the hnga, and was 
probably considered as equivalent to marriage of the girl to the god 
Siva. The square block of stone “ as high as a man " on which stood 
another stone “ as high as a stooping man " was evidently a hnga'^otu, 
and the God to whom the offering was made was undoubtedly Siva 
A similar practice is given by Sir. Nicholson (quoted in Thurston, 
Lc, iv, 3&4)of the dedication of a Basavi (or prostitute attached to a 
temple). This profession entails no disgrace and appears to be pre- 
valent among w classes in the West Telugn coring. The western 
boundary of the Tdugn language, where it meets Canarese, runs north 
and 80U& through Uie Vijayemagar kingdom, and dose to the City of 
Vijayanagar. It is probable thnwfore tha^ Barbosa’s account relates 
to tiiese people, itt. Powell, in his paper in FolMore on '‘Hook- 
swinging,” quoted above (p. sao, n. i), allnding to tlds xiaasage in Lord 
Stankqr’s translation (which is in less detail thw that hwe tpmslated), 
supposes this practice to be a substitute offered by the woman for the 
surrender of her person. The whole paper should be referred to for 
Mr. PoweU’s explanations of hook-swinging and tiie rite here described. 
C/. linscboten 1 , This atoount was perhaps taken from Iterhoaa. 
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years they take them to the monastery or house of 
worship where that idol is, accompanied with exceeding 
resp^t, by all their kindred, bedding a festival for the 
maid as though she were to be married. And outside 
the gate of the monastery or church is ^square block 
of black stone Of great hardness about the height of a 
man, and around it are wooden gratings wlfich shut it in. 
On these are placed many oil lamps which burn by 
night, and these gratings they decorate for the cere- 
mony with many pieces of silk that they may be shut 
in and the folk outside may not be able to see them. 
On the said stone is another stone as high as a stooping 
man, in the middle of which -is a hole in which is 
inserted a sharp-pointed stick. The maid’s mother 
then goes inside the grating with her daughter and 
some of the other women of her kin, and after great 
ceremonies, have been performed, “as to which I have 
scant knowledge by reason that they are concealed from 
view,’’ the girl with that sticlf takes her own virginity 
and sprinkles the blood on those stones, “ and there- 
with their idolatry is accomplished.’’ 

This King of Narsynga is ofttimes at war* with the 


^ The wars with Daqnem or the Deccan were nominally with the 
Bahmanl longs of the I^can, but really with Yflsuf 'Adil SbSh and his 
successors the *Adil-Sha.his of Bij&pur, who had been ind^ndent in all 
but name since a.d. 1489. There were frequent wars with this kingdom, 
and also with the Kut^Shabis of Golkonda, anotiier state which had 
arisen out of the ruin of the Bahmani kingdom. 

The events alluded to by Barbosa must refer to the early years of 
Krishna Dtvarftyya's reign, as he did not succeed to the throne till 
1509, andBarbosaprobablyleftlndiain 151601 1317. Wars with the 
‘AdU-sh&hishad been frequent, however, before Krishna DSvaiflyya's 
aucoession, and wifh theseBarbosa, who had been in India snee 1500, 
must have been weU acquainted. At this time, however, there was 
peuM with the ‘A^-Sh&ni king (the YdalcSo) u^ess as Firishta says 
Krisooa DSvaiSyya bad taken Raichfir in 1513, but this is ygry 
doubtfuL The passage given in Btigg's trattwtion at the foot oi 
Vbl. Ill, p. 44 (and quoted by Kr. Sewell from Scott) does not appear 
in Feriabta's text. But the Knti>-Sbah, whose independence was of 
more recent date, declared war af^nst Vijayanagar with some success, 
and took some pfarnes north and squtii of me River Krishna in 
Tdfaigilna. These operations are probably the war with " Daqnesn " 
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King of Daquem and the King of Otisa (who is another 
Heathen king), which also is situated within in the 
interior ; and all these do one another all the injury 
they can. 

He of Nargyngua seldom goes to the war himself 

but sends his captains and armies, and when the war 

has arrived at such a point that he considers it necessary 

to go in person, 1 and when he has settled in his Council 

that he will go ; on an appointed day the king goes forth 

to an open plain as if he were going for his pleasure, 

mounted on an elephant or in a palanquin, each finely 

adorned with gold and precious stones, accomj^nied 

by a great number of horsemen and footmen, and many 

elephants well-drawn up in line on the right before 

him, covered with scarlet and silken cloths. When 

he arrives at the plain they bring him a horse whereon 

he rides holding in his hand a bow and an arrow, 

which arrow he lets fly towards the country with which 

he is about to wage wat. He then gives out in how 

many days from that time he will start, and this news 

runs through the whole city and kingdom. Thence 

he goes forth at once and fixes his camping ground in 

the open country where he awaits the time fixed for 

alluded to in the text. Krishna DSvar&yya's victory over the 'Adil- 
sh&his at lUichar, did not take place till 1530, long after Barbosa had 
left the country. 

The successful war against the Hindu Kingdom of Orissa, which is 
the second war mention^ in the text, took place in 1513, and according 
to Nunix (l.c, p. 323) Krishna DCvar&yya never again went in person 
against Orissa. He took the strong forts of Udaygiri and KondovI^ 
in the district south of the Krishna Kiver, whi(m was the southern 
portion of the tract known to the English in the eighteenth century as 
the Northern Circars. These towns were known then as Oodegherri and 
Condobear. It may be noted that the power of the Kings of Orissa 
had extended southwards down the coast, far beyond limits of 
Orissa proper, and that this war took place, not in Orissa, bnt in 
TeUng&na. 

* With this account of the prelindnaries to a campaign in which the 
king took part personally, that jrivra by Domingos Paes (/.r., p. 275) 
of a review bm by Krishna |Mvatfty3m outai^ Vijayanagar may 
be compared. 
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his advance. When this time is fulfilled he issues a 
proclamation [ordering that the whole city shall be 
at once set on fire, saving the palaces, fortresses and 
temples, and those of certain lords which are not 
thatched, and this he does in order] i that all men shall 
attend with tlfbir wives and sons and households, 2 all 
are ordered to go thither, for he says tlfat men fight 
better if they have the responsibility of wives and 
children and household goods on them. To all he gives 
good pay, and more especially to the numerous 
unmarried women, very many of whom they take 
witlMthem, some of whom are much respected and of 
great importance, rich and beautiful, wherefore those 
who are enamoured of them fight better to do them 
service [though they fight not themselves]. [And k 
is said that there is a great concourse of men thither 


‘ The ridiculous statement here quoted from Ramusio and the 
Spanish version, does not occur in the Portuguese text, and is evidently 
the interpolation of an unintelligent copyist. What Barbosa did say 
was not that the king set fire to his c&pital, but that when he was on 
the march, before stating for the next camping ground, he had the 
temporary town of grass huts, which had been erect^ for the accommo- 
dation of his army, burnt. (See the passap below, p. 22S). 

The whole of this interesting passage, giving an account of the regular 
arrangement of this camp or town of straw, and of its destruction by 
fire whenever the king marched on, has b^n omitted, and this pre- 
posterous account of the whole city of Vijayanagar being destroyed by 
fire, interpolated in its place. The carriul remark that the palaces, 
fortresses and temples were not burnt, is worthy of the sapient contriver 
of this interpolatian. 

The arrangement of this camp is in accordance with that described 
by Nnniz (/.«. p. 33a). 

• The statement that when an army marched the men were accom- 
panied by their wives and &miUes has been already made by our 
author regarding the armies of the Deccan, referring no doubt to those 
of the ‘AdilshSbis with which the Portuguese were most familiar. These 
crowds of non-combatants, including the thousands of courtezans 
officially attached to th^forces, must hftve made the armies extremely 
iinwiddy and unmanageable. As long as the armies of South India 
fought only against one another, all being subject to the same du- 
alities were more or less on an equality, but as soon as they met a 
really maril foe disaster was certain to attend them. 

That there was no exaggeration in Barbosa’s account is clear from 
a comparison with the narrative of Kuniz describing the advance of 
the army on Raichfir (f.c. p. 327-29). iNo fewer than 20,000 courtezans * 
are said to have accompaoi^ this anny. 
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inns many lands on account of these same women], i 
Among them are many women who are reserved for 
the king, and these travel in great state for they have 
great riches. Each of these principal women takes in 
her train five or six very beautiful young women, who 
are made over to her by their mothers to^be brought up, 
and they take them with them to the Court, where they 
are settled on good pay, and this they hold among them 
to be a great honour. Some of them are so rich that 
a short time ago one of them, dying without son or 
daughter, made the King heir to all her property, 
who, when he sent to collect what she had leff, feund 
that a sum of seventy thousand pardaos remained 
as well as another twelve thousand, which during her 
Iffe she had set apart and left to ong of her handmaids 
whom she had brought up from childhood ; wherein 
there is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise 
is the greatest and richest found in this world ! 

And the King possesses great cities " wherein dwell 
many merchants, both Moors and Heathen, and there 
is great traffic chiefly in precious stones,* which are held 


* The position of favour and distinction occupied by the courtezan 
class seems to have ^n extreme in Vijayanagar, even for India, and 
had already been noticed by more than one traveller. ‘Abdu'r-RazzSk 
was especially enthusiastic on the subject [Iitdta mi Fifteenth Century, 
p. 29). 

The fortune left by one of these women (according to Barbosa 82,000 
pardaos) is about £32,000 in modem money, an enormous sum for that 
period. 

• The sontii of India was from ancient times celebrated as the centre 

of the trade in precious stones, and in tiie early part of the sixteenth 
century the wealth and impmtance of Vijayanagar made it the most 
important depot for such articles. Garda de Orta, who came to India 
in i334> ®nd finished his worloon the simples emd dmgs.of India in 
1362, shortly before the fall of Vijayanagar, says in his Cottoauy 44 
“ On Precious Stones " that sapphira are obtained “ in CaUcut and 
Cananore, and maijy pa^ of the kingdom of Bisnagoer," as well as in 
Ceylim and Pegu, and diamonds in “ Cambaia, Bisnagner and Ceylon." 
Also in CoUopiy 43t ** O® Diamonds, ’’ he saya, “ Inusnagner thereare 
two or tiitee roclts which yield much to the Rbig of Bisnagner . . 

*■ the stone which hu a weij^t of 30 carats bdtonga to the King."* 
‘ The other rock is in the Deccan, near the terr i tory of Tmadtvm (whom 
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in grea4; esteem in that kingdom ; which trade is 
greatly Wmonred there. The King possesses a great 
treasure thereof, and boasts much of this. iWhen he 
would know what any stone is he sends for it, for he 
says that what price soever was paid for it, that same 
price he will phy to make it his own. 

" When the King moves in person ndl less than a 
undred thousand warriors go with him ; and this is 
his manner of travelling. -They march but three 
leagues a day, and, the day's march finished, they fix 
on a wide camping-ground, and at once a great town 

of sfBaw is erected there, the houses all arranged in 

« 

streets with many open spaces. Here they must 


wa call Madremaluco) a land of a Gentio lord, with better diamonds 
but not 80 large. Thesq are called ‘ of the old rock,’ and they com# 
to sell them at a well-known fair in the Deccan at a city c^Ied lispor, 
within the tenitories of Madremaluco. There the Guzeratis buy them, 
and take them for sale to Hisnaguer, where these diamonds of the old 
rook fetch a very Wgh price." Lispor is doubtless Elictour in Bertr, 
which was an important town in tire ‘Imad-Shahl donnnions. The 
account of diamonds given in Xanschoten's eighty-fifth chapter is taken 
almost verbatim from Garcia de Orta's book published forty yo^s 
before (Unschoten, II, 136). He gives the town Elichpur with De 
Orta's spelling Lispor, speaks of the “ Roca velha ’’ diamond.?, and 
speaks of the king of Bisnagar making great profit from the diamonds, 
oblivious of the destruction of Vijayanagar in 1563. This ctmveyanco 
is not noted by Linschottn’s editor, Mr. P. 4 . Tiele, nor in Sir t. 
Markham's translation of Garcia de Orta. 

It may be conjectured that the diamonds which were found in the 
territory of Vijayanagar came from the neighbourhood of KainOl, 
south of the Krishna. Those of the “ old rock " may be perhaps 
identified with those afterwaids known by the name of Golconda, that 
is they came from the part of Teling&na north of the Krishna. This, at 
the period when Garcia de Orta wrote, however, was under the 
Kutbshdhis,«nd did not form part of the country near the territory 
of the Tmad-sbkhI king of Biiar, known to the Portuguese as Madre- 
maluco. It is evident that the Gnjaiati merchants who dealt in these 
diamonds took them to the best mart, that is to Vijayanagar. See also 
infra, $ 100, where it is stated that rubies and spinels came from Peg^ 
through theiport of Pal^wate (Pulicat) and were thence conveyed to the 
mart of Vijayanagar. . ^ 

Vijayanagar lost its trade after the battle of Tallkbt& and the de^ 
traction of the city in 1565. The diamond trade parsed to Goa, whiu 
kept it unto its decay, through the I>utch wars and other causes, in 
tiw, seventeentii century. Sivaji's possession of the inland country 
contributed greatiy to this loss. Fryer noted that Goa bad _ been 
" the greatest mart for small diajgxotiAs before these incumons " 
{Fryer, Ed. Crooke, H. 5 ., II, S 5 )* 
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halt three days, so that they spend three dajrs on every 
three leagues, and when they are to start %i gong is 
sounded, 1 and at once the town is set on fire and all 
depart ; and thus they continue until they arrive at 
their appointed place.” 

[They are much given to the chase, find so, both for 
hawking an<^ hunting they keep many small ambling 
ponies]. 


§ 85. THE KINGDOM OF OTISA.2 

There is another kingdom further inland, which 
marches with the kingdom of Narsyngua on the one 
side, and with Bengala on the other, and on yet another 
side, with the great kingdom of Dely ; this kingdom 
pertains to the Heathen. The king thereof is a 
Moor, and Lord of many footmen ; as I have already 
said he is ofttimes at war with him of Narsyngua. 

^ The original reads “ they sUike a basin,” which is appiirently an 
allusion to the system of time keeping, by wUch a basin is punctur^ so 
as to fill and sink in a fixed space of time when floated in water. When 
it sinks a gong is struck to proclaim the hour. But the basin is not 
struck itseU, as might be inferred from the phrase used. 

' Orissa is here called Otisa, but Ramusio gives the form Orixfi 
which is common in later Portuguese writers. The older form is closer 
to the vernacular Odisa, the cerebral d in which easily passes into r. 
The ancient form was Odra. The lan^age is known as Oriya (po li- 
larly Oriya) a term sometimes wrongly employed for the country, as 
for instance by Pass (A Forgotten Empire, p. 239), “ And this kingdom of 
Orya is said to be much larger than the kingdom of Narsyngua, since 
it marches with aU Bengal, and is at war with her ; and it marches 
with all the kingdom of Pegu, and with the Mallaca sea. It reaches 
to the kingdom of Cambaya and to the kingdom of Deccan ; and th^ 
told me with poritive certainty that it extends as far as Persia." 

These extravagant ideas were based on no real knoudedge. Orissa 
did not, it need hardly be said, extend to Persia nor to Gujarilt. From 
Burma it was separated by Bengal and the ^ea. It did, however, 
meet the boundaries of both Vijayanagar and riie Bahm^ kingdom as 
reprmented by its ofishoot the Grfikonda kmgdom of the Kntbshflhls. 

It is introduced by Barbosa at this point on account of its relatkms 
with Vijayanagar. Further on in bis work be gives it another para- 
graph in its pTopm' place oa the coast of tiie Bay of Bengal. be 
ever made a finkl revial<» of his work he would doubtless have com- 
' bined the two notices under the latter, its proper geographicBlporition 
See I 101 and notes. r- ir- r- 
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They take one from the other all the lands they can, 
and very Seldom are at peace. The customs of these 
people and their habitations I write not here, because 
we have little knowledge of them by reason of their 
dwelling away from the coast ; only this, that in that 
land there are But few Moors, and that they are good 
fighting men. 


§ 86. THE KINGDOM OF DELY. 

Still further inland there is a great kingdom named 
Delyi^with many lands, and cities both great and rich, 
where dwell merchants of importance. The inhabi- 
tants thereof are Moors, and the King also is a Moor 
and a very great Lord This kingdom was of old ii^ 
the possession of tlfe Heathen, and there are even yet 

* T*« Ktftgdom of Dehlt The powerful Saltanat established at the 
end of the twelfth century by the Iranian GhdrI chief Muhammad bin 
Sam, and continued by various dynasties, mainly of Turkish slave ongin, 
had fallen into decay and lost its wM e-spread possessions, but was 
revived after 1450 by a vigorous Afghan (or Pathkn) Bahlol Lodi and 
his son Sikandar L&dl, the latter of whom reigned till 1317 and was 
Barbosa's contemporary He had extended the kingdom again to the 
east, up to the boundaries of Bengal, and he had also brought a new 
wave of bigotry into the Muhammadan rule, from which it had long 
been free His persecutions explain the stones told by the Jogis of the 
oppression undergone by the Hindus of Northern India In the year 
1506, for instance, when he invaded Gwahor and Dholpur, “ he waged a 
holy war and plundered the country of the infidels He butchered most 
of tile people who had fled for refuge to the hills and forests, and the rest 
he pillaged and put m fetters ” {Ni'ftmatullah s Tirfkkt Khan JakSn 
Lddl, translated in Elhott and Dowson's Htstory of India, v, 100) 

His weak successor, Ibrahim, was defeated by Babur in 1525, and 
killed at the battle of Banlpat This event brought the Saltanat of 
Dehh to an end As the Lddls were the last kings before the nse of 
the Mughal Empire, and were by race Afghans (popularly called 
Pathans in India), all the Sultans of Dehli have been spoken of as 
Pathans in many histones, although none of them before the LOdls 
belonged to that race « * , 

It IB not easy to understand why Barbosa bnnga m the Kingdom of 
Dehh at t^ point before passing along the coast soi^hwards from the 
territories of Vljayanagar to those comprised under tne name Malabar 

A posrible explanation may be found in the fact that the first place 
he mentions InMalabar is the Monte Daly t e , the hill of Ely or Hth 
The name Dely may have suggested to bun that of the kingdom of 
I 3 ely, an allusion to which would onabie him to introduce what he bad 
learnt of fihat country from the Jo^ who came firom nmrthem India 
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some who dwell there in great afiliction ; but many 
who are of noble birth and men of honour, udwilling to 
stay under the power of the Moors, go forth (for the 
most part of them) from that land and assume poor 
attire, resolving to go through the whole world sojourn- 
ing in no place whatsoever ; and this they continue 
to do until they die during their pilgrimage. 

These men» possess nothing of their own, for they . 
have lost what estates they once had ; ■ they go naked 
and barefoot, they wear nothing on their heads, and 
they hide their nakedness only with bands of Moorish 
brass, on which hang, girdles of many coins ^hich 
dangle on both sides ; these are of the width of four 
fingers, cylindrical in shape, with many figures carved 
bn them [both of men and womenjc These they wear 
so tight that they make their bellies stand out -over 


* or JOGIS. The character of these ascetics and miracle- 

workers has been folly deedt with s.v. Joges, in Hobson- Jobson, where a 
number of quotations bearing ok the subject, from the tmrteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, will be found. 

There are certain points in Barbosa's account, however, which are not 
found In any statements by other travellers. The especial jops dealt 
with by him seem to have been immigrante from northern India, who 
claimed to have been great men in their own country which had been 
conquered by the Muhammadans. They appear te have Informed 
Barbosa that the penatmes they underwent were on account of their 
'mckedness in refusing to fight for their own people and country. 

” The description of these men as well built and taU makes it probable 
that they really came from Northern India, from some part of what was 
still known at this date as the Salfanat of Dehli, as the people of North- 
West India are tall compared with those of the south. 

The brass girdles worn by these Jogis do not seem to have been des- 
cribed elsewhere, and it is probable that there was some truth in thw 
statements, althongh it is not necessary to believe that they had all 
held exalted positions in their own country. 

The description of this method of torture is fairly dear, hut is mstde 
more obscure in the passage interpolated by Ramusio. 'The Italian 
translator and the Spanish ^ibrsion (as it appears in Lori Staidey's 
translation) appear to have misundeistood the Fortngnese phrase 
“ iratem huns cimtos d% muytas pefos,” which means jnoperly, “ they 
wear girdles of fiiany coins (or trinkets), etc.,'' and have taken the 
word pofas to imply that the whole dnctnre was made of “pie«* '* 
of Moorish brass fitted together ; but the yroxipefa is not nsed in 
way ; p^fo mig^t have been employed ao. The allnaion is evidently 
to dangling stringe of coina Or other small objects wound round the brass 
girdle. 
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them. [And ftom the same band a strip of this brass 
passes frdta behind between the buttocks, so as to 
form a cod-piece in front], i 

To the comers of these bands their waist cloths are 
attached, when they wish to fasten them with their 
clasps, and all ^ tight that it gives them great pain. 
Besides tnis they carry heavy iron chains their necks 
and waists. Their bodies and face are smeared with 
ashes. They carry a small horn or trumpet, on which 
they blow, and whithersoever they come they call out 
and demand food, more especially at the houses of 
worship, or those of kings or great Lords. They go 
about in bands, like the Egyptians with us nor is it 
their custom to abide long in one place, but for a few 
days only. These mgn are called Jogues^ or Coamerques,* 
which is as much as to say ‘‘ servants of God.” These 
heathen are tawny men, well-built and tall, with 
handsome faces. They never comb their hair but 
wear it in matted locks. I have ofttimes asked them 
wherefore they went about thus, to which they replied 
that they always carried these iron chains as a penance 
for the great sin they had committed, in that they were 
unwilling to endure taking arms for the defence of their 
honour, and had allowed therosleves to be overcome 
by a wicked people like the Moors ; and that they went 
naked as a token of their great loss of honour, because 

^ The wotd jogis appears in the text, through a cop3^t’s error, as 
Joms ; probably the original was Jogues, as elsewhere in Portuguese 
writers. Ramnao gives it as logki. 

Th% other name given is Coamtrifues in the text, but should 
undoubtedly read, (Joamerques, the tedilla being omitted, very 
common practice. The Spanish version has roaeoe. representing a 
Purlugaese foamt. Ramusio reproduces the word without the cedilla 
as Coamts- As >■«« been, no doubteorrectly, observed in Hobson- J obson 
it r epres e nts the Tndiaji gwSsni! It is possible they may have repre- 
sented thmnselves as Swimi-nhkt {rtkkt being the Hindi pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit risJn, “ a saint or sage"). This would account for 
Barbosa’s form Coamrgue. The meaDing would te “saints of the 
deity,*’ which coneepands with Barbosa's explanations 
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they had submitted to be deprived of their lands and 
houses in which God had brought them up. ‘And now, 
they said, they wished for no property, as they had lost 
their own and they ought rather to have died ; and 
that they smeared themselves with ashes to remind 
them that of dust and ashes they w4re made, and to 
these they i^ust return; all else was falsehood. 

Each of them carries with him a small bag of these 
ashes. The Heathen of the land show them great 
honour and respect, to whom they give of these ashes, 
marking them therewith and making streaks on their 

breasts, foreheads and shoulders ; and this sustom 

# 

prevails much among them. 

These men eat every kind of food, nor do they observe 
•any other form of idolatry. They, touch men of every 
class and wash not themselves thereafter according to 
the rule, as do the other Heathen, unless they desire 
so to do. 

There are very good liorses in this kingdom of Dely, 
which are born and bred there. The natives thereof. 
Moors as well as Heathen, are good fighting men and 
good riders. They are armed with weapons of all 
kinds, are very strong and good archers as well. They 
have right good spears, swords, steel maces and battle- 
axes with which they fight, and mostly carry steel 
disks which they call Chacaras^ about two fingers in 
thickness, as sharp as razors at the edge, but blunt 
inside. They are of the breadth of a small plate, and 


> Chacaras (Chacarani in tta* Spanisb vexsiqp, Ctthttrany in Eamusio). 
This represents the Sanskrit chakra, Hindi chakar, a whedor discus, and 
is the name used for the quoit rrith a cutting edge employed in war 
in Northern India. Among the Sikhs they are still carried by the 
Akali devotees, and may be seen -worn on tiieir korbans at Sikh gather- 
ing, such as the great fair of Mukatsar. The s^ys of Sikh regiments 
still use them with great skill in tiieir regimental sports ; and I have 
seen them sever a stout banana stem at a distance of almut aevoity 
yards. 
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there is a hole in the middle. Everyone cames as 
many as ^en of them on the left arm ; and they take 
one into the battle. They place it on the finder of the 
nght hand, putting the finger a little round it so as to 
give it a grasp, and hurl it straight at the enemy 
If they hit an asm, leg or neck they cut right through, 
and thus they cause great injury ; and yiere are men 
here very skilful at this. 

The king of Delyi is a great Lord of a great and 
warlike race ; his land is very widespread, and marches 
with Tartary on the north side It contains many 
kingdjypis Those of Cambaya and Daquem were 
once his , and sending thithSr certain captains to 
complete the conquest of these lands, these (captains) 
rebelled with them, and thus they remamei^ 
independent kingdoms 

In this land are certain trees,* the root whereof is 
called Braechagua, and is so poisonous that it kills 


1 The extent of the Dehh Saltanat at its greatest never was as great 
as Barbosa describes it, no doubt from popular report It never 
extended beyond the mountain bamers of India, to the north and 
north-west, but at that period the country we now call Afgb&nistan, 
a name unknown then, may have been held to be part of Tartaiy, in that 
its rulers were of Turlosh blood and descendants of the great ‘ Tartar 
conquerors Chingiz KhSn and Timfir Bftbur, the future conqueror 
of India, ruled at K&bul, and Husain Baikata, the most famous sovereign 
of the day, had his capital at Herat, and his nominal vassals 
the Arghflns held the Kandahar territory down to the Indian 
frontier, till his death in 1506 After that the Uzbeg invaders under 
Shaibanl ravaged the country until his defeat by Shah Isma^il of 
Persia in 1510 . ^ , 

th6 name Tartarv may well have been used for tne wbolc 
country west of the Suhuman Mountains, and even for part of Sindh 
and the sonth Paniab where the Turkish Arghflns and the nomadic 
tnbes were by this time established The loss of the Peccan 
kmgdoms aud tibe nsc of the xndepen 4 ®ot Muhammadan states of 
Malwa, Gniaiat and thS Bahmanto, was naturally better known 
understood in Southern India, and Barbosa has correctly 
ascnbed their foundation to rebellious ofiScxals of the Dehh kingdom 
which fell to pieces owing to .the misgovernmcnt of Muhammad bm 
Tughlakt and afterwards through the effects of Timflr's invasion 

* Bkabchagua and M«ai.bxy The poisonous root and the fruit 
which was an antidote to poison proHuced by the same plant have 
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ev^thlng that eats it ; and the fruit of the same tree, 
which is called Mirahxy, has such virtue that Jit destroys 
all poison, and gives life to every poisoned man who 
eats it. The Jogues, who are the Heathen whom 1 
have described above, carry this root and fruit with 
them ; some give them to the Indian kings ; they 
also carry s^mc unicorn-homi (alicorne) " but it is a 


not hitherto been identified. The names are probably in a coimpt 
form in the text. The vailons forms found are Ba»arague»3id Nira>>&y 
in the Spanish version, and Baxait» and Nirabtx in Bamusio. 

Garda de Orta evidently alludes to this passage in his last CbUo^y 
{CoUoquus, Ed. Sr C. Marltham, 1913, p. 483). In this Ruano allndes 
to “ a chronicle of the King of Portugal *’ in which he had read “ that 
in the kingdom of Delhi {sic) there was a deadly poisonous root that 
bears a frmt which cores ev«^ man that was pmsoned, and very 
wholesome. The root was caftedBa^RAQA, and the fruit Mirabixi." 

To this Orta replies that but little is known of the kingdom of Ddhi, 
and of that most was gathered from Jogues. He also expressed doubts 
about the poison and antidote bdng derived from the same plant, and 
‘said that uough he had conversed with Jogues he had never heard of 
this plant, but would enquire further wheh he met with Jogues of 
Ddhi. 

It is evident that the chronicle alluded to was Duarte Barbosa’s 
book, and also that Garcia de Orta, who was an authority on plants and 
drugs, could not identify those in question. 

It is nevertheless possible that the Jogis did give these names, or 
something like them, to drugs derived from a root and a fruit, although 
it is very probable that they did not proceed from the same plant. 

The second name at once suggests that the syllaUe h%s% or bix is 
the vernacular (Hindi) Btsh or B%kh, “ poison, " especially employed for 
the root of various species of aconite, which are natives of the 
Himalayas and are found in the bazaan of Northern India. Buchanan, 
in his Account of the Kingdom of Nepaut, says that there are four kinds of 
Bihh, one of which is.cwed Jvtrfitst, a form which at once suggests the 
Kifeinxy and Ntrabtx of the Spanish and Ramusio’s versions. This, 
according to Royle, is derived from Aeonttum ferox. This plant 
Stewart Plemts, p. i) tdls us is wild in the Panjfib Himalaya, 

and is known in the Sutlej basin as Mantfl-bikh (meaning xnpbably 
mo^ or morora bthh, “ the twisting or writhing poison." Seme form 
hke this might have been the oiigic of Mtrabvti (see Murray’s Plants 
and Drugs of Stud, p. 74, under Ac. napsUus, whm many authorities 
on aoomte are quoted). Aconite is often called also Mtfha sahr or 
Mtfha btsh, "sweet poison," in the basaais, which aSc^ aaotiier 
po^ble derivation. 

For the word Brttechagua or Bofortua, I would suggesj: as a possible 
origin bastbi-bang, a name used is the PanjatTfor the seeds of hmbane, 
Hyostyanna ntger , vduch is fonnd (like Ac. ferox) in tito Sutlej valley, 
and is in use as a narcotic medicine. It is mobaUe that the order of 
the words has been reversed, the first-named being in reality the seed, 
and the second the root, 

* Alicorue is the old Portugoese word for nnioom. The forms 
tUiamu, oNesnio and IteerHe ask found. Compare the Italiaa elworiM, 
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wonderful tiling, and very scarce. 1 have often 
asked these men how the alicorne was made, to which 
they rejdied that the true sort must be formed in 
horns like those of a goat, and must be obtained from 
inside these, for there are many horns of other animals 
like them, in w};ach the distinguishing marks of these 
cannot be perceived. ^ 

And these f agues also carry a stone which they call 
^aza,' which is found in the maw of an animal which 


lieento, and the French liconu. Garcia de Orta used the form locomto 
See Sir C. Markham's note i, p. 368 of the Colloquies. This should not 
be considered as a misprint for Umeomes as there stated, but a variant 
of the aid term. Alicorne is still in use colloquially. 

Here it is mentioned as a remedy fompoison used as an alternative 
for the &aro<(r-etone, here called-pera Mas'Odi, writing in the tenth 
<%ntury, says that the horn of the rhinoceros is white with 

a dark figure in the middle, resemhhng a man, or a peacock or a fish. 
He says the hams were of great value, and sold for high prices for making 
ornamental girdles and , other objects, but he does not allude to ite 
property as a specific against poison. Possibly the “ bone o an aninval” 
which, according to Manucci, was an antidote against snakebite, was 
in reality rhinoceros hom (Storia do Af ogor. III, i<}6). 

Garda de Orta (Thirty-first Colloquy, p says regarding this 

remedy, “ I have never seen a rhinoceros, but I know that in Bengal 
they use the horn against poisoUr taking care it is the unicorn But 
it has not got one, according to the testimony of those who well toow. 
For the Nuamoxa would weigh two hundred ounces of gold against a 
little proved unicorn, and much more ior a rhinoceros." 

Further on he says, speaking of an African rhinoceros, " This animal 
fought bravely like an elephant witii its hom, which measnrw two 
■palmos, and it is said to be an antidote against poison, this being the 
common fkme." , , 

Ho evidently did not intend to say that the rhinoceros had no hom, 
whatever the true meaning of the first quoted passage may te. He 
has another allusion to “ Unieomio or powdered contra erva ot Malacca, 
which is good also for wounds from poisoned arrows " [Colloquy 17, 

** 'Tte^word cochtduras may be a blunder. I have not been able to 
trace its It is not now in use, and cannot be found in any 

dictionaiyv ]Probably it should be read comurfufos, boms. 


^ The word pasa here used represents the Persian pOsahr or ‘‘ bexo^ " 
>stoDe, much famed as an antidote to poison. This word has been xuUy 
•dealt with aiiid illustrated with numeroas quotations in Hobson-Jmon 
s.v. Besoar. Some earlier mentions are given in Cathay, I, 246 
<from Ibn Muhalhil, tenth century), and H, i6* (an aUueMn by Fw 
Odolic, foorteeath century^ which M. Cordier considew refers to tms 
stone) • • - • 

Gar^ de Orto alludes to it in his seventeenth Colloquy, p. 160, and 
devotes the whrfe of his forty-fifth Colloquy to it. He m mistal^ in 
^lerivisg the “ Paxat from Paxi^ a goat, with which it has no 
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they call pagem ; it is of the size of an almond, and 
grey. They give it moistened with rosewater to any 
man who has taken poison. “ And drink it through 
a hollow reed, for if it touches the teeth, it breaks 
them ; thus it destroys every poison and is held in 
great esteem among the Moors and great Lords. It 
is also found^n Ormus where it is sold by the maiical. 
The animal in which it is found is a wild buck-goat.” 


etymological connection. Barbosa does not make this error, although 
he says that this stone is obtained from the stomach of the wild he-goat 
or pagem. Thk is doubtless correct. The wild buck-goat alluded to 
is the male of the ibex of Persia and Balochistan [Capra Mgagnis) 
The word pagem stands for the Persian name pgtan or pSsan^ or the 
Balodii phskan. The latter name is also applied to the male of 
another wild goat, the m&rkh&r {Capra megaceroe), but this species is 
not found near the coast, although common in the Northern Sulaimin 
mountains ahd Afghanistan. Mr. Blandford in his account of the Zoology 
«f Eastern Petsiaand Balochistan (Eastern Persia, 1876, Vol. II, p. 89> 
considers that there is no doubt that ' 

“ the true bezoar, a calcareous concretion, to which extra- 
ordinary virtues were formerly attributed as an antidote to poison, 
is obtahaed from the stomal of this animal " (t e., the ibex). 
He adds, '“The governor of KarmAn gave specimens to Major 
St. John and myself when we were at that city, and assured us 
that they were only to be Obtained from the ibex inhabiting the 
hills between Kann&n and ShiiAz. They still bear a high value 
in Persia, being employed not only as an antidote to poison, but as 
a universal remedy for all diseases. They are also worn, 
enclosed in cases of filagree gold, by women. The specimen I 
possess is 0.75 in. long and 0.65 broad, egg-shaped, of a dark olive 
colour, with a highly polished surface. The size, shape and colour 
of these concretions are, however, variable." 

Sir O. St. John in a note appended to the above, states that the male 
is called pi-sang, the “ rock-footed,” but this appears to be only a piece 
of popular etymology. The real Persian word is pisan ; no other form 
is given either in Vullers or in the BurkOn-i-katx', where the equivalent 
given is buz-i-kfih! or “ mountain 

It may be noted also that the Balochi pishan is the etymological 
eq^valent of pdtan, but not of pi-sang. 

^e true meaning of pi-san may be " foot-striker,” from the habit of 
wild goats of striki^ the rock -wi^ their feet. 

Pi-talir, the name of the bezoar stone, was naturally confused with the 
name of &e animal from which it is obtained. The syllable pi here 
does not mean “ foot " but ^ protection " hence pi-i-sakr, “ pro- 
tection against poison." 

The bdief that the bezoar must be taken through a tube, so as not 
to touch the teeth, as otherwise it would break them, does not appear 
to be mentioned dsewhere. ’ 
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TRANSLATION OF CHAPTER II (HISTORY OF RANDER) 
OF MR ARMDASHANKAR S “PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS OF SURAT ’ 

(1) It does not appear when Rander first came into existence all 
say that it is a very very old town All that I have come to know from 
the books of Shevdas is this That, before Vikram, the era of 
Mahaw* was current for 493 years After 271 years of that era had 
passed there flourished a king named Sampatti, in whose time four 
temples were constructed in Rander This would show that Rander 
was in a flourishing condition 2,200 to 2,300 years ago Also, inscrip- 
tions show that port of Broach was founded by King Siddhrai 
Jaysing «f Patan, who reigned from 1091 to r 141 then why did he not 
establish his authority in Rander, whiclf is only twenty kosses (t e , 
thirty miles) from Broach ? Moreover, in Orpad there is the temple 
of Sidhnath Mahadeo which is said to have been bmlt by Siddhraj, 
and Rander is considered to belong to Orpad That is to say, Rander 
was first under Hindu power The Musmmans came in power there 
in the following way * 

(2) Those who continued the Gadi of Mahomad Pegamber of the 
Musalmans were called Khahfas One of these Khahfas, Abul Abad 
Sefa, formed a separate branch of his own called Abasi Khalifas in 
750 A D Several people belonging to this Khahfa group, living in the 
town of Kufa (in Arabia) and known ^ the name of Malek Momins, 
a class of clever navigators, began to be persecuted by the followers 
of Dtn (followers of the old Muhammadan religion) Being unable to 
withstand the persecution, they came to and settled themselves in 
Rander as merchwts Here they came to be known as Navfiyatasj 
or Ndyatas It does not appear when they came here, but some years 
or more after their coming here, they experienced harassment from the 
Jams The Momins, very nch and spirited people as they were, 
raised the standard of religious revolt Rander was the scene of 
bloodshed At last, the Musalmans were victonous and they snatched 
the ruling power from the Hindus, demolished their temples and 
erected Masjids from the rums of these temples a h 641,! » « > 
A D 1225 

* Mahavir, the last or twenty fourth Tirthankar (is, incarnation 
of God), flounsbed 1669 years before Kumarpal of Patan, and 
Kumarpal died in 1x72 a o Thus Mahavir flounsbed lu 497 b c. 
Some give his date at 636 b c 

t A new class of people, newly come and settled, were called 
“Navfiyata ' Hie Sfasattaans seem to have changed the name to 
“ Navfiyatas ’ which again was changed to Navitas One of these is 
said to be a millionaire, s 4 , in his treasury there were fifty-six crores of 
rupees in cash and other property worth seveial lakhs of rupees 
Popular belief bais it that from' a treasure of such immensity, a 
myttenons noite always comes out, or that the goddess of wealth (LMim) 
there , 

} Tbe year has been taken from inscnpttons on stones of the MasjwU 
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(3) The noteTTorthy event about these Navdyatas in 15^ a.d. is 

that the town of Surat received its name from the name of Suraj who 
was the dancing girl kept by one of the Navdyatas. It«is also said of 
the Navdyatas of 1600, that stories of the wealth and pompous life of the 
Naviyatas having reached the ears of the Emperor Jehangirof Del^ he 
(Jehangir) came to see them personally. At first, the Emperor 
mmself encamped at some distance from Rander. One morning, he 
rode on horseback for shooting to Ved, a village on the opposite side. 
There he met some Dheds whom he questioned, “ Do you know 
Jehangirshah of Delhi." The Dheds replied,*^" It is you." The 
Emperor full of ^rprise at this answer, said, “ I am not Jehangirshah." 
The Dheds again replied, “ You are Jehangirshah.” The Emperor 
inquired how they came to know him. The Dheds said ‘‘ Nobody has 
told us about it ; but you are Emperor Jehangirshah." The Emperor, 
thereupon, thought t&it if Dheds of that plac.e were so shrewd, 
why should not the higher classes be very wise there. The Emperor 
then enquired about the Nav&yatas and the Dheds replied that their 
wealth and pomp were incalculable The Emperor gave several 
Pasayatas (grants of free land) to the Dheds and returned to bis camp. 
Dheds of still enjoy free grants of land. ^ 

(4) The place in Rander (where the Emperor’s Begam encamped 
is still known as Jehangirabad and the place where the Emperor and his 
SLrmy encamped is known as Jehangirpura. It is said that on the 
day on which the Navkyata (leader) gave a dinner to the Emperor, 

, carpets of gold-embroidered cloth were spread on the ground from the 
palace of the Navdrata to Jehangirabad on ope side and to Jehangirpura 
on the other, both on the first and return journey, and they were 
subsequently given away. The dinner was served to all in silver dishes 
and golden cups, which were also given away to those who dined in 
them. Very peat Nazaranas were made to the Emperor in addition. 
The Emperor was peatly pleased, and desired the Navfiyata to ask for 
something {i.e. some favour (k boon or concession). The Navkyata 
replied that God bad given him much and that there was nothing 
which be would want The Emperor insisted on his asking for 
something. The Navkyata then said that he had a desire for long 
to see the intercourse between elephants, and requested the Emperor 
to fulfil it. The Emperor accepted it with reluctance and ordered his 
Mahavats (elephant-drivers) to fulfil it when he had reached the 
Narbada. It i^ believed that the downfall of the Navkyata began from 
that day One day he would hear the news of the wreck of one of his 
ships ; on another of the death of a member of his family. In a few 
years, the Navkyata family came to the verge of extinction, and to-day 
there remains only an old deaf man in their line.* 

(5) The Nawabs of Surat began to rule over Rander from the day on 
which Surat fell into their tends. The Phirangis (t e., Portuguese) 
had never entered Rander. Rander to-day appears to be a peat 
but declining town. 

Note. — ^The word “ Navkyata " can be derived in two wasrs. Firstly, 
Nava new and Ay&ta = come (part participle) i e., new-comer 
Secondly, Nava = new and il yafa = unrestrained, > e., • new and un- 
restrained men. The second derivation suggests fresh immigration 
as well as immense wealth and fanatic spirit and unruly nature of 
these Arabs, who may be more or less piratic in their original 
homes in Arabia. • 


* I have seen this old man, Posamia by name, as also the sites of his 
palaces, Hejpnrsued the same vocation of navigator as his ancestors. 
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sad a biographical Memoir by Sir IKibbrt Hermann Schombdrcx, Fh. D. 
pp. Ixxv. XT. I Map. Index. 

[fintof print. Second Edition in preparation.) Issued for lieji, 

4— Sir Franels Drake hU Vorage, ISOS, 

By Thomas Mavnarde, together with the Spanish Account of Drake^s 
Rttaek on Puerto Rico. Edited from the oimnal MSS. by William 
Desborough Cooley, pp.viiL6s. {flut of print.) Issued for li^, 

6— Marratlves of Veyagee towards the North-West, 

In seardi of a Passage to Cathay & India, 1496 to 1631. With selections 
from the early Records of ... the East India Company and from MSS. 
in the Britirii Museum. Edited by Thomas Rundall. pp. xx. 259. 2 Maps. 

(Out of print.) Issued for 1849. 

ft— The Hlstorle of Travalle Into Virginia Britannia, 

Expressing the Cosmographie and Commodities of the Country, together with 
the manners and customs of the people, gathered and observed as well by those 
who went first thither os coUectM by William Strachby, Gent, the 
first Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited from the original MS. in the 
British Museum by Richard He8ry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of M^is, British 
Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp. xxxvi 203. i Map. 6 Ulus. Glossaiy. Ind^ 

{ Outef prmt.) Istuedfir 1849. 

7— Dlvars Voyages touehhsg the Mseovery of Amerlea 

And the UUnds adjacent, collected and published by Richard Hakluyt, 
Prebendary cfBriati^ in the yeiH 158a. Edited, witii notes & rut introduction 
fay John Winter Jones, Piiaapsl librarian at the Biitidi Museum, 
pp. xo. 171. fi. 2 Maps. I mas. Inda. (Outef prised.) Issuodfer 185a 


a 
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•— HmoPtaU of tho Bmplro of Japoa. 
la the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centsnes. (The Kingdome of Japmia. 
1(^1. MSSe 6449.— The Letters of Wm Adams, 1611 to 1617.) mth a 
Commentary by Thomas RtfitOALL. pp. axxviu 186. 1 5 lUus. 

f Out ^frmt.) Jfsuea/er iSjo 

4— The Diseavorr and Cmiquast of Terra Florida, 

By Don Ferdmando de Soto, & six handled Spaniards his followers. Written 
by a Gentleman of Elvas, employed m all the action, and translated out of 
Portuguese bv KiciBtRO Hakluyt. Repnnted from the «lition of 1611. 
Edited with Notes & an Introduction, & a Translation of a Narrative of the 
Expedition by Luis Hbknandbz do Bibdma, FacM^r to the same, by 
W^LUAM BuncHLBY Rye, Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, 
pp. Ixvh. 200. T. I Map Index. (Out of pnnt.) Itsued for \%l\. 


10— Notes upon Russia, 

Being a Translation from the Earhest Account of that Country, entitled Return 
Muscoviticarum Commentani, by the Baron Sioismund von Hbrbbrstbin, 
AmbamadoT from the Court of Germany to the Grand Pnnce Vasiley Ivanovich, 
in the yeara 1517 and i5sfi. Translated and Edited with Notes & an 
Introduction, by Richard Henry Maior. F S A , Keeper of Maps, British 
Museum, Sec, R.G.S. Vol. 1. pp. cixu 116. s Ulus 
(VoL 2=No 13 ) ( Out of prtut ) Issued for 1851. 

11 -The Geography of Hudson’s Bay, 

Being the Remarks of Captam W. Coats, in many Voyages to that localilg, 
between the years 1747 and 1751. With an Appendix containuig Extractt 
from the Log of Captain Middleton on hts Voyage for the Discovery w the 
North*west Passage, m H M S. “Furnace,” in 1741-3 Edited by John 
Barrow, F.R.S., F.S. A. pp. x 147. Index 

{Out of print) Issued forlSfa, 

iS-Notes upoa Russia. 

(Vol. 1. =No. 10 ) VoL 4 pp IV. 266 3 Maps l Illub Index. 

(Out of print) Issued for 

18-A True Oeserlptlon of Three Voyages by the North-East, 

Towards Cathay and China, undertaken by the Dutch m the years 1594, 1595 
and 1596L with their Discovery of Spitsbergen, their residence of ten months m 
Novava Zemlya, and their safe return in two open boata Bv Gbrrit db 
Veer Published at Amsterdam in 1598, 4 m 1609 translated mto E^hsh 
by William Philip Edited by Charles Tilstone Brke, Fh.D., 
F.S. A. pp, cxbi. 291. 4 Maps 13 lUus Bade* , 

(Out of print. See also No 54. J Issued for iSsy 

i 4 .lg.-The History of the Croat and Mighty Kingdom of China and 
the Situation Thereof. 

by die Padre Juan Gonzai ez db Mendoza, & mw repnnted from 
tte Ssrly translation of R. Parke. Edited by Sir George Thomas 
STAUNTON, Bart, M.P., F.B.S. With an tot^uction by KichaRD 
Henry Mator, F.S A , Keeper of Maps, Bn^ Museum, Set R.G.S., 
4 yoIa IndexA (Vol-Ho^lf pnnt.) Issued far 1854. 

16— The World Enoompessed by Sir Frands Drake. 

Being his next Voyage to that to Nombie de [By SiR 

rimv the youneerj CoIIated.with an unpublished Mrauscnpt of Francis 
Ftetdlm. Chap^ to tbe ExpediDon. With Appendioes ainstrauve of 
the Voyage, and Introduction, by William Sandys Wetoht 

Vavx, F.R.S., Keeper of Corns, Brjti* Miaenm. PP; »>- 395; I M*P- 
jaigg, (Outefpnnt.J Istuedfir xill. 
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17— The Hlitory of the Two Teptar Conquerarf of China, ' 
Including the two Journeys into Tartary of Father Ferdinand Verbiest, in the 
suite of the Emperor Kang-Hi. From the French of F^re PiKftKE Joseph 
d’OrlAans, of the Company of Jesus, 1688. To wbdi is added Father 
Pereira’s Journey into Tartary m the suite of the same Emperor. From the 
Dutch of Nicolaas Witsbn. Translated and Edited by the Earl uf 
Ellesmere. With an Introduction by Richard Henry Major, F.S A., 
Keeper of Map^ British Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp xv. vi. 153. Index. 

f Out of^nt.J Issued far 1855. 

18 -A Colleet|on of Documents on Spttzhepgen and Opeenland, 
Comprising a Transition from F. Martens’ Voyage to Spitsbergen, 1671 ; a 
Translation from Isaac db la FeyrIirb’s Histoire du Groenland, 1663, and 
God’s Power and Providence in the Preservation of Eight Men m Greenland 
Nine Moneths and Twelve Dayes. 1630 Edited by Adam Whitp, of the 
British Museum, pp. xvi. 288. 2 Maps. Index. Issued for 1856. 

IB— The Voyage of Sir Henir Middleton to Bantam and the Malueo lalanda. 
Being the Second Voyage set forth by the Governor and Company of 
Meroiants of London tritmg mto the Ett Indies From the (rarelaEdition 
of 1606. Annotated and Edited % Bolton Corney. M R.S.L. pp. xi. 83. 
52. viu. 3 Maps. 3 Ulus. Bibhography. Index. 

( Out »f pnnf). Issued for 1856. 

80- Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century. 

Comprising the Treatise, “The Russe Commdbwealth’’ by Dr. Giles 
Fletcher, and the Travels of Sir Jerome Horsey, Knt , now for the first 
time printed entire from his own MS Edited by Sir Edward Adgdstds 
Bond, K.C B., Pnncipal Librarian of the British Museum, pp. cxxxiv 392 
Index. Issued for 1857. 

81— History of the New Work'd. By Girolamo Benzonl, of Milan. 
Showing his Travels in America, from a d. 1541 to 1556, with some 
particulars of the Island of Canary. Now first Translated and Edited by 
Admirai William Henry Smyth, K S.F., F.R.S., D C L pp. iv 280. 
19 Ulus. Index. Issued for .857 


88— India In the Fifteenth Century. 

Being a Collection of Narratives of Voyages to India in the century preiedmg 
the Portuguese discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; iirom Latin, Persian, 
Russian, and Italian Sourcea Now first Translated mto English. Edited 
with an Introduction bv Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of 
Maps, British Museum, pp. xc. 49. 39. 32. la Index 

(Ostt of print) Issued fof 1858. 

83- Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 

In the years 1399-1602, with 4 Maps and 5 Illustrationa By Samuel 
Champlain. Translated from the onginal and unpublished Manusuipt, 
with a Biographical Notice and Notes by Auca Wilmere. Edited by 
Norton Shaw, pp xox 48 Issued for 1858. 

84— Expeditions Into the Valley of the Amazons, 163B, 1640, 1639, 
Contauimg the Journey of Gonzalo Fizarro, from the Royal Commen 
tones of Garcilasso Inca de la Vega , the Voyage of Francisco de Orellana, 
from the General History of Herrera, and the Voyage of Cnstovalde Acuila. 
Translated and Edited by Sir Clements K Markham, K C B , F.R.S., 
t ex-Pres. R.G S. pp. Ixiv. 190. i Map. List of Tnbes in the Valley of the 
Amazons * Issued for 1859. 
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as-Earljr Voyages to Tonra Aiutnlls, 

Now called Australia. A Collectioa of documents, and extracts from early 
MS. Maps, iRustiafive of the histo^ of discovery on the coasts of that vast 
Island, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the tune of Captain 
Cook. Edited with an Introduction by Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., 
Keeper of Maps, British Museum, Sec R.ti.S. pp. cxix 200 13. 5 Maps 
Index. ( Out of prmt ) /ssutd for 1 859 

'2S— Narrative of the Bmbassy of Buy Conzalea de ClavtJo to the Court 
of Tlmour, at Samareand, A.D., 1408>6. 

Translated for the first time with Notes, a Preface, & anfintroductory Life of 
Timour Beg, by Sir Clpments R. Markham, K.C B., F R.S., «>Pres. 
RG.S. pp. Ivi. aoo. I Map I^<:uedfor i860 

87— Heni>y Hudson the Mavlgator, 1607-13. 

The Original Documents in which hts career is recorded. Collected, partly 
Translated, & annotated with an Introduction by George Michael 
Asher, LL D. pp. ccxvm. 292 2 Maps. Bibliography. Index. 

Issued for i860. 

28— Tha Ezpoditlon of Pedro do Ursua and Lope de Aguirre, 

In search of £1 Dorado and Oma^a, in 1560 6 t. Translated from Fray 
Pedro Simon’s “ Sixth Historical NoOce of the Conquest of Tierra Firme, 
1627, by William BoHAERr, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir 
CiEMRNTs R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex I’res R.GS. pp. In 237. 
I Map. Issued /of 1861. 

29- The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez do Guzman, 

A Kn^ht of Seville, of the Order of Santago, a d 1518 to 1543. Translated 
from an original & inedited MS. in the National Library at Madrid With 
Notes and an Introduction by Sir Cifmknis R Markham, KCB, 
r.R.S., ex Pres. R G.S pp. xxxv 168 l Ulus Issued fos 1862. 

30— The DlseovePies of the World 

From their first original unlo the year of our Lord 1355. By Antonio 
Galvano, Governor of Tetnate. [Edited by F. Dii Sousa Tavares ] 
Corrected^ <)uotedy & published m England by Richard looia 

Now reprinted, with ihe original Portuguese text (1563)* edited by 
Admiral Charles Ramsay Drinkwatex Buthune, C.B. pp iv vim 242. 

Isssted for 1862. 

31— HlrablUa Deserlpta. The Wonders of the East. 

By Friar Jordanus, of the Order of Preachers & Bishop of Columbum in 
India the Greater, evrea 1330. Translated from the Latin Original, as published 
at Pans in 1839, in the Recueil de Voyages et de Mmotres, o{ the SockU de 
Gioeraphie. With the addition of a Commentary, by Col. Sir Hknkt 
Yule, 1C.C.^I., R.E , C.B. pp iv. xvn* 68. Index. Issued for 1863. 

32— The Travels of Ludovleo dl Varthoma 
In Egypt, Syna, Arabia, Persia. India, & Ethiopia, a » 1503 to lya. 
Transited from the original Italian edition of I 5 *®» ® 

TOHN Winter Jones, F.S.A., Pnnapal Ubranan of the British M^m, 
& Edited, with Notes & an IntroducUon, by the Rev. Geoboe Percy 
Badgbr. pp cxxi. 321. 1 Map. Index ^{Out of print Issued/or 
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BS^Th* tamli of Pedro do CloM do Loob« A.D. 

Fnm tihe Golf of Ouion to the City of Lo Plata, contaiiied ut the fint pait of 
bii {Smmicte of Pm (Antweip, iSSd)* Translated & Edited., with Motes 
& «n Intndnction, Sir Cumrnts R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
ex-PrcL R.G.S. pp. xvi IvlL 438. Index. 

(VoL 2 s No 68.) Jstutdfir 1864. 

S4— Harratloe of the Froeoedinga of PadrariH IMtUk 

In the Provinces of TiertaFinne or Castilla del Oto, & of the discovery of the 
Sotdh Sea and the Coasts of Pern and Nicaragua. Written Iqr the Adelantado 
Pascual de Andagoya. Translated and Edited, with Notes & an Introduc- 
tion, hj Sir CLBiisNTs R. Markham, K.CB., F.R.S., ex-Pres. R.G.S. 
pp. xxix. 88. I Map. Index. Itstuifmr 1865. 

3d— A DaseripUon of tho Coasts of Bast AfMea and Malabar 
In the beginning of the Sixteenth Centum by Duarte Barsosa, 
Portuguese. Translated from an early Spanun manuscript in the Barcelona 
Library, with Notes & a Preface, by Lord Stanley of Aldbrlby. 
pp. xi. 336. a Ulus. Index. Issued for 1865. 

Sd^ST— Cathi^ and the Way Thither. 

Being a Collection of mediaeval notices of China, previous to the Sixteenth 
Centura. Translated and E£ted by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., 
R.E., C.B. With a preliminary Esmy on the intercourse between China & the 
JFestem Nations provious to the discovery of the Cape Route. 2 vols. 
3 Maps. 2 lllus. Bibliegiaphy. Index. c 

{Out offritU ; see also Ser. II,, Vol, 33.) Issued for 1866. 

" 83— The Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher, .. 

In seateh of a Passage to Cathaia & India by the North-West, A.D. 1576-8. 
By George Best. Reprinted from the First Edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
Vfitb Selections from MS. Docunfcnts in the Britiab Museum & State Paper 
Office. Edited by Admiral Sir Richard Colunson, K.C.B. pp. xxvi. 
376. a Mapa i lllus. Index. Issued for 1867. 

38-Tho Philippine Uaads, 

Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China, at the close of the i6th Century. 
By Antonio ob Morqa, i 6(^. Tmulated from the Spanish, with Notes & 
a Pre&ce, and a Letter from Luis Vacs de Torres, describing his Voyage 
through the Torres Straits, by Lord Stanley of Aldbrlby. pp. xxiv. 431. 
2 lllus. Index. {OsU of frint.) Issued for 

40— Tho FlRh Letter of Henuui Cortes 
To the Emperor Charles V., containing an Account of his Expedition to 
Honduras in 1525-26. Translated from the original Spanish by Don 
Pascual db Gayahoos. pp. xvi 156. Index. Isessed for 1868. 


41— The Royal Commentaries of the Tneaa. ’ 

By the Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
& an IntroducticHi, by Sir Ci^bmbnts R. Markham, K^.C.B. F.R.S., 
ex-Pres. R.G.S. Voi i. (Books L-IV.) pp. xi! 359. i Map. Index. 

(Vdi 2. sNo. 45.) Issued for 1869. 


43— The Three Voregaa of Vaeeo da Gema, 

And ins Viimysity, £viii the heaSas liabt of Gastar Cosm ; accom* 

r ied ^ origin^ docnments. Translated from the Portuguese, wiffi Notes 
sn latrodnetaon, by Lord Stanley of Aldseley. pn. Ixitvii 420. 
XXXV. 3 lUus. Index. • {Out of prisst,\ IssS^ Jfw 
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Lattan of Cltriftophap CDlumbm, 

Witfi other Otigtnal Docnmenu lelttiM to bit Four V(^a|>es to the New 
WorU. Tianidltted and Edited bjr bickakd Hxnky Mator, F.S.A., 
Keeper of Mlpe, BritlA Museum, See. R.G.S. Second Edition, pp. iv. 143. 
3 1 111ns. Index. > 

(Fust EditionsMo. x.) Issutd fir 1870. 


44-4lstoiT of the {mins end Seryids of ’Omdn, 
tiy SAliL-laX'RdZl& irem a.d. 661-1856. Translated from the original 
Arabic, and Edited, wth a continuation of the History down to 1870^ by the 
Rbv. Giorgx Percy Badobr, F.R.G.S. pp. cxxviii. 435. i Map. Btblio- 
gm^y. Index. * hiutd fur 187a 

46— The Roirel CommentoFies of the Tnoes. 

By the Ynca GARautsso db la Vbga. Translated & Edited with Notes, 
an Introduction, & an Analytical Index, by Sir CutMBMTS R. Markham 
K.CB., F.R.S., ex-Ptes. R.G.S. Vol. II. (Books V.-IX.) pp. 553. 

(Vol. I. sNo. 41.) hsuedfor 1871. 

46— Tho Cenarian, 

Or BoolPof the Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in the year 1402, 
by Mesure Jbak D* B6thbncourt, Kt. •Composed by Pierre Bonder and 
Jean le Verrier. Tranalated and Edited by Richard Hrnry MMOR, F.S. A., 
Keeper of Maps, British Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp. Iv. 229. 1 Mim. 2 Bins. 
Index. Issutdfir 1871. 

47— Raportt on the Dlseorery of Peru. ’ 

I. Report of FRANCISCO UR XeRBs, Secrelarvto Francisco Piarro. U. Report 
of Miguel dr Astbtb on the Expediuon to Pachacamac. HI. mter of 
Hbrn ANDO PiZARRO to the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo. IV . Report 01 
Pboro SANcko on the Partition of the Ransom of Atahuallpa. rranjated and 
Edited, with Notes & an Introduction, by SiR Cikmbnis R. Markham, 
K.C,B., F.R.S, ex-Pres. R.G.S. pp. An. 143- » Map, Issutdfir 1872. 


46-NarFatives of the Rites and Laws of the Yneas. 

Tianxlated from the original Spanish MSS., & Eidited, with Notes and an 
lutroducdon, by SiR Clbmbnts R. Markham, K.C.B., r'.R.S., ex-rrts. 
RG.S. pp. X*. 220. Index. Issued frr 1872. 

, 4B-TFavels to Tana and Persia, 

By JOSAFA Barbako and AMBROCao CONTARINI. Translated from the 
Italian by William Thomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI., and by 
E. A. Roy, and Edited, with an Introduction, by Lord Sianlbv of 
Aldbriby. pp. xi. 175. Index. A Narrative M Italian Travels tn^rt^ 
in the Fifteenth and Sxteenth centuries. Translated ei>^ "T 

Charles Grky. pp. xvii. 231. Index. Issued for 1573. 


W— the Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nieolo It Antonio Zeno, 

To the Nmtbern Seas in the Fourteenib century. Compriaing the latwt 
known accounts of the Lost Colony of Greenland, & ^ “ 

America before Columbus. TransUted A Edited, with Notes Md Inunc- 
tion, by Richard Hi&RY Major, F.S. A., Keeper of Map^ Bntish 
Muienm, Sec. R.G.S. pp. ciii. 64. a Maps. Index. Issued for W73. 


6i— tlw CRRtiYltjr eft Baas State of Heeie In 1M7-U, 
wag the wad Tabes ofEistaa Bmiil. Ai-mt t^al, 

RRi de Janieto, and annotated by Sir RicS^SD F^as Brnroilf 
CM.G. pp. xcYi. 169. BiWiotpaphyA Issued fir 1874. 
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SX—Th* First Vtvsgs Round tho World by Hacollan. tSlsJtdXl. 
Tianskted from the Accounts of Pigafbtta end other contemponry writers. 
Aeeompaaied hy original Documents, with Notes & an Introdnctjpn, Lokd 
Stanlkv or Alderliy. pp. lx. 357. xx. 2 Maps. 5 lllus. Indhx. 

Issue! for 1874. 

68— The Commentaries of the Great Afbnao Dalbottuepque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
and Edited by Walter de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., of the British Museum. 
Vol. I. pp. lx. 256. 2 Maps. 1 lllus. (Index in No. 69.^ 

(Vol. 2 = No. 55. Vol. 3 = No. 62. Vol. 4 ^No. 69.) Issued for 1875. 

64— The Three Vojrages of William Barents to the Aretie Regions, In 1694, 

1696, ft 169A 

By Gerrit de Veer. Edited, with an Introduction, by Lieut. Koolbmans 
Bevnen, of the Royal Netherlands Navy. Second Edition, pp. clxxiv. 289. 
2 Maps. 12 Ulus. Issued for 1876. 

(First Edition=No. 13.) 

66— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboauerquew 
Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by Walter de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., of 
the British Museum. Vol. 2. pp. cxxxiv. 242. 2 Maps 2 lllus. (Index in 
No. 69.) Isstted for 1875. 

< (Vol. I = No. 53. Vol. 3 =No. 62. Vol. 4 s:No. 69.) 

66— The Voyages of Sir James Laneaster, KnL, to the East Indies, 
With Abstracts of Journals of Voyages to the East Indies, during the Seven- 
teenth century, preserved in the India Office, & the Voyage of Captain John 
Knioht, 1606, to seek the North-West Passage. Edited by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, K.C.R., F R.S., eit-I^es. R.G.S. pp. xxii. 314. Index.. 

Issued for 1877. 

67- The Hawkins' Voyages 

During the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, and James I. [Second 
edition of No. i.J Edited by Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
ex-Fres. R.G.S. pp. lii. 453. i lllus. Index. Issued for 1877. 

(First Editioh=No. i). 


68— The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schlltberger, a Native of Bavaria, 
in Europe, Asia, ft AfMca. 

From his capture at the battle of Nicopolis in 1396 to his escape and return 
to Europe in 1427. Translated from the Heidelberg MS., Edited in 1859 liy 
Professor Karl Fr. Neumann, by Commander John Buchan Telfba, 
R.N. : F.S.A. With Notes by Professor P. Bruun, & a Preface, Introduction, 
& Notes by the Translator & Editor, pp. xxxii. 263. I Map. Bibliography. 
Index. Issued for 1878. 

69— The Voyages and Wdrhs of John Darts the Navi^tor, 

Edited by Admiral Sir Albert Hastings Markham, K.C.B. 
pp, xcv. 392. 2 Maps. 15 lUua Bibliography. Index. Issued for 1878. 

The Hap of tiie World, AO. 1600. 

Called by Shakspere " The New Map, with the Augmentation of the Indies. 

To illustrate the Voyages of John Davis. Issued for 1878. 
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' eiMl— Tha natural ft Horal Hlttora of tho ladlu. 

Bv fkilier Joseph de Acosta. Repnsted from the English Translated Edition 
oi Edward Gninston, 1604: and ^ited l»SiK Clements R. Maekham, 
K.C. K., F.Ris., ex-Ptea R.G.S. Vol. i, Tlie Natural Histoiy Book-, L-IV. 
pp. xW. 295. Vol. 2, The Moral History Books, V.-VII. pp. «iii. 29J'55I, 
Index. lauri for 1E79 

Hap of Peru. 

To Illustrate Nos. 33, 41, 45, 60, and 61. Issued for 1879. 

a 

68— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the PortucTigse Edition of I774i 
with Notes & an Introduction, by WALfhR Dt Gray Bircb, F.S.A., of 
the British Museum. Vol. 3. pp. xliv. 308. 3 Maps. 3 Ulus. (Index in 
No. 69.) Issuetl for 1880. 

68— The Voyaties of William Baffin, 1618-1622. 

Edited, with Notes & an Introduction, by SiR Clements R, Markham, 
K.C.B , F.K.S., ex-l*res. R.G.S. pp. lix. 192. 8 Maps, i Ulus. Index. 

Issued for 1880. 

64— Narrative of the PortugttesdT Embassy to Abyssinia 
During the years 1520 1527. By Father Francisco AlvarE/!. Translated 
from the Portuguese & Edited, with Notes A an Introduction, by Lord 
Stanley of Aloeriet. pp. xxvn. 416. Index. Issued for 1S81. 

66-The History of the Bermudaa or Summer Islands. 

Attributed to Capiain Nathaniel Boiier. Edited from a MS. m the 
Sloane Collection, British Museum, by General Sir John Henry Leikuy, 
R,A., K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.S. pp. xii. 327. i Map. 3 Ulus. Clossary. 

Issued for 188I, 


66-67 The Diary of Richard Cocks, 

Cape Metchant in the English Factory m Japan, 1615-162*, lYith Corre- 
spondence (Add. MSS. 31,300 I, British Museum), ^ited by Sir Ebward 
Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., Director of the British Museum. Vol. l. 
pp. liv. 349. Vol. 2, pp. 368 Index. Issued /or \wi. 

68— The Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru, 1632-1660 
By Pedro db Cibza de Leon. 1554. Translated and Ertil^, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Sir Clrmrnis R. Markham, K C.B , 
ex-Pres. R.G.S. pp. lx. 247. Index. Issued for 1883. 

(Vol. t = No. 33.) 


69— The Commentaries of the Great Afbnso Dalbounernue, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese EditiOT of 1774, 
with Notes & an Introduction, by Walter db ^ay 1^-S- A., of 

British Museum. Vol. 4. PP- 3*4 * ,^3 

* (Vol. i=Nto. S3. Vol.jl=No. 55. Vci. 3-No. 62 ) 

70-71— The Voyage of John Huyghenvan Linsehoten to the East Indies. 
From the Old English TianslaUon of 1598- 

Description of tbe East. In TwoVoI^k, Ei^, the First Volume, ^ 
the late ARTHUR Coke BURNELI, Ph.D„ C.I.E., M^ras C S. , to 
Second Volume, by Pieter Anton Tielb, of Utrecht. Vol. i. pp. 307 * 
Vol. 2. pp. XV. 341. Index. Issued for 
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TS^Tt-Barly Vojwm aal IMtHli to Bntda and ftnli, 

Bjr Anthony Jbnkinson isd other Englt^men, with son^ aceoimtof tho 
latoKoune of the E^lish with Roasia and Central Aeia by way of the 
Caapiaii Sea. Edited by &wau> Dblm an Moroan, and ClfitKUB Hbnby 
C ooTi, of the British Musenm. Vol. t. pp. dzu. lyd. 2 Mapa. 3 Ulna 
VoL 2. pp. 177-496. 2 Mapa l Ilhia Index. /rvua far 1885. 

74-75-The DlaiT of WUllain Hedgea, Eaa.i 

Afterwards Sir WiLLiAH Hedges, duriiwhu ARen»uiBengal;aB well aeon 
his Voyage out and Return Overland (1681-1687). Tiuiacrihed for the Fr^ 
with Introductory Notes, etc., by R. BariAw, luid lUustrated by copious 
Extracts from Unlubii^d Records, etc., by CoL Sir Henry Ydli, 
K.C.S.I., R.E, C.B, I 4 »D. Vol. i. The Diary, with Index, pp. xU, a6a 
Vol. 2. Notices rega^ng Sir William Hedgea Documentt^ Memoirs of Jtm 
Chamock, and other Bionaphical & Miscellaneous Illustrations of the time in 
Iniha. pp. cccla 287. 18 lUua Itmtdfrr 1886. 

(Vol. 3 -No. 78.) 

78-77-Tlia VoYRge of Fmnfoil Pynrd, of Laval, to the Baat Indlea, 
The Maldives, the Moluccas and Braxil. Translated into Englidt^from the 
Third Fren^ Edition of i6ip, and Edited, with Notes, by Albert 
Gray, K.C., asusted by Harry Chari bs Purvis Bell, Ceylon C. S. 
Vol 1. pp. Iviii. I Map. 11 Ulus. Vol 2. Part I. pp. ilvii. 287. 7 Ulus. 

(Vol 2. Part II.=Na 80.) IsmtHfor 1887. 

•' 78-rThe Dlarr of William Badftea, Bmj. 

Vol J. Documentary Contributions to a Bicmphy of Thomas Pitt, Governor 
of Fort St. George, with ^llections on the Early History of the Company’s 
Settlement in Ben^, & on Early (^rts and Topography of the Hdglf River, 
pp. ccbdl I Map. 8 Ulus. Index to Volt 2, 3. Isnudfor 1888. 

(Volt I, aeNot 74, 75.) 

s 

79— Trmetatus de Globla, at eomm nau. 

A Trearise descriptive of the Globes constructed by Emery Molyrieux, and 
Published in 1592. By Robert Hues. Edited, with annotated Indices Ann 
Introduction, by SiR Clements R. Markhasi, K.C.B,, F.K.S., ex-Frta. 
R.G.S. To which is appended, 

SalUng Dipaetiona ftp the Cipeumnavlgatlon of England, 

And for a Voyage to the Stiaita of Gibraliar. From a Fifteenth Century 
MS, Edited, with an Account of the MS., by James Gaiesnee, of the 
Public Record Office ; with a Glossary by Edwaed DelmaE Morgan. 
pp. L 229. 37. I Illut I Map. Jtstudfar 1888. 

90— Jhe Voyage of Frangoia Pypard, of Laval, to the East Indies, the 
Maldlvea, tlw Hdueasa, and BcasQ. 

Translated into English from the Third French Edition of 1619, and Edited, 
wi& Notes, Iw Aubrt Gray, K.C., assisted by Harry Charles Puevis 
Brll, Ceylon Uvil Service. Vbl. 2. Pt. 11 . pp. xii. 2S9-572. 2 Maps. Index. 
(Vol I, Vol. 2. Pt. I.=No$. 76,^77.) Itttifijvr 1889. 

9t— The Coagneat of La Plata, 1898-1858. 

I. — Voyage of Clriob Schmidt to the Rivsn La Plata and Paiagnai, ftom 
the origiiial German edition, 1367. H* 'Fhe Commentaries of Alvar Nnfiea 
Caheta de Vaca. From the (niginal Spanish Edition, 1555. Translated, 
with Notes and an Intioductii^ by IL E. Don Lins L. Dominovex, 
, Minister Plenipotentisiy M the Argaatiae Rnaiblie. pp. xlvl 282. i Map, 
* BibUogmphy. Index. ^ Itsmd fir 1889. 
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Yans« of FFM^b Lecuot, of Broue, leBO-sa. 

To Roditoft^ SjluritiQs, Jvn, «nd tbe C»pe of Good Hope. Tniucribed 
from the FlisUSng^ Edition, 1708, Edited and Annotated by Cant. Samubl 
P asFiKLD OmSK, (late) R.A. V<J. 1. pp, Ixxxviii. 137. i lUns. 6 blapi. 
BiUiogtaphy. VoL 3. pp. xviiL 433. $ Ulus. J Maps. Index. ' 

Itnudfor 189a 

84-86— The Travels of Pietro della Talle to India. 

From the Old English Translation of 1664, by G. Havers. Edited, with 
a Life of the Authot, an Inttodncticui k. Notes by Edward Grey, late 
Bengal C S. Vol. i. pp. Ivi. 193 3 Maps. 3 Illus. Bib|||ography. Vol. 3. 
pp. »i. I93'456. Index. ' hstuifor {891. 


88— Ihe Journal of Christopher Columbus 
During bis First Voyage (1493-93), and Documents relating to the Voyages 
of John Cabot and Oasbar Cobtb Real. Translated, with Notes & ai> 
Introduction, 1 ^ StR Ci.embnts K. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex- Pres. 
R.G.S. pp. liv. 359. 3 Maps. I Ulus. Index. Issued for 1893 

87— Early ToyB8m and TntiMs In the Levant. 

1.— The Diary of Master Thomas Dadlah, i599-i6oa 11.— Extracts from 
the Diaries of Dr. John Covbl, ifiyo-tdyg. With some Account of the 
Levant Company of Turkey Merchants. Edited by James Thbodork Bent, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. pp. xlv. 305. Ulus. Index. 

• Issued for 1893. 


88-88— The Foyagea of Captain Luke Foxe, of Hull, and Captain Thomaa 
James, of Bristol, 

In Search of a N.-W, Passage, 1631-33 ; with Narratives of the Emlier 
North-West Voyages <rf Fiobiaier, IMvis, JVeyroouth, Hall, Knight, Hudson, 
Button, Gibbons, Bylot, Baffin, Hawkridge, & others. Edited, with Notes & 
an Inti^uction, by Robert Miller Christy, F.L.S. Vol. *• PP ccxxxi. 
359. 3 Maps. 3 Illus. Vol. 3. pp. viii. s6i-68j. 3 Maps. l tllus. Index. 

■’ Issued for l893- 


aO-Tlie Letters of Amerigo Tespuee! 

And other Documents illustrative of his Career. Translated, with No^ & 
an Introduction, Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F . R.S., cx-Pres- 

R.G.S. pp. xliv. 131. 1 Map. Index. « 

" Issued for 1894. 


81— Marratlvee of the Voyage* of Pedro Snrmlento do Gamboa to the 
Straits of HaaeBan, 1878-80, 

Translated and Edited, with Illustrative Documents and iMtoducUon, by 
Sir Clements R. Markham, K.CB., F.R.S., ex-Pres-. R.G,S. pp xix. 

401. . Map Index. W;i.ri894. 

^-88-84— The History and Odseriptlon of AfMea, 

And of the Notable Things Therein Contaii^. . w 

Mohammed Ai>Wwaz Al-Fasi, a Moot, baptist 
better known a* Leo Apricanus. Done mto ® 

John Poiy, and now edited with* an Introducnoo & Noto, by Dr. 

BROWN. In 3 Vob, VoL 1. pp viU. cxi. 334. 4 Maps. Vol, 2. pp 335-698, 
VoL 3. PP 6»-inp Index. , 
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95— The Chponlela of the DlMovary and ConquMt of Onlaaa. 

Written by Gohbs Eannes dk Azukara. Now first done into English 
and Edited Charles Raymond Bkazlsy, M.A., F.R.G.SI 1 , and Edgar 
Prestage, B.A. Vol. 1. (Cfa. L — zl.) With Introduction on the life & 
Writings of the Chronicler, pp. IxTii. 127. 3 Maps. 1 Ulus. 

(Vol. 2= No. 100.) Isstud for 1896. 

95-97— Danish Aretle Expeditions, 1605 to 1650. In Two Books. 
Book I. The Danish Expeditions to Greenland, 160^7; to which is added 
Captain James Hall’s Voyage to Greenland 'in 1612. Eidited 1 ^ Christian 
Carl August GosIsh. pp xvi. cxvii. 205. 10 Maps. Index. 

, Issued foriiyb. 


Book 2. The Expedition of Captain Jens Munk to Hudson’s Bay in search 
of a North-West Passage in 1619-20. Edited by Christian Caul August 
Gosch. pp. cxviii. 187. 4 Maps. 2 Illns. Index. Isssudfor 1897. 

98— The Toposraphia Christiana of Cosmas Indieopleustes, an 
B|yptlan Monk. * 

Translated from the Greek and Edited by John Watson McCrindlb, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. pp. xii. xxvii, 398. 4 Ulus. Index. Isstud for 1897. 


99— A Journal 0 / the First Voyage of Vaseo da Gama, 1497-1499. 

By an unknown writer. Translated from the Portuguese, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Ernest George Ravbnstbin, F.R.G.S. pp. xxxvi. 
250. 8 Maps. 23 Ulus. Index. Issued for 1898. 

100— The Chronlole of the l^seovery and Conquest of Guinea. 

Written by Gomes Eannes db Azurara. Now first done into English and 
Edited by CHARLES Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S., and Edgar 
Prestage, B.A. Vol. 2. (Ch. xIl— xcrii.) With an Introduction on the 
Early History of Afiican Exploration, Cartography, &c. pp. cl. 362. 3 Maps. 
2 Ulus. Index. Issssed for 1898. 

(Vol. i = No. 95.) 
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WORKS ALREADY ISSUED. 


SECOND SERIES, 1899, etc. 

« 

1 - 8 — The Bmbacsy of Sir Themes Rea to the Court of the Great Mogul, 
1615-10. 

Edited from Contemporary Records by William Fosibr, B.A., of the 
India Office. 2 vols. Portrait, 2 Maps, & 6 Ulus. Index. 

(Out a/pnnt.) Issued for i 8 g^ 

S-The Voyage of Sir Robert Dudley to the West Indlee and 
Guiana in 1694. 

Edited by Geokge Frederic. Warner, Litt.D„ F.&.A., Keeper of 
Manuscripts, British Museum, pp. Ixvi. 104. Portrait, Map, & i Illus. 
Index. • ^Out of print.) Issued for \S^. 

4— The Journeys of William of Rubruck and John of Plan de Carplne 
To Tartary in the 13 th century. Translated and Edited by II. £. the Hon. 
Wm. Woodviile Rockhill. pp. Ivi 304. Bibliography. Index. 

(Out oj print. ) Issued for 1900. * 

« • 

6 -The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan In 1618. 

Edited by II. E. Sir Ernesi Mason Saiow, G.C.M.G. pp. Ixxxvii. 242. 
Map, & 5 Illus. Index. (Out of print.) Issued for 1900. 

6 — The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh In Bssex. 

Edited by Ernest George RavenstbiIt, F.R.G.S. pp. xx. aio. 2 Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. (Out of print.) Issued /or 

7-8- The Voyage of Mendana to the Solomon Islands In 1598. 

Edited by the Lord Amherst of Hackney and Basil Thomson, 

5 Maps, & 33 Illus. Index, (Out of print.) Issued for 1901. 

9- The Journey of Pedro Telzeira from India to Italy by land, 1 WM 6 s 
With his Chronicle of the Kings of Ormus. Translated and EdU^ by William 
Frederic Sinclair, late Bombay C. S., with additional Notes, &c., by 
DONALD William Ferguson, pp. evri. ^ issued for 1901. 

tO-The Portuguese ExpedlUon to Abyssinia In 1641, as narreted by 

11 -Barly Ditfeh and English Voy^ge^^ Spitsborgon In the Sovontoenth 

Including Hessel GERwm. « Histoire du 

into English, for d« Briffi^G^^aellf^^ 

Engi«hffor first 

fT*?' of the British Museum. Edited, with intnoducrions 

L\L^V^Sii'^«N‘‘aoNWAY. pp. xvi. 191. 3 4 3m«s^ 

Bildiognphy. Index. 
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IS—lb* ConntptM round tho Boy of BongnL 
Edited, from an nnpabltshed MS., i 669 > 79 , by Thomas Bowiuty, tw Ctd. Sir 
Richard Carnac TsHFUt, But., C.I.&. i>p Ivi. 387. 19 IUi» & i Chart. 
BiUiogimiihy. Indei. f»r 1903, 

IS— The Voyace at CRptolB Don Fallpo Qonzaleh 
in the Ship of the Line Son Lorenio, with the Frigate Santa Rosalia in 
company, to Easter Island, in 1770-1771. Preceded by an Extract &om 
Mynheer Tacos Roggbvebn's Official I,og of his Discovery of and Visit to 
Easter Island in 1733. Translated, Annotated, ao 4 Edited by BoltOn 
Glanvill Cornky, Companion ai the Imperial Service Order. With a 
Ftei^ by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bribck, G.C.B. 3 Maps & 4. lUns. 
Bibliography. Index, pp. IxxviL 176. ItstttJ for 1903. 

14, 14— The Toyagoa'af Padre Fentandei da Duires, ISBS to 1600. 
Translated and Edited Sir Clbmbnts Markham, K,C.B., Pres. R.G.S., 
President of the Haklnyt Society. With a Note on the Cartography of the 
Southern Continent, and a Bibliography, by Basil H. Soulsbt, F.S.A., 
Superintendent of the Map Department, Bntiah Musenm. 2 vols 3 Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. • Issutd for 1904. 

i 6 -John Jourdoln’B Journal of a Toyaga to the Bast Indlei, 16B3-1B17. 
(Sloane MS. 858, British Muse&i). Edited by William Foster, B,A., 
of the India Office, pp. Ixxxii. 394. With Appendices, A — F, and a Biblio- 
graphy, by Basil H. mulsby, F.S.A. 4 Ma^ Index, Istuod for 1905. 

( 17 — The Travels of Pater Hundy In Bnrope and Asia, 1608 - 1667 . 

(Bodleian Library. RawL MSS. A. 315.) Vol. I. Travels in Europe, 
1IS081638. EditM by lieut.-Col. SzR Richard Carnac Temple, Bart, 
C.I.E., Editor of “ A Geographical Account of Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal.” 3 Maps & 3 Ulus. With a Bibliography, alphabetically arranged. 
Index, pp. IxhL 384. Issued for 1903. 

(Vol, n=No. 3 S-) , 

18 — Bast and West Indian ■irror. 

By Joris Van Spbilbbrobn. An Account of bis Voyage Round the World 
in the years 1614 to 1617, including the Australian Navigations of Jacob le 
Mairb. Translated fiom the Dutch edition, " Oost ende West-Indische 
Sinegel, &c.,” Nieolaos van Geelitm/ten, Ltfdtn, i6ip, with Notes and-an 
Introduction, 1^ John A. J. db Vilubrs, w the Britisb Museum. With a 
Bibliography & Index by Basil H. Sodlsbv, F.S.A. 36 Ulus. & Maps. 
Index, pp. Ixi. 373 . Issued for 1906. 

19, M.— A Hew Aeeount of Bast India and Perala. 

In eight Letters, being Nine Years’ Travels, begun 1672, end finished 1681. 
By John Fryer, M.D., Csntabrig., and Feuow of the Royal Society. 
Printed dy r?. A', for Ri, CMsmelt; at the Rose and Crown tn 57 . PtuTs 
Ckurthyard, Lossden, 1698, FoL Edited, with Notes and an Introduction^ 
by William Crooks, B.A., Bengal Civil Service (retired), Editor of 
** Hobson Jobson,” &c., &e. VoL i-u. (Vol i) Map & 6 Ulus. pp. xxxviii. 
353 $ (VoL 11) M^. pp. 371. Issued for 1909 and 1912, 

(VoL HI a No. 39.) 

Sl-TIwOiianelteaof Tenarllb.TItai HOly Imago ofOUP Lady m Candelaria. 
With (ho Spaniab Conqueit and Settlement By the Friar Alohso db 
Espinosa, of the Order of Pteecheis. 1594. Tiiusalated and Edited, with 
Notes andan Introdnctioa,by SirClbmbnss Markham, K.CXB.,Freiadentot 
the Hakluyt Soeiety. VTith a Bihliagraphy Of the Osnaiy Idands, A.D. lUi* 
1907, dmmologically uranged, with the Biitidi Museum press-mariti, ana an 
atohabetical list of authora, editors, and titles. 8 Maps, by SiR Clements, 
Markham, and 4 Ulus. Index, pp. xxri. aai. Issued for 1907. 
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S2— Blstory of Uw Ineu. 

PKuko SAUitXNto DC Gamboa 1572 From the MS «ent t» 
Kutt Phdld^l. of Spenit end now m the Gottu^n University Library. 
Ana The execution of the Inca Tupac Amaru 1571 » By Captain 
BALTAi>Aii DC Ocampo. 1610 (British Museum Add MSS 17, 585 ) 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Sib Clbmbnts 
Markham, K C B a Maps and 10 Ulus Index pp xxii 395 

.-. Supplement , A Narrative of the Vice* Regal Embassy to Vilcafaambal 
1571, and of the Execution of ^ Inca Tupac Amaru, Dec 1571 By Friak 
^BR iEL DB OviBDO, of Cuzco, 1573 Tmnslated^ by Sir Clbmbnts 
Markham, K C B Index pp 397 412 Jssutdfer 1907 

28, 24, 2G— Conquest of Mew Spain. 

The True History of the Conquest of New Spam By Bernai. OIas 
DE t Castillo, one of its Conquerors From the only exact copy made of the 
Original Manuscript Edited and published in Mexico, by Gfvaro GarcIa, 
1904 Translated mto English, with IntrodutUon and Notes, by Alfred 
Febcival Maudslay, M a , Hon Professor of Archseolog), National 
MuseniPa Mexico Vols i iii (Vol 1) pp Ixv 396 3 Maps 15 Ulus ! 
(Vol n) pp xvi 343 Map and 13 Panoramas and lUus , (Vol III) pp 3 ° 
8 Maps and Plans in 12 sheets /stuedfor 1908 and 1910 

(Vol IV and v = Nos 30 and 40 ) 

20. 27 .— Storm van’s firavesan^e. 

The Rise of British Guiana, compiled from his despatches, Iw C A Harris, 
CB , C M G , Chief Clerk, Colonial Office, and J A J UR ViiiiRRS, 
of the Bntiah Museum 2 vols 703 pp 3 Maps 5 Ulus 

Issued for 1911 


28.-HageUaa^B Strait. 

Early Spanish Voyages, edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Sir Cllmbyts 
R. Markham, KfB pp vm 288 3 91 '*“'' Issu>4for 

28.— Book of the Knowledve. vy 

Book of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands and I otdbhips Uiat Rje in 
the* World Written by a Spanish Franciscan in the Middle of the 
XIV Century : published for the first time, with Notes, ty Marcos JiMFNFr 
uk LA CsPADA Translated and Edited by SiR Clbments Markham, 
KCB With 20 Coloui^ Plates pp kui 85 Issued/or j 91 2 

80.-Conquest of New Spain. 

The True History of the Conquest of New Spain By BBiNAk 
Castillq Edited by GbnarO GarcIa Translat^, with Notes, 1 ^ 
Alfred P Maudsi ay, M A., Hon Professor of Archawlow Vo iv 
PP Riv 395 3 Maps and Plan 3 Ulus Issu^for 1912 

(Vols l III, 1 = Nos 23 25, 40 1 

81.— The War of Quito. 

The War of (Suite, by Ckm dk Lion 'iranslated and ^ Sib 

Cleubnts Markham, K C B xu 212 Issuedfo 19 3 

82.— The Quest and Ocoupatlon of Tahiti. 

The Quest and Occupation of Ta«iti Emissaries “f Spun du^ 

1772.1 77 & Commled, with Notes ai^ , 

(ioRMBV,I.S.O. Vol I pplxxxviu 363 j Charts, 8 Plans yd I lto 
(Vol. II » No 36 ) hsualfir 1913 
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SS.— Cathay and the Way Thltbap. 

Cathay and the Way Thither. Being a Collection of Mediaeval Notices of 
China. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sia Henry Ycia K.C.S.I., 
R.E., C.B. New Edition, revised throughout by Professor Hen«i Cordibb,, 
de I’lnstitut de France. Vol. II. pp. xiL 307. Map & 6 Ulus, /ssued for 1913, 
(Vola I, iii-iv = Noa 38, 37 and 41.) 

Sd-Mew light on Brake. 

New Light on Drake. Spanish and Portuguese Documents relating to the 
Circumnavigation Voyage. Discovered, translated, and annotated by Mrs. 
^EllA NtriTALL. p^. Ivi. 443. 3 Maps and Illus. Issued for i<in. 

86— The Travels of Peter Kundy. 

The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. Edited by 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C.I.E. Vol. ii. pp. Izxix. 437. 
a Maps and 39 Ulus. Issued for 1914. 

(Vol. I = No. 17.) 

86— The Quest and Oeeupatlon of Tahiti. 

The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti. Edited by B. Glanvill Cornby, 
I.S.O. Vol. 11. pp. xlvii. 521. * 8 Plans and Ulus. Issued for 1915. 

(Vol. I = No. 32.) 


87— Cathay and the Way Thither. 

CSthay and the Way Thither. Being a Collection of Medireval Notices of 
China previous to the XVIth century. Translated and edited by Colonel 
Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., R.E., CB. A new edition by Professor 
Henri Coroibr, de ITnstitut de France. Vol. ill. pp. xv. 370, Map and 
Portrait, Issued for V)H. 

(Vols. I, II and iv = Nos. 3$, 33 and 41.) 

88— Cathay and the Way Thither. 

Cathay and the Way Thither. Being a collection of medieval notices of 
China previous to the XVIth century. Translated and edited by Colonel 
Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., R.E., C.B. A new edition by Professor 
Henri Cordier, de I’lnstitut de France. Vol. I. pp. xxiii. 318. Map 
and Portrait. Issued for 191 

(Vols. II, III and iv = Nos, 33, 37 and 41.) 

88— A New Account of Bast India and Persia. 

A New Account of East India and Persia. In eight Letters, being Nine 
Years’ Travels, begun 1672, and finished 1681. By John Fryer, M.D. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by William Cbooke, B.A., Bengal 
Civil Service (retired). Vol. Ill and last, pp viii. 271. Issued for 1915. 

(Vols. i-il = Nos. 19, 20.) 

dIMlonqueit of New Spain. 

The True History of the Concmest of New Spain. By Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. Translated, with Motes, by A. P. Maddblay. Vol. V and 
last. Issutd for 1916. 

Vols. i-iv « Nos. 33.3s, 30.) 

41— Cathay and the Way Thither. 

Cathay and the Way Thither. New “edition. Vol. IV and last 
(Vols. Mil sm Nos. 33, 37, 38.) Issued for 1916. 
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42— The War of Chnpaa. 

Lo Guerra Chapas By CtsZA db Lfon Translated apd edited by 
Sir Cl IM7NTS Markham., K.C.6. pp. xlvii. 386. 2 Maps and a plates 

Issued for 1917 


EXTRA SERIES^ 


1-12— The Ppineipal NavlKetlons, Voyages, Trafflques, ft Dtscoverles of the 
English nation. 

Made by Sea or Over-land to the remote and farthest distant quarters of the 
earth at My time within the compasse of these 1600 yeeres. Hy Richarii 
Hakloy^ Preacher, and sometime Stud()|it of Christ Church in Oxford 
With an Essay on the English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century, bv 
Walibr Raleigh, Professor of the English Language in the University of 
Oxford, Index by Madame Marie Miohok and Aliss Ei izabfth C^mont. 
12 vols, James MacLehose & Sons : Glasgow, 1903 $• (Out of print ^ 


la— The Texts ft Versions of John 4e Plano Caeplnl and William de 
Rubpaquis. 

As printed for the first time by Hakluyi *n 1598, together with some shorter 
pieces. Edited by Chari bs Ravmonu Bla/hty, M F.R G b 
pp. XX. 345. Index.sUniversity Press. Cambridge, 1903. (Out of punt,) 


14 . 33 — Hakluytus Posthumus or Purohaa HU Pllgrlmes. 

Conuyning a History 01 the World in Sea Voyages and 
Englishmen and others. By Sampkl Porchas, B.p. ^ .t .v— 

Ulus. With an Index by Madame Marie Michon James MacJjthose and 
Sons : Gla^ow, 1905-7. 
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THE ISSUES FOR 1918 WILL BE; 


SERIES II., 


Vo]. 43. The Quest an 4 Occupation of Tahiti* Edited by B, G1.ANVILL 
CoRMiY, I.S.O. Vol. Ill and laat. 

Vol. 44. A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in tlus 
banning of the Sixteenth Cmtuiy, by Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese. 
A new translation by Mr. Lonoworth Dames. Vo . I. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION ARE; 

s 

The Chronicle of Muntoner. Translated and edited by Lady Goodbnough. 

Memorias Antiguas del Peru and Anales del Peru by Lie. Fernando 
Montesinos. Translated and edited by Philip Ainsworth Means, 
M.A. Two Vols. 

Jons Ola&sonar Indiaiara. Tra^lated by Miss Bertha Phiiifotts. 
Edited by Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., C.B., C.I.E. Two Vols. 

The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. Edited by 
Sir Richard Caenac Temple, Bart., C.B., C.I.E. Vol. III. 

William Lockerby’s Journal in Fni, 1808. Edited Sir Everaed F. im 
Thurn, K.C.M.G., C.E, and L. C. Wharton, B.A. 

A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century, by Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese. A new 
translation by Mr. Longwobth Dames. Vol. II. 
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INDEX 

TO THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES OP THE SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 1874-1918. 


Abd-er-RaiMik, i. 22 
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LAWS OF THE HAELUYT SOCIETY. 


I. The objeot of thie Sooiety ehell be to print, for dietribntion among the 
membeie, me and valuable Voyagei, Tiaveli, Xaval SipeditionB, and other 
geogiaphieal leooida. 
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G.3. ounenoy), payaUe in advanoe on the 1 at January. t 

I'll. Baoh member of the SooieSy, having paid hie Subsoription, ahall be 
entitled to a oopy of every work pioduoed by the Soeiety, and to vote at the 
general meetingi within the period subaoribed for ; and if he do not aignify, 
before the oloae of the mar, hit wiah to resign, he ahall be oonsideied as a 
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rV. The nunagement of the Sooiety’a aSaira ahaU be vested in a Gonnoil 
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but Vacanoiea oeouiring between tbl> general meetings shall be Blled up by 
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V. A General Heeting of the Subseribeta ahall be held annually. The 
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twenty-five copiea of sneh wtHka respectively. 
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